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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDINC 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator, 171 WESTMINSTER ST 


singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 
Washers, Squeezers, 
Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 


Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 


gles, 
Dampening Machines. 


Dyeing Machines for 


Chain Warps. ) 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


r 


Calenders for Rolling 
Glazing, Chasing ano 
Embossing, also Ca) 
enders for Moire F 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses ano 
Pumps. 


, Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, 


Room 417, Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Bleaching, 
Dyeing, 

Drying, 
Finishing, 







penne 

: for 

‘ textile 

fabrics. | 


DOUBLE CRABBING MACHINE. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mactiines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Pians, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIE 


We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 
Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Two New Draper Company, 


Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 


‘ 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 





The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 





Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 
No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 












or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 








IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
| MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 








The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY | 


Railway Heads, 


Revolving 


Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


Shops — and 
Biddeford, Me. Reels. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH EB 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER i906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Hitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 
formerly built by 
WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, z Lowell, Mass. 


ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


Full Particulars, 
Samples nnd Special 
Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 

A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


ie Tera» 
ed "i 





CEL] PPh a 
‘—— 
\ 
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Rib Knitting Machinery 
for 


Underwear 


and Hosiery 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, etc., plain 
and shaped. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES 


For Coning, Tubing, Doubling, Multiple Winding and Quilling 








Are the most economical. 







They give a maximum production 
in a minimum of floor space. 







The No. 90 
Bobbin Winder 


makes available 


For Weaving 


the advantage already imparted 
by the 



















* Universal System” 


of winding to other textile and 
analogous operations, viz: 


INCREASED YARN 
CAPACITY FOR THE 
PACKAGE AND _ UNI- 
FORM YARN DELIVERY 
FROM THE PACKAGE. 













Fully protected by patents. 


Uniwersal Winding Co. 


95 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


International Winding Company ’ 


Saville Street, Oxford Road, Manchester, England 16 St. Johannvorstadt, Basel, Switzerland 


Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Manufacturers are hereby warned against using infringements upon the 
Cramer patents for 


Automatic Regulators for Humidifying 
Systems 


Before considering the purchase of infringing devices, make sure that the 
vendor is amply financially responsible and guarantees to imdemnify the pur- 
chaser against loss by damage suits, for both infringers and users of infringe- 
ments, however crude such infringements may be, will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 


Don’t be imposed upon by misleading terms and claims as to what the 
vendor’s patents cover; anyone can get a patent for almost anything in the way 
of specific constructions ; the vital question is whether or not such patents infringe 
other prior patents. 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


Spray Humidifiers as good as the best, of large capacity, durable, 


sanitary, air cleansing and efficient. 


Air Conditioners comprising all the good points of spray hu- 
midifiers, particularly as to large moistening capacity and simplicity ; combined 
with the good points of evaporation types of humidifiers, such as complete 
evaporation of the moisture, large air cleansing capacity and good distribution ; 
and without the objectionable features of either type, such as wetting down, 
localized moistening, large and clumsy constructions, unsanitary conditions due 
to difficulty of access for cleaning and to the use of wet absorbent disease-breed- 
ing materials, and largely reduced efficiencies at all except the lowest humid- 
ities,—features, simplicity, durability comprising only seamless drawn sheet 
copper casings, a spray nozzle and afan. The fans are either electrical driven, 
or mechanically driven with belts or ropes as the special requirements of each 
case dictate. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


| Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Crabbing Machine. Bulletin 70 


Kanter) CRABBING MACHINE. 


A COMBINATION machine permitting the Crabbing 
of goods by the Intermittent or Continuous process. 

Two machines in one. 

Either process of Crabbing may be used to the exclusion 


of the other, or both systems may be applied to the same 
piece. 


This machine developes the pattern. 
It imparts luster and sets the weave. 


It prevents wrinkling or cockling and gives softness yet 
firmness to the fabric. 


It makes cloudy goods impossible, brightens colors and 


imparts an absolutely uniform finish that can be duplicated. 
For Resist Dyes it is a wonder. 
It produces no seconds but goods that sell. 


It is for progressive manufacturers who are only satisfied 
with the best. 


Bulletin 70 fully describes it. 
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OSWALD LEVER Co. 


(Formerly LEVER @ GRUNPY.) 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


SOLE MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Ma- 

chines; Warping Machines and Creels; 

Brass Bobbin Winding and other Ma- 

chinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 

Machines, Sectional Warping Mill, 

Beaming Machines, etc; Cop Winding 

Machines for butts to weave from out- 

side; Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding 

Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling 

Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 

worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines 

for large bobbins used in knitting mills; 

Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling 

2 Machines. 

This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 


spools. cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most suit- 
able mac hine fi »r cotton or woolen biankets. 


hat hab ih ab ab 


ii TL ni ne i 


= 
at 
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Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all manu- 
facturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton, bagging and carpets. 


High Speed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or 
mule cops on two quills or paper tubes. It is built to run 


Pressure Drum Secetinn adtithe. This machine is adapted 
from 1800 to 2400 revolutions. 


for — ling any kind of yarn, whether from mule cops 
or skeins 
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Never-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling=-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

a ia Se in connection with our Never- 
‘ae amis” Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all antee that with our combination of Never- 
Foreign Countries Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, 

at a much faster rate of speed. 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


wi 
= 
ee 
ee 
< 
‘— 
= 
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Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 


Patent applied Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
for. U. S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


_ American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
for all Textile Purposes. 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 670 Eddy St., Providerice, R. I. 
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Washing 
Machines 


for 


MTT 


Textile and 
Hosiery Mills 


all styles 
and sizes. 


No matter what your needs may be, we can supply you 
from our line. 
Address our nearest office. 


Hydro 


Extractors 


all styles 


Under-Driven Extractors 
Over-Driven Extractors 


Motor-Driven Extractors 


78-30, 
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SINGE HOSIERY 
WITHOUT 


BOARDS 


BY USING THE 


“HURRICANE” SINGEING MACHINE 


(Patented and Patents Pending.) 








The OLD and NEW Methods 
Contrasted 


By using our latest improved Singeing Machine, the 
Labor amount of labor is usually /ess than one half that re- 
quiredinconnection withthe older style singeing machines. 


We do not use any singeing boards, hence this expense 





Boards ; Reng 

Ss is entirely eliminated. 

Sow The Burners have been so perfected that we need only 
about half the amount of gas heretofore required. 

Automatic = Absolutely positive—with no danger of injuring the 

Stripper stockings or making seconds. 

Floor 


Less than half that required for any singeing machine 
Space of the same capacity built heretofore. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 


“Hurricane” Dyeing, Drying and Finishing Machinery 


Power Screw and Hydraulic Presses ‘ 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FACTORY FIRES GOST MONEY 


not only in the loss of the building and the 
stock, both of which can be insured, but by 


From “ Reinforced Concrete in Factory 
Construction.”’ 


A LOSS OF TRADE 


which cannot be covered by fire insurance. 700% of the disas 
frous fires totally destroying buildings and stock which occur 
yearly could be averted by a CONCRETE BUILDING built 
with *“ ATLAS” Portland Cement. 

Every factory owner is guilty of Gross Negligence unless 
he gives this type of construction careful consideration when 
planning a new building. | 


C.) 
ah 

; ; MI iM R ‘SS PORTLAND “2 
Our book—for the anufacturer and erchant—*‘ Re- ATLAS 
inforced Concrete in Factory Construction,” contains ~ CEMENT & 

a . te — ee ae 
numerous illustrations and descriptions of Concrete Ca > 
Factories. Send for it at once—free upon request— 


postage 1O cents. NONE JUST 
; AS GOOD. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Dept. 41. 30 Broad St., New York 
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Palll Klug Decaling Apparatus 


For Worsteds, Broadcloth, Etc. 


BY WHICH 


Permanence of lustre and finish are obtained 
London shrinking is abolished 

Cockling difficulties are overcome and 
Former steaming and sponging methods 


Are done away with. 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., *28"@°° Boston 


ALSO SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. H. RILEY & CO. 
Bury, England 


Machinery for Bleachers, Dyers, Calico Printers and 
Finishers 


C. G. HAUBOLD, JR. 
Chemnitz, Germany 
Specialties in the Finishing line. 
ERCKENS & BRIX 


Rheydt Germany 


Dyeing and Bleaching Apparatus for Cheeses, Cross 
Spools. Slubber Bobbins, etc., many running in this 
country in Cotton and Woolen Mills. 


G. ANTON SEELEMANN & SOHNE 
Neustadt, Orla, Germany 
Patent Curved Carding and Napping Wire. 


U. PORNITZ & CO. 


Chemnitz, Germany 
Apparatus for Dyeing and Bleaching in Cross Spool, 
Cops, upon Warpbeam and in the Card Silver. 


RUDOLPH & KUHNE 


: . 
Fr. Gebauer, Prop. Berlin, Germany 
Finishing Machinery. 
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‘TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
for the Mill and 


Manufacturing ‘Trade 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Address Department Z 
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STARCH. 


Increased efficiency in 


WARP SIZING 


with LESS COST by using 


Adhesive Value: 
One pound of **C. P. SPECIAL” contains a sizing value of from one to one 
and a half pounds of any other starch. 
“*C. P. SPECIAL” requires no heavying or stocking up after standing. 


Sizing Qualities: 

*C. P. SPECIAL” dries without sticking on slasher cylinders. 

**C, P. SPECIAL” penetrates yarn thoroughly. 

**C, P. SPECIAL” increases tensile strength of yarn from 5-10 percent. 

“*C. P. SPECIAL” boils quickly and produces good, smooth size. 
Weaving: 

Warps sized with **C, P. SPECIAL” draw in and weave to entire satisfaction. 

*C, P. SPECIAL” will not dust off under your looms. 


Demonstration: 
We are ready to demonstrate in your mill—-free of cost—just what ‘*C. P. 
SPECIAL” will do. 
100 lbs. **C,. P. SPECIAL” will be sent on request to any responsible Cotton 
Manufacturer for demonstration purposes. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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Soften and Purify the Water BEFORE It Goes Into 
Your Washers and Tubs 


Then there will be no soap curds or other impurities to adhere 
to the fibre and cause 


Trouble in Dyeing ana Bleaching 













or any of the other processes. 
You not only obtain 


Uniformity of Product 
by having an evenly soft, pure 
water, but the saving in soap, 
scouring liquor, chemicals and 
dyestuffs quickly pays for the 


Machine That Makes 
Hard Water Soft. 


Organic matter, iron com- 
pounds, dissolved and suspend- 
ed impurities, can be removed 
at slight cost for the reagent 
materials. 


Water From Private 
Wells 


can usually be pumped, soft- 
ened and purified at a small 
fraction of the sum paid forthe 
city supply, and a substantial 
saving made in that depart- 
ment. 

As the treated water is non- 
incrusting, it will prevent scale 
from forming on the boilers, 
thereby eliminating the use of 
expensive compounds, also 
cleaning and repair expense 
due to scale, and by keeping 
this non-conductor of heat ouz 
of the boilers the fuel consump- 
tion is greatly reduced. 









“Eureka” Water Softener and Purifier, Continuous— 
Automatic. Weight of Incoming Raw Water 
Supplies All Necessary Motive Power. 


Interesting literature will be furnished upon application to 


Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, ind. 
| Dept. R. 
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Average selling price about $2.00 per ton 


A clear profit of over $1.00 per ton for every 
ton mined, Photograph shows thickness 
of vein, ease of working, and excellent quality. 


‘*Battle Creek ’? seam of coal which underlays 7000 acres of coal land in Tennessee owned by this Company. 


The Cross Creek 6% Gold Bonds carry with them a bonus 
of preferred stock, giving a good income return on the bonds 
and probable very handsome profit on the stock. 


Write jor particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 
1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





INVESTMENT 


ross Creek 6” First Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


This bond issue ($250,000) is a first lien on TOOO of 
coal lands and all improvements. Every ton of coal mined pays into 
the sinking fund 1Q¢, so that each year a certain portion of the in- 
debtedness is paid off. The interest, payable semi-annually, at the 
office of the Hamilton Trust and Sav. Bank, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
is @%, and the preferred stock accompanying the bonds is entitled to 


6% of the earnings, ahead of the common stock. 


As showing the development of the coal business in the United States, 
the United States Geological report shows that in 1814 the total pro- 
duction was 22 tons; in 1906 the tonnage was 414,157,278 tons 
and in 1907, 480,363,424 tons, or an increase in tonnage in 
one year of over 66,000,000, or more than the total produc- 


tion in 1878. 


Less than $50,000 of these bonds remain 
to be sold. Early application is suggested 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


‘‘ BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIEKERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 





If you wish to SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER 
WORK in your dye house see 


SMITH, DRUM & CO 


about it at once. 


WITH OR WITHOYT FF Full 
PLATES 


Particulars 
on 


Application 


CORAL AND 
CUMBERLAMD 
STREETS 


PHILA., 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders or 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them ia on trial. 
Test it on your own work —~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - = Boston. 
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Pinking Cloth and 
Cutting Samples _——— 
| on : 

- Oswego Cutting 

| Machines 

| is easy, quick, 

| economical and correct. 


The attractive samples that can be cut 
| on Oswego Cutters bring business. Ninety 
| sizes and styles of Oswego and Brown & Carver Cutters are made. One of these is 
| 





exactly suited to your present needs. A large number of these machines are in active 
operation cutting cloth. 


Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. 


Niel Gray, Jr., Proprietor. 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 











Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Tows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs : 
(Double or Single), Dewing ¥ 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 

either single, double or triple. 















MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R,. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. 5 Successors to KENYON BROS, 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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GETS THE FULL WIDTH OF THE GOODS 


on all classes of fabrics without disturbing the finish, damaging the warp, bending the 
weft or distressing the fabricsin any way. Two years’ regular work on all kinds of goods 
in leading mills and finishing establishments in this country and abroad has demonstrated 


its efficiency. No dirt, grease or oil, no complications in adjusting, no threading up. 
Made with single and double brush. Sold on approval. 


American Finishing Machinery Co., 43, ™il* St: Boston. 


4 Cannon St., Manchester England 


FarrelFoundry®@ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery 
Machine Molded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 

Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 
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B AWSONS Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machine. 
Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


sia ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
en a. Combe Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


and Automatic Spinning 


oe Frames for Manila. 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 


Preparing and Spinning aye Tubing 
wisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery i 
for the Manufacture of N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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PINDLES 


EASTON 








Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Lamps 


for 
Illumination of Industrial Plants 


of all kinds 
























AND 


BURNHAM 


New Type P Lamps—Automatic Lighting 


MACHINE 





These Lamps are particularly adapted to the 
Lighting of Textile Mills. 






The Quality of the Light appeals directly to 






the operatives—enabling them to increase both 
the quality and the quantity of their product and 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 





at the same time reduces the strain upon the eyes 
to a minimum. 








The efficiency of the Cooper Hewitt Lamps 
appeals to the management on account of the 





economy in the cost for current and cost of main- 













tenance, 





R. |. 





A proposal showing the light and the economy 
will be furnished to any Mill or Plant upon re- 
quest—in writing giving your requirements and 
lay-out together with the nature and voltage of 


the electric supply available. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Offices and Works: 


220 West 29th Street, New York 







REPAIRS 
















DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


FOR 































ALBANY, N. Y. : ‘ ‘ 66 State Street 

Boston, MASs. ; , . 161 Summer Street FR 

CHICAGO, ILL. . . 40 Dearborn Street ABBETH 
CINCINNATI, O. ; . 1107 Traction Building 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. ’ 124 South 8th Street 


SPINDLES 


PITTSBURG, PA. , ‘ 715 Wabash Building 





& 


aaa 
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VILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. "TE Ee FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 


years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD inthis country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements, 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


al Waa? JACQUARD 


vi LOTT nas | ae. | rp s 
wT Mn ma "| ar |‘ Original Fine Index Machines 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


—— THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent PHILADELPHIA 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


| ||| = sa) Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Catalogue upon | request. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding, 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


RIRCH TREE- ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICIAN onc Tar 


Bleaching and Napping Machinery 
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CRESSON 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Shafting Pulleys 
Couplings Fly Wheels 


Hangers Gears 












Rope Driving a Specialty 


Power Plants Designed 
and Equipped 


RING OILING HANGER Prices Right Shipments Prompt CAST IRON 
** PHILADELPHIA PATTERN” Catalogs for the asking SPLIT PULLEY 


GEO. V. CRESSON CoO. 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
(WORKS) PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK CITY 







































/ 
Reclaimed Olive Oil 


A Pure Distilled Recovered Oil 





Distilled Wool Grease Oleines 


For Woolen Mills 
“THE NATURAL WOOL OILS” 









Olive Soft Soap for Scouring Liquid Soluble Soap 


Samples Furnished and Prices Quoted on Request. 








H. G. McKerrow Co., Ltd. $824 Street 






MILL EQUIPMENT $1 











Wirutam Severs & Co., inconmn 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


i 


and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SEL ERS 33 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


«DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 




























has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 





The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied without 
stripping the shaft. 
Itis Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 


It clamps to the shaft perfectly—keys and set-screws 
superfluous 
Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts of different 
sizes. 
Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufacturing. 
Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


Send for Booklet. 


The American Pulley Company 
29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


ONEIDA 


STEEL PULLEYS 
WILL SOLVE YOUR 
PULLEY PROBLEM 
FOR ALL TIME. 


NOTICE THE DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION. 





THEY ARE BUILT TO FILL 
ALL CONDITIONS OF SER- 
VICE AND EXCELIN DURA- 
BILITY AND EFFICIENCY. 
THEY ARE LIGHT, 
STRONG AND ARE 
PERFECTLY RIGID. 






































MADE IN WIDEST 
RANGE OF SIZES OF 
ANY STEEL PULLEY 
IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD BY MILL SUP- 

PLY HOUSES EVERY- 
WHERESEND FOROUR 
LATEST CATALOG AND 
DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
DIAM.—6 TO 104 IN. SHOWING CONSTRUC- 
FACE.—3 TO 40 IN. TION ALSO ILLUSTRA- 


BORE—1 TO 8 IN. Oneida Steel Pulley Co., TIONS OF LARGE SIZES. 
Oneida, N. Y. 






























y 


— 
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@M. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. » SOLE IMPORTERS OF. . 


ASA LEEHES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- } LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
























imery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk . ers ot Leetnes Babestin Machinery, ete., etc. 
@EO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of eve Re CENTN sp eddies. 
Roadietiome ry GconenexD & ©O., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
AMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | JoSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, ete. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel] | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for W oolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACCENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 


Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 
@ COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc, 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 













IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP, ““No‘Unitonm 


Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURING. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO.,, ‘‘rutcaAbecruta, PENN. 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, 
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7 | ee a | 


Petee on 
| “FRICTION CHAIN’ 


FOR LOOMS 


at 
| eer 


§ re aa ds a 


oe Ee 


Insures even and 
uniform friction. 
Not affected by 
dampness or dryness. 
Will not stretch. 
Adapted to heavy 
ys light oe ta tated 
Will outwear cord, 
band or rope many 
times over. 
Saves labor. 
ETSI DY adjusted. 
Carried by all the 
leading supply houses. 
EE Rk rea 


“We earne. stly sohcit 


your orders 


Resi OO amare 
ONEIDA, N-Y. 


tle a ad 
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REPEAT ORDERS--THE WORK THAT WE HAVE PERFORMED 
FOR MR. CEORCE F. HARDY, ARCHITECT AND ENCINEER, 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The first contract that Mr. Hardy awarded to us was for the con- 
struction of a paper mill for the Magargee Paper Co., at Modena, Pa. 

This was followed by a second contract—our first repeat order 
from him. This involved the construction of an entire town at 
Sprague’s Falls, Maine, for the St. Croix Paper Company. The con- 
tract included all work necessary to turn a dense forest into a town and 
to harness the falls to furnish light and power for the factories and 
other buildings. The work included the construction of railways, 
macadamized streets, cottages, private residences, boarding houses, 
hotels, blocks of stores, machine shops, store houses, railway terminals, 
ground wood, pulp, sulphide and paper mills, a 2,000 foot concrete dam, 
and steam, water, and electric power plants. We completed this 
contract in eight months. 

Our third contract—second repeat order—from Mr. Hardy was 
for the entire plant of the Champion Fibre Company at Canton, North 
Carolina. The buildings comprising this plant are over a mile long. 

Contract No. 4 from Mr. Hardy—repeat order No. 3—called for 
the construction of the complete paper making plant of the Champion 
Coated Paper Co., at Hamilton, Ohio. This work:included the con- 
struction of a concrete wall, over a quarter of a mile in length, along 
the Great Miami River. 

We solicit contracts for works of magnitude where the time for 


construction is limited. Over 90% of our work consists of repeat 
orders. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


CENERAL CONTRACTOR 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND ENCINEERINGC CONSTRUCTION 


Eastern Office 
34 West 26th Street, New York 


Western Office 
St. Clair Building, San Francisco 
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The Carrier System 





































One 














Heats Apparatus 
Cools for an entire mill 
°1:¢ giving different hu- 
Humidifies midities desired in 
Ventilates the different depart- 


ments. 


oe ae 
‘ . wk 


Sie > 
= 


View Showing Spray Chamber with Eliminator 
Plates Beyond. 


WITH THE CARRIER SYSTEM there can be no local conditions of humidity in 


one part of the room different from any other part. 


No spots where the air is supersaturated by a spray, located in a room, while other 
parts are very dry, due to dry unconditioned air entering the room through windows, 
doors, etc. 


WITH THE CARRIER SYSTEM the air is 


ln nt PROPERLY conditioned BEFORE it enters the 
Pg room, to MAINTAIN the desired temperature and 
i Pw humidity. 

ig i dn The air entering contains the proper amount of 
pce hat i ee moisture but no excess or free particles of water. 
i ae a Thus a uniform temperature and humidity are 


ELIMINATOR PLATES procured in all parts of the room. 





The eliminator plates remove all free moisture thus making it 
possible to perfectly control the humidity automatically. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


9 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 




























































































“we! = 
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i He | Smash Protector 
Wt 


Stops the looms instantly and automatically if 
a jack, harness wire, or strap breaks. 


Any practical man can see at a glance from 
the cut and description its many advantages. 
= IT WORKS LIKE THIS 


When a harness jack drops out of place it strikes 
} the wire D, pushing down the rod, C, which 
raises, A, up intimeto strike B, as the lathe 
comes forward, knocking off the lever, Ejisa 
stopping lever which enables the operator to stop 
the loom from the rear. F, is a weight which 
keeps the apparatus in position. When a har- 
ness strap, K, breaks, it lets the wire M down 
on the frame, H, which pulls down on arm, G, 
and raises A, which strikes B, and stops the loom. 


1 
c 


-—3 


ee 











\ At the low price of $5.00 per loom it cer- 
une HTANLH gg tainly will pay for itself in a very short 


PAV time. 
i} ; — Manufactured by 
Vt? Bamford & Smith Co., Providence, R. I. 


=r) ——+ 


“Tie Geist. Prag of Fasting” 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 
Expert_on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “ The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.’’) 
AND ‘ 


WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester,School of Technology. 





It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 

The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and the Continent since its publication in the 
Autumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently. 

We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 

We recommend the book as being worth the price. 


Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 


Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 
The size of book 6x8. 572 pages. 38 diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 45 cloth pattern cards. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress St., Boston 425 Wainut St., Philadeiphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 
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The New Process Trade Mark 


Is the standard of excellence on raw hide pinions, corresponding to the sterling 
mark on silver. It guarantees that the material of which the pinion on 
which it appears was made was treated in a hide plant, devoted to the produc- 
tion of raw hide FOR GEARING ONLY and is therefore the strongest and 
most durable made for this purpose. And itfurther guarantees the best of 
workmanship and that these qualities are backed by a concern whose experi- 
ence and reputation are unexcelled. Look for this mark on YOUR pinions. 


yee The New Process Raw Hide Co. 
2) e Syracuse, N. Y. 


REGISTERED. 
















Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, nc. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 














Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 
Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


latest Catalogue 


Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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em 


ene Extractors, Exhaust Fans, 


7. Dye 
Ir d Tanks“Tubs 


Lh 
‘4 Ar Bridger Hydraulic 
> Cutting Press 
. Send for Catalog 
Adjusts itself to an uneven toad, TOlhurst Machine Works made. Very efficient ander widely 


ns without vibration eryin 
Unusual capacity for high-class work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. — $ not obstruct the light 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


%”e “BODDEN” Fiver 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 































Sole Agents for U.S.A. 





Thomas Thomas Mayor @Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 





fiat 1841. 


b(eam Jackel Mixing Kettles 


This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS (0. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as it ever was, for further use. Send for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Tool @ Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 


General Electric Company 


@ Tungsten Lamps oe 


If you want to get more light without increasing your light bill, or if you 
want to relieve your overloaded lighting plant, GE Tungstens will help 
you. Furthermore the quality of the light given by GE Tungstens is 
almost equal to daylight. These are good points to remember when you 
are considering the lighting question. 


1897 
34 State St. Bastion, Mass. Principal Office: Schenectady, N.Y. “Pn 


ices 
in all large cities. 


Electrical Installations 


In Textile Mills is Our Specialty 
15 Years Experience Highest References 
MODERN LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
EFFICIENT POWER PLANTS 
RECONSTRUCTION OF OLD PLANTS 


Watson-Flagg Engineering Company 
Contracting Engineers 
Paterson, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limitea 


«Dsolutely secure Added Strength an 
anaeaenmede ‘<a: ' nae aoe eae Absolute aria 

Specialties: PATENT ‘“*LOCKFAST’’ 

and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 

TRADE MARK. CONDITIONING BOB- 

BINS, Impervious 

F ON to Steam, Moisture 

ef 20y< or Oil. 
; ILSON.BARNS GOLD MEDAL S8t. Louis, 
1904. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon. 


neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


omic) Providence Machine Co. 


eT i] Manufacturers of 
4 me 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


4) Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


mec O04 Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Anti-Pluvius 
SKylights 


are easily erected and kept clean. Cost 
less to maintain than ordinary forms of 
construction. Anyone can erect. No 
putty or cement required. Felt rest for 
glass. Bridge for walking on. 
Prices are reasonable. 
Write today for all the facts about 
Anti-Pluvius Skylights. 


The G. DROUVE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Western Office, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Manufacture also 


The Lovell Window Operator 
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Keep the Dyehouse - 
Atmosphere Clear 


and raise your profits by raising the amount 
and quality of work. 

There is nothing so good as a Berry 
Wheel to eliminate “dyehouse fog” so 
prevalent in cold weather. 


The Berry System is the Most Efficient and Economical for Drying. 
Send for Circular T. 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St., BOSTON. 


K=A Electrical Warp Stop 


MEETS EVERY CONDITION 


EQUIPPED WITH OPEN DROP WIRES OR CLOSED: 
OPERATED WITH LEASE OR WITHOUT. 
POSSESSES LARGE RANGE OF ADJUSTMENT. 
OCCUPIES SMALL EXTENT OF SPACE: 
STANDS FOR CERTAINTY—SAFETY—SAVING. 

AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION IN PRICE AND RESULTS. 


Dept. Mossberg Wrench Company 
Central Falls, R. I. 


Operated by one man in 
three minuies at a cost 
for material] of less than 
one cent. That’s only 
the beginning of 


Jackson 
Belt Lacer 


economy. The 

not weakened, tl s 
no s/ lipping » pe un ling 
or strain as this flat pli- 
abl connection goe 
Gear tie = leys But 
we can’t begin 'to tell 
the story oon — write 
dor our iilustrated bo k- 
let. 


MADE BY THE 


: Birdsboro Steel Fdry & 
JACKSON BELT LACER como 
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~». Unsurpassed 
4 Wool. Softeners 


Years of experience and special facilities have enabled us 
to compound in Breton Oil, an oil that will meet the most 





difficult requirements. It yields readily to soap and frees 
itself with much greater ease than other oils. Works better 


on combs and cards and insures fine even yarns. Trial 


barrel sent on approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 80 South St., New York 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works, Claremont, N. J. 


“AMERICAN” MACHINE TOOLS 


FOR HICH CLASS AND QUICK MACHINERY 
REPAIRS IN YOUR 
OWN PLANT 


WONDERFUL SAVING POSSIBLE 


CATALOG “WN” NOW READY 


THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS CO. 


300 TO 350 NEW ST., CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 24 in. “American” Lathe, Double Back Geared, 
PLANERS, LATHES, SHAPERS, RADIAL DRILLS 3 Step Cone. Belt or Motor Driven 































Spring Steel 


is the material from which 


LANE BASKET FRAMES 


are made. Being put together with our patented eye 
joint construction, the frame can adapt itself to the 
hardest kind of use or misuse without being bent or 
broken,—points not found in any other basket. 

Sold direct or through principal supply houses. 





See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. 37. 


Manufactured only by 


W. T. Lane & Brother, °w::"* Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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LUMBER 


6 PRICE 


| AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 




























A CERTAIN MILL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT went with one of our engineers 





to visit an installation of 


me Turbo-Humidifier. 


Being an honest man, he stated that 













Wood Preserving Paint on 


Floors, Sills, Joists, Dye 
Tanks and Vats 


and other woodwork exposed to steam, 
acids or variations of temperature. 





he did not want to lead us away by 
any false hopes, that he was investi- 


gating the 
Turbo 


on general principles and because he 

































BULLETIN 29 UPON REQUEST. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


347 West Broadway, New York 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions 1n all brancnes 
of the textile industry both commercial 
and manufacturing. 


was instructed to do so; but was pre- 
judiced in favor of another device. 










“Mr. B——,” said our engineer, ‘‘ we 
have a humidifier to sell. We know 
what it willdo. We feel that it is 








The very best there is | 


in humidifying instruments. But, if 
after your personal investigation, you 
do not think so, your mill hasn't 


9 









money enough to buy it. 


The 









Turbo was installed 




















The best salesman we have is an in- 
stallation of the 


Only Humidifer that Secures 
Complete Vaporization 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 






















The Turbo-Humidifier is not an 
Atomizer 


But a Pulverizer 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
sion. 











Fall term begins Sept. 29, 1908 





Send for Catalogue. 


The G. M. Parks Co. 


| Sole — Fitchburg, Mass. 













For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, lass. 
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3 Necessities 


FOR EVERY 
Textile Manufacturer 
D & H 4207 


Counter for registering 





















| Mill 
Sewing 
Machites 


No. 9.—Portable 











picks, or production, 





yards or pieces. 















Foot-Power 
L&E Rotary Sewing 


Numbering Ma- 
chine for number- 
ing and marking 
piece goods for iden- 


tification. 








It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 






D & H No. 9 
Sample Cutting Ma- 


chine for pinking 








samples. The mod- 


ern time and money 












Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


saving way. 


The Durbrow & Hearne Mig Co. 


12 Wooster St., NEW YORK. 

















The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 





The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 
Manufacturing Plant in the World 


with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 
Bushed Spools per day. 


Stick-to-it-iveness 
vs. Tightness 


If you have played at the above game of 
twisting a broom handle you know that a 
strong grasp is not the whole thing. The right 
condition of moisture and adhesiveness of the 
surface of the hand has something to do with it. Cus walenld tiles Gentine 
There is just the same difference between the and iad - ace ae sn. 
tenacious clinging of the soft, kidlike surface eaniih Minar is eis Seates ani am 
of a Shultz Sable Rawhide Belt running under autees the highest grade of ho 
moderate tension and the constant slipping and eink oe a eat idea: eualliiow aces 
wearing of a hard oak-tanned belt tightened up ane ‘anally te <r: 
to make it pull. The Shultz Belt clings to the I a 


smooth, polished surface of the pulley just as COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
the hand clings to the smooth round wood. It WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 


does not burn itself out, nor waste power by 
slipping nor create needless wear and friction WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 
in the shaft bearings. Try it where others fail. WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


Write for our Belt Engineers’ Book. We can giz e one week deliveri mn — 


2 order of the above kinds of spe 
SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. Lestershire Spool & Seelietoden Co., 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


No, 3 LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 

| loon high. 

| Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
Band is down. 

Trojan Band is 

| made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 

| break. Widths \, 

| 5, 34 and 1 inch. 

| With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 


it’s Only Natural 


that textile manufacturers should 
prefer textile products, but there’s 
more than sentiment behind their 
chvice when they choose 


Candy Red Stitched 
Cotton Duck Belting 


In the dye and bleach rooms where 
moisture and acid vapors quickly 
destroy ordinary belts GANDY belts 
last as long and work as well as if 
under favorable conditions. Our 
free booklet explains why—write 
for it. (New strength for tired 
belts: Gandy Belt Dressing. 


THE ‘GANDY BELTING Co. | De Haven Mfg. Co. 
BALTIMORE ,.MD. Brooklyn, — 
i : Chicago, Ill. 
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“NO WASTE” 


Is the name of the only 
Seamless 
Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


MADE FROM PURE 


CHEMICAL HARD 
FIBRE 


NO SEAMS or RIVETS 





“Seconds 
Eliminated 


since we installed 
—@l Renold Silent 
Chains to oper- 
ate our ma- 


[-——- + chines ’? —is the 


testimony of a 

rominent hos- 
2697 P 

iery manufac- 
turer. As he uses twenty (20) drives 
his word should mean something. 







































































Absolutely Smooth 


Write for Booklet Al and 
Bulletins 50-52-57-58, 











No Waste or Broken Ends 


a Link-Belt Company 


Write for prices. MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Standard Fibre Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 













Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


NEW YORK, 299 Broadway BOSTON, 84 State Street 
PITTSBURGH, 1501 Park Bldg. BUFFALO, 601 Ellicott Square 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri Trust Bldg. SEATTLE, 440 New York Block 








Every belt that can 
be eliminated is a 


TRON OR cahehedaaanial 
gain in economy 





















for Fire 
In every textile mill belt slipping is a Protection 
constant source of annoyance. Belt- 
:; and 
ing has to be frequently cleaned and Do ti 
requires continual dressing to lessen aes Ic 
the tendency to slip. Service. 


” 









‘* Belt-Slipping”’ means not only a Built in all 


sizes. 





loss in power, but also a loss in pro- 






duction owing to the resulting speed Wi vite for 


catalogue. 





reduction. 






Individual electric-motor drive elim- 









Plans and 
prices 

cheerfully 
given. 


inates all belting azd shafting. 






Ask Westinghouse Electric 






Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Charlotte Philadelphia 
Boston New York and other large cities 





Tippett & Wood, pnitipsbarg, New Jersey 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER ee 


sirrace CONDENSERS cititorumes, etc. 

















ERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 
















To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THE HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 Harlow st., Worcester, Mass. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Owners and manufacturers of the celebrated Henderson Card for Wool, 
Worsted, Cotton, Waste, Flax and Asbestos. Also manufacturers of 


All Binds of Woolen Machinery. 


LL. F. FALE S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 





SEWINC MACHINES 








PURPOSES WHERE a NUMBER 


ARE REQUIRED 


OF ROWS OF SEAMS 















BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 





50-IN. MACHINE 








DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


PAPER 
SLITTING 
MACHINES 


Cet Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 


o0L 3 blardl Durhifard Co | AD 
The Excelsior "She Senciier Cetapeunde ane the test bebehethie ent are the best lubricating and 
AND softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving in time 
and soap. They will not gum inthe cards 









WALPOLE, MASS. 
U.S.A. 









Write for 2 > and particulars. 


SOFTENER ouve on taccow soap OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP 
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Established 187° 


| ote & Son 
ee — R. I 


Cloth Tearing and Drying Machinery 


for WOOLEN vor vaio Fans 
Built Upright or Flor o — spedey 


. with Low Down F 



















eed 
Send for Catalogue 





is not to furnish a puzzle to be solved, but a sign by 


Fun cti on which a given commodity may be recognized. 
The KAUMAGRAPH PROCESS is the only scientific 
f method of stamping ALL Textile Fabrics from silk to 
0 a blankets with ABSOLUTELY UNIFORM RESULTS. 
Trade- Samples on request, 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 







Stock counts. We use only the best. English-cured raw-hide for some, close- 


In 


LOOM PICKERS 







trimmed oak-tanned leather for others. 

















you want the best. You get the best of ‘* Barlow.” 


JOHN W. BARLOW CO., Spicket Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 
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A. H. HOWARD, Pres. ESTABLISHED 1866, HERBERT MIDGLEy, Supt. 


A practical test will convince you we can furnish the 


BEST 
COTTON or WOOL 


CARD CLOTHING 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


| 144 and 146 Vine Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 





tric requirements of textile mills. 
This is one reason why G=«W induction 
motors make good in this field. 


15 to 200 H. P. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. **°thicago i.” 


Minnich Baling Press | 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 
any press in the market. 


Send for circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Our Latest Improved Steel Power Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 


*Press with New Steel Link Chains 

















L. E. Barnes, Pres. and Treas. 


The E. E. Burnham Co. 


252 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


Leather Belting 
Cotton and Worsted Rol] Coverers 


General 
Mill Supplies 


85% Pure Magnesia Steam Pipe and 


Boiler C overing 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 











For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 





Safety Automatic 
Feed Water 


Regulator 


New England 
Office : 
103 Bedford St., 
Mass. 










Boston, 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 
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Variable Speed Countershafts 


| The Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 





will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by | 
simply pulling a cord. 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 























We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. - Newton Center, Mass. 












The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scieatific construction and instal 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusiveiy for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers and for 
no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New Engiand States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the U nited States. 










































41st Annual Statement 
January 1, 1908 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 

Surplus, 1,006 ,868.06 

Reserves, 2,053,326.74 | #2. Rayteeageee _— 

Assets, 4,060,194.80 


















L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 
Hartford, Conn. 








Hill’s Improved 
Tin Roving Cans 


are especially adapted for use in 
Woolen Mills, IXXX Tin Plate 
body, side seam locked and groov- 
ed—made by machinery—every can 
alike. Special pattern top and bot- 
tom rings made of 34 inch iron 
welded at joints and tinned. A 
wide “kicking band”? beaded and 
soldered on the body. We can’t 
tell all their good points here. Let 
us send full details. 














Write for prices. 


James Hill Mfg. CO., Providence, R. /. 
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The Metallic Drawing Rail Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 


FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 


T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, [IASS. 


Card Grinders 


Traverse Wheel and Long Roll 











NANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


Particular Attention Paid to 
Repairing Grinders of 
All Hinds and Makes 


Southern Agent 
STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY BIRCH BROS. 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY Somerville, Mass. 


“Coronation ” 












BIRCH TREF 


Sews any 
Fabric 





Thick 








I 
Without 
Change 
ine 
Stitch or 


Coarse 
Stitch 





DOUBLING AND TACKING MACHINE 








on American stand sent 


Curtis & Marble Meh. Co. on trial most anywhere. 


Send for Circular. 


WORCESTER, MASS. | Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 





SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


Por PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns. 





Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


7 Robert G. Pratt 


fe Worcester, Mass. 
| SRV a De : 











Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 



















The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. Battens Narrow 
Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 3 
Machine can be seen in operation at any time at and Fabric 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 
D. F. WATERS, Supplies Looms 





53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for 


Hydro-Extractors 


| 
| Steam, Electric and Belted 
| 
| 
| 


Electric Motors and Repairs 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Dienelt & Eisenhardt 


INCORPORATED 
Howard and Thompson Sts., PHILA. 





Sullivan Balers 


for packing waste 

textile materials 
Are built of heavier 
and more durable ma- 
terials than any other 
hand presses. They 
last longer and do 
better work. 





Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 














Worsted Machinery 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Circular 159 








Claremont, N. H. and Chicago, IIL. 
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rives at a 
ight Angle 


without noise, 


dirt or trouble. 


Almond Rt. Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 
and bevel gear troubles. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
New York Office, 40 Murray Street 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
. SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A 
New York Branch, 88 Warren 8t., 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So, Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave, AB C and Lieber’s Codes, 


In cylinders, 
bearings, gears 
and all friction 
points Dixon's 
Flake Graphite 
saves wear and 
power. 

Successful engineers use it. [© 

Write for free booklet and /: 
sample—write to-day. 


\Joseph Dixon Crucible 


Jersey City, N. J. 


ei XON 
JERSEY CiTY.N J. 


= 


Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 


Hot 2 
Pressing 


Weaving. 
Accu- 
rately Cut 


Adapted to 


Also 
Fender Boards 


Medals awarded at Pare and Melbourne Expositions 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


and 
Worsted Machinery--new and repairs. 
BELTING AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


1842-46 Germantown Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gro. H. WoMELSDORF FRANK T, CALDER 


Calder Machine Works 


Engineers and General Machinists 
325 Race St., Philadelphia 


We manufacture 


Spindles, Flyers, Caps, Tubes and 
Bearings. 
Steel Flyer Forgings Furnished to the Trade. 


Spindles and Flyers of Every Description 
Promptly Repaired. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


GEYSER WATER HEATER 


To attach to end of steam pipe for heating liquids in 
tanks or vats. Modifies that disagreeable noise 
caused by the direct introduction of a steam jet and 
raises the liquid to the required temperature in about 
704 of time required by latter. By its thorough circu 
lation it distributes an even temperature throughout 
the tank. Price list upon application. 


C. 6. SARGENT’S SONS CORPOR., Graniteville, Mass. 
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ARLINGTON MACHINE Works 
ARTHUR BIRCH 
ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 


Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem. If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 
we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


Cameron Machine Co. sisi eeivsers 


W. U. Code Word—Adamsal 
A. LL. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines, Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 Yards a Minute. 


I personally, have introduced and taught people to do bias on my machines in seven countries. 
for cutting straight or bias fabric, and folding same. 
Automatic Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines in three variations. Universal Folding, Winding and Spooling Machines 
in three variations. 40-inch Winding and Cutting Machines, All of the seven machines for straight or bias fabric. 
These machines pay for themselvesinashorttime. Any kind of a folder for any kind of fabric, bias or straight, 1-8 to 6 inch, 


151 MIDDLE STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Thread and Silk NS P O O z S of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 8° dia. 
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CRABBING 
OPENING 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
FINISHING 
MACHINERY 






61 Poplar Street 
Brooklyn, N Y. 





Telephone 989-3. 









I furnish a complete equipment 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Hi. is. THEBBETS & CO., 







Locke’s Mills, Me. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 









S. A. Felton & Son Co. krvorvixe riar carps Manchester, N.H. 













BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPINC s+Vies 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm 8t. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg. 
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HEX aqovew) ass EO «- For all power purposes 


, Goat where high economy and 


githe close regulation is required. 


_FISHKILLLANOING 4 = Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
4 ST C0., a’ ae or | ieee rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 


Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 
Heavy Duty Type 


NOTED FOR 
RELIABLE SERVICE, 
LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, 

LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 
SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 

Designed and built by 
PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
Main Office & Works PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 


in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 


=s and price. : 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


MASON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Makers of 


Machinery for Braiding and Finishing Sash Cord. 
15 1-2 Chardon Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Steel M AILS J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
Brass Reeds, Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles 
and Quills. | 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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Ice Making 
Machines 


of any ca- 
pacity from 
500 lbs. up, 


per day. 


Send for 


catalogue. 


Every Textile Mill can make money 
by installing its own Ice Making Plant: 
Ask Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Mas- 
sachusetts Mills in Georgia, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Duke, N.C., Belton Mills, 
Belton, S. C., or 


REMINGTON MACHINE CO., Seuiie™ 


Swatch Books 


We carry in stock SWATCH BOOKS, size 
11x16, having eight swatches to a page, made 
out of the very best Rope Manila Paper and 
Canvas Binding. 

They are very strong. Each leaf is sewed in 
separately and in such an improved manner 
that the book lies perfectly flat, either open 
or closed. 

Our price is $1.25 each, or $12.00 per dozen, 
delivered. 

These books are giving great satisfaction in 
the leading Woolen Mills of New England. 
Can we not send you some? 


H. DANGEL & COMPANY 


Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers 
29 Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meet 
of any cotton, 


the requirements 


Lowell 
Crayons 


May we send samples ? 


woolen 
or worsted mill. 


15 colors and white. 
Lowell Crayon Co., ,,0rin!.., Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 
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Louder Than Words 


Columbus, Ind., Aug. 11, 1908. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co., : ene 


Albany, N. Y., 

Gentlomen:— Some time ago you sent us a 
Sample of Stick Dressing for Leather Belts, which 
we have used, and find same all you claim for it, 
so we ask that you ship us by return express at 
least one dozen Sticks per Sample for Leather Belt. 


Trusting you to make shipment at once, we 
are, 


Yours very trul 
o ” Fehring Carriage Co 
May we send YOU a sample? 
RED Label Brand for Leather belts; 
GREEN Label for Rubber or Canvas. 
No one kind of Dressing is good for 
ail belts—you know that, 


Of Dealers everywhere, or 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Your protection against substitution is The Man 
with the Cog-Wheel Face on each Pound Stick. 


AMeasuring Machine 


that will register the out- 

put of each machine. 
A glance tells how the machines are running 
—enables you to keep output up and cost down. 


used by representative Cotton Mills and 
Bleacheries. Write for Catalog No. 18. 


C.J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 


WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “Ntrtes 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CoO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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a 


| Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog con- 
tains a list of all the books in 
the English language on textile sub- 












jects that are in print and that are 
of present value, classified under the 
different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 
the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 
can supply any textile or technical 
book, whether of our own publica- 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 
can also give information and prices 
of foreign textile publications, etc. 
We are headquarters for every- 
thing in the line of textile litera- 


ture and information. 






Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN / heeaeatemaiaen 


MECHANICALLY SCIENTIFICALLY 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTED 









Ssuy 


eee are 


Unequalled for finishing Sweaters in One Operation. Sewing 
in Sleeves with Loops on. For Knit Gloves, etc. 


SAVES TIME—TROUBLE—LABOR 
Write 


ieee CHARLES H. BRIDOUX & CO. 
72-80 N. May Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ba «ut sf 






—— 


4 Mill and Machine 
. Brushes i 
» Repairing a Special’y. 


Worcester, 
llass. 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


























































Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 






For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 














E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets Philadelphia 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 

AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 


MNsmowerces''*” IN Mill Supplies. 


Shaw’s “* Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 
Card Clothing Of Every Description 
FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 


ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
Applicable wherever overhead light is desired 
Send for Catalogue 


E. Van Noorden Company 


944 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BRAIDING MACHINERY 
ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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STEWART @ SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


LEASE REEDS AND SLASHER COMBS 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


BEAMERS’ RAITHES, Dossy BARS AND Dossy PINs 
1627 No. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i128 East Sixth Street 
Ceo. Nuttall, ESTER, PA. ” 


einer? of 


Heddle Frames 
eamers’ Raithes 


and Dobby Chain | 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. | 


REPAIRING OF AUT. KINDS, 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT& HALL, 541¢ HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


Simplex Yarn Tables. 





Showing equivalent sizes of different systems of number- 
cotton, woolen, worsted, etc., so that the sizes of | 


ing yarn; 
different standards may be quickly compared. Also con- 
tains a number of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
manufacturers and knitters. Prick 50c. Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WooLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 


Manfrs ot BRAIDING MACHINES 


or mak Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Underwear 
Braids shee Laces, Spindle anding, “ Winders, Doublers. 


Special hinery. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


ae, Secon, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. | 
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CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEwis’ 

| PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 











Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 


| For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Also a variety of 
| Other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send for circular, 


WM, H. BROWN CQ. No, 81 Mechanic Street 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


DUNN 


haa 


60 INDIA 


BOSTON: 


es 


‘MASS. 





SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
| 1. A. HALL & CO. and Mill Supply Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 
In the Manu- 


wn SPINDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM Co., N. J. 
A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


|Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


|AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Ss alties made of Renecking, Refluting, a and 
oning ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 

with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 

Restepped and Retopped. C 


Box 528. 





FALL RIVER. MASS. 





RA 


Aaa SS 
iS 

a No complicated mechanism. 

ww 


WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate. 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., “ - 





Absolutely reliable. 
178 Fulton Street, 


Full particulars. 


New York. 
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An ideal Christmas present 


No present that you can select will give so much benefit and profit as a good textile book. 
Nothing will appeal more strongly to the man who has been in the mill a life-time, or to 


the young man just starting out. 


We will send books to you, or direct to anyone you want them sent to, without further 
charge, and with a note expressing your compliments. 


tit of ‘ects be 


Cotton Manual. Proaddbent $0.75 
Weaving—Plain and Fancy. Nelson 1.25 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Nichols 1.50 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay -50 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 3.00 
Fraps 1.60 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech 3-00 
Dyeing of Woolen Fabrics. Beech 3.50 
7-50 
50 | 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 


Principles of Dyeing. 


Mercerization (2 vols.) 

Simplex Tables 

Textile Fibres. Matthews 

Barker 

Principles of Worsted Spinning 
Priestman 


Study of Textile Design. 


Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing 
Ainley 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture 
Beaumont 

Worsted Overlookers’ Handbook 
Buckley 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing 
Bean and McCleary 

Chemistry and Practice of Sizing 
Bean and Scarisbrick 

Cotton Weaving and Designing 
Taylor 

Draw Frames and Fly Frames 
Thornley 

History of Wool and Wool Combing 
Burnley 

Finishing Woolens and Worsteds 
Greene 

Printing of Textile Fabrics. 
Rothwell 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 


Hurst 


1.00 | 


2.00 | 
.50 | 
15.00 | 
10.00 | 
2.50 
3.00 | 
6.00 | 
50 | 
6.00 | 


2.00 | 


American Weaver $1.00 
Art of Soap Making. Watt 3,00 
Carpet Manufacture. Bradbury 3-0C 
Cloth Examining. Dés/ley .60 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont .7.50 
Grammar of Textile Design. Vesézt 3.00 


Cotton Spinning. 1.75 


7.50 


Rymarczick 


Marsden 

Cotton Spinning (3 vols). 

Textile Year Book 

Cone Drawing. Buckley 

Thornley 

Practice in Wool Carding. Brown 

Jacquard Weaving and Designing 
Bell 

Jute and Linen Weaving (2 vols.) 
Woodhouse and Milne 


Manual of Weave Construction 
Kastanek 


Sewing Machines—Construction, Re- .50 | 
pair. Hasluck 


Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning 2.50 
Rayner 

Waterproofing of Fabrics. 
Mierzinskt 

Cotton Mill, Commercial Features 
Tompkins 

Practical Cotton Calculations 
Whitworth 

Drying by Means of Air and Steam 
Hausbrand 

Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics 
Bradbury 

Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. 
Thorp 

Principles of Wool Combing 
Priestman 


Taggart 


Mule Spinning. 


2.50 
5.00 | 
1.25 | 
2.00 ] 
1.25 | 
3-75 
1.50 


Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 











The Advantages of 
Rope Transmission 


American Manila Transmission Rope demonstrates its 
notable superiority over all other known means for the dis- 
tribution of power in the following directions: 


1. The distance through which power may be transmitted is 
practically unlimited. 
The amount of power which may be transmitted is prac- 
tically unlimited. 
Low first cost and economy in maintenance. 
Small space occupied for horsepower transmitted. 
Positive, steady operation. 
Freedom from noise. 
Absence of static electrical disturbances. 
8. No loss of speed by slipping. 
g. Precise alignment of shafting not necessary. 
10. Enormously high mechanical efficiency. 
11. Simplicity of arrangement for all requirements. 
12. Simple and inexpensive provision for future additions of 
power. 
Every essential detail in the design, erection and maintenance of Rope Drives ts covered 
in our valuable 64-page ‘* Blue Book of Rope Transmission.” 
Copies free upon request. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of American Transmission Rope Largest Fibre Workers in the World 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLF KUTTROFF, - - President 
CARL PICKHARDT, st Vice-President 
M. R. POUCHER, 

H. L. WALDO, 
GEO. M. SNOW,' 
R. REICHARD, - - - - Treasurer 
FR. KUTTROFF, - - - Secretary 


Vice-Presidents 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany. 


Formerly sold in the U. S. by 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., 


and latterly by 


CONTINENTAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


128 Duane STREET NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston - 86 Federal Street 
Providence 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia - 238 Arch Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 
Montreal - 6 Lemoine Street 
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LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 
SAMUEL 5S. DALE, Bditor. 


Publication and Editorial Office 


144 Congress Street, Boston. 


119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 123 Liberty Street, New York. 
463 East 42nd Street, Chicago. 


Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 


ee — 
Textile World Record in United ame and maar ht ae. oe oe ee $2.00 per year 
To Canada, on account of extra postag: f 5 


° ° ; . ° . ° ° ° ; ° ° 2.50 per year 
To other Foreign Countries (Postage paid) . : ao 5S 3.00 per year 
Textile World Record and the I American Textite Directory, (Traveler! s Edition),. $3.00 per year 
To Foreign Countries with seat ta (postage —_ ° > . $4.00 per year 
Dyer’s Supplement. $1.00 per year 
Remit by Rupress Ocder, Postal Money Order, Cheque < or Registered Letier to ) Boston Office. 
Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the asth of month preceding date of issue to insure 
proper attention. Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, efc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 4th 
of the month of publication. We are always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing 
attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent change of copy, which increases 
the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully 
change copy as often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we 
cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated. 


Advertising rates on application. 


Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; 
about 7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of go»ds made, the machinery equipment, i. e 


., the nnmber 
of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, 
whether there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. Allthis and much other 


information contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer_ 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department, List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 


copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. 


It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found. 
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Cotton Loom 


for- fine or coarse fancy cottons—designed for 
high speed — extra rigid frame, built at.our Provi- 
dence Works. A special feature is the high roll 
take up, which allows the winding of a large 
roll of goods. 

We solicit inquiries regarding this type or any of our 


various looms for cottons, woolens, silks or special 
fabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester Providence _ Philadelphia 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 







Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas. Southern Office 
Boston Office, 65 Franklin St. 814-815 Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Fair Price for Cotton. 





One of the fundamental principles of good 
business is to buy at the lowest possible price 
and sell at the highest. To act contrary to 
this rule is to invite bankruptcy. This is true 
of both individuals and nations, and in the 
pplication of this principle individual and 
national interests apparently conflict at 
times. Such an apparent conflict exists in 
the case of raw cotton. The cotton manu- 
facturer in the United States finds it for his 
individual interest to buy raw cotton at as 
low a price as possible. At the same time 
the United States as a unit, having a large 
quantity of cotton to sell, finds it for the na- 
tional interest to sell raw cotton at as high a 
price as possible. 

What at first appears to be a problem in- 
volving an irreconcilable conflict between 
individual and national interests is on fur- 
ther consideration found susceptible of an 
easy solution. A high price for cotton sold 
abroad increases the wealth of the Amer- 
ican people and makes it possible for the 
\merican cotton manufacturer to sell his 
finished product at home at higher prices 
than would otherwise be possible. Thus 
a high price for raw cotton indirectly 
makes it possible for him to pay that price 
for the cotton he buys. This principle of 
course has its limitations. The price of cot- 





ton might reach a point where the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer would not war- 
rant bringing the price of goods up to a 
parity with it, this resulting in a loss in 
manufacturing operations. Where that 
point is located has not been determined, 
and it is idle for Americans to concern them- 
selves about its location. It will be time 
enough for us to cross that bridge when we 
come to it. In all probability the foreign 
consumer would first feel the pinch of high 
priced cotton so that a restriction of our raw 
cotton exports would automatically restore 
the equilibrium of prices without seriously 
affecting the American consumer. hus 
within limits that probably can never be 
reached the higher the price of cotton the 
better able are the American cotton manu- 
facturer and consumer to pay for it. 

The advantage to the United States of 
good prices for raw cotton is shown 
by an examination of the quantity and 
value of the cotton exported for a series of 
years. In the year ending June, 1899, we 
sold 3,773,000,000 pounds of cotton to for- 
eign countries and received $209,600,000, or 
3 1/2 cents a pound for it. In the year end- 
ing June, 1908, we exported practically the 
same amount, to be exact, 3,816,000,000 


/ 


pounds, and received $437,700,000, or 11 1/2 


cents a pound for it. Thus our annual in- 
come from abroad was increased to the 
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amount of $228,000,000 by the rise in the 
price of cotton from 5 1/2 to I1 1/2 cents a 
pound. Such an incoming stream of wealth 
would effect staggering results in the course 
The twelve years from 1892 to 
1903 was a period of low prices for cotton. 
During that time we exported 37,892,000,000 
pounds of cotton, and received $2,916,000,- 
o00 or 7 7/10 cents a pound for it. If dur- 
ing that period the price of cotton had aver- 
aged 12 cents we have obtained 
$4,547,000,000 for the cotton exported, or 
$1,631,000,000 more than we did receive. 
The vast possibilities for money making 
by selling our surplus cotton at good prices 
are still with us. The world depends on the 
United States for cotton and every American 
should understand the advantage of obtain- 
ing and seek to obtain for our surplus cotton 
all that the foreign cotton trade will bear. 
The Textile World Record was the first 
journal representing textile manufacturing 
interests that recognized and proclaimed the 
advantages to all American interests of fair 
prices for American cotton. This position 
we have maintained for years without varia- 
tion and it is gratifying to find evidence that 
the textile trade agrees with us, as is shown 
in the following etter from James R. Mac- 
Coll, ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers to Harvie 


Jordan, president of the Southern Cotton 
Association: 


of vears. 


would 


Pawtucket, R. I., Nov. 2, 1908. 
Mr. Harvie Jordan, President Southern Cotton 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sir:—I thank you for your kind invitation 
to attend the Cotton Conference at Memphis, and 
regret that on account of other engagements I am 
unable to accept it. I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with the work of your Association in endeavoring 
to obtain for the growers of cotton a profitable 
price for the cotton crop. The recent period of ac- 
tivity in the cotton industry of the world demon- 
strated the fact that a so-called high price for cot- 
ton does not seriously interfere with the consump- 
tion, nor with the profit in manufacturing the raw 
material. I believe that most American manufac- 
turers, who have given thought to the subject, real- 
ize that an adequate price for cotton, by increasing 
the wealth of the South, would tend towards the 
prosperity of the whole country. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that an exorbitant profit 
will tend to stimulate production both in the South- 
ern States and throughout the world, and also that 
in a period of business depression, when manufac- 
turing is being carried on without profit, the farm- 
ers must expect to some extent to share in the 
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effects of this condition, remembering that at su 
times low prices of manufactured goods stimul: 
buying and bring about a recovery. 

Hoping that you will have a most success 
meeting, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. R. MacColl. 

There is no occasion for uneasiness ov: 
the possibility of high prices for America: 
cotton stimulating production abroad. |i 
will be time enough to take that into cor 
sideration when colonial cotton becomes a1 
appreciable quantity in the statistics of cot 
ton movement into sight. 


—$$— 


The Compulsory Working of Foreign Patents. 


The reassembling of Congress strengthens 
the general interest in the question of pri 
viding some means for the compulsory work 
ing in the United States of inventions pat 
ented by foreigners in the United States, or 
patented in this country by anyone and 
worked abroad to supply the American 
market. It will be remembered that at its 
last session Congress was persuaded to post 
pone action in order to give the State De- 
partment an opportunity to reach a solution 
of the question by negotiations with foreign 
countries. Nothing has as yet been made 
public as to what results if any have at- 
tended this diplomatic effort. While we are 
waiting for action at Washington it will be 
useful to examine the list of new industries 
that the British law passed last year and has 
already brought into British territory. It 
should not be forgotten that, important as 
this list is, it includes only those companies 
or firms whose action in establishing British 
branches because of the new patent act has 
been announced in the press. There are un- 
coubtedly others that are establishing works 
on British territory for the same reason that 
have avoided publicity. Then there are th: 
large number that have protected their Brit- 
ish patents by arranging with British firms 
for working them in the United Kingdom. 
In our October issue we called attention t: 
the visit to this country of two representa- 
tives of the Trafford Park Estates on th: 
Manchester ship canal, to arrange with 
American owners of British patents for 
working their inventions in Trafford Park. 
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their return to Manchester the follow- 
announcement appeared in the Guardian: 


; a result of the visit an arrangement has been 
e for the representatives of numerous Ameri- 
firms holding patent rights in this country to 
Manchester to go into the conditions of local 
ufacture. 
steps have also been taken for the launching of 
heme to raise capital for the erection at Traf- 
| Park of an extensive works on the “hive” or 
bined system, combining all the facilities and 
lvantages available for manufacturers on the 
nal and at Trafford Park, and the leasing of it 
to thirty or forty manufacturers in sections 
itable to their requirements. 


An interesting development of the situa- 
n is the effort made to attract to Ireland 
reign, and especially American firms seek- 
ing to protect their British patents. This is 
indicated by the following letter from John 
Redmond, M. P., to Joseph McCarroll, 
H. C., of Wicklow. 
United Irish League, 
39 Upper O’Connell St., 
Dublin, Oct. 22, 1908. 
My Dear McCarroll: With reference to our 
versation this morning, I quite agree with you 
Wicklow possesses many special advantages 
r the starting of manufactures and industries. 
When I was in America, I found that widespread 
rest was taken in the new Patents Law. I had 
opportunity of meeting many of the manufac- 
ring and commerciai class, especially in Boston, 
w York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and they all 
ilized that in consequence of the new law it will 
necessary for them to start factories in some 
part of Great Britain or Ireland. I urged most 
rongly upon them that a preference should be 
given to Ireland. Doing this would entail no loss 
upon them; but, on the contrary, owing to cheap 
hor, good water power, and other advantages, 
they would gain by starting their factories in this 
ountry rather than in Great Britain. 

The suggestions I made were received most 
sympathetically, and I have no doubt that some of 
the American manufacturers will, before long, 
take steps to start factories in this country. 

I see that England is taking steps to induce 
the building of factories in England by sending a 
deputation to America to interview the manufac 
turers there. I hope that those who are specially 
ngaged in the effort to resuscitate Irish industries 
will take what steps they think best to follow up 
the suggestions which I made to American manu- 
facturers during my recent trip. 

Very truly yours, 


J. E. Redmond. 
Following is a list of foreign firms which 
are establishing British branch works to 
protect their British patents: 


1. An American manufacturer of safety razors 
to establish works at Sheffield employing 500 
ands. 
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2. The Hoechst Farbwerke, German manufac- 
turers of artificial dyestuffs, have established works 
at Ellesmere Port, near Chester, Eng. This plant 
is shown in course of construction in the accom- 
panying illustration, it being the first factory 
established on British soil for the manufacture of 
artificial indigo, 

3. The Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., an- 
other of the great German dyestuff companies, is 
to establish works near Manchester, Eng., for the 
manufacture of all of its products. 

4. The J. P. Bemberg Aktien Gesellschaft, of 
Oehde, near Barmen-Rittenhausen, Germany, is to 
establish branch works in England for the produc- 
tion of artificial silk. 

5. The United Shoe Machinery Co., of Massa- 
chusetts, are to build more of their machines in 
England to prevent revocation of their patents. 
For this purpose they are enlarging their works 
at Leicester, England. 

6. The Badische Anilin and Sodafabrik, Lud- 
wigshafen am Rhein, Germany, is preparing to 
establish branch works in England. 

7. The Aktiengesellschaft fuer Anilinfabrika- 
tion, of Berlin, Germany, is negotiating for a site 
for branch works in England. 

& The Sanatogen Food Co. is to manufacture 
their products by patented processes in Cornwall. 

9. The Pintsch Suction Gas Plant Co. is estab- 
lishing branch works in London. 

10. Lhe National Cash Register Co. is protect- 
ing their British patents by manufacturing their 
products. in London. 

11. The Linkmeyer Artificial Silk Co. has ar- 
ranged to have its processes worked in England 
by a branch under the name of the United Cellu- 
loid Silk Spinners, Ltd. 

12. The Vereinigte Glanzstaff-Fabriken, of ElI- 
berfeld, Germany, manufacturers of artificial silk, 
with branches in Austria and France, have organ- 
ized a British branch with a capital of $875,000. 
The English works are now in course of construc- 
tion, this branch having been established to protect 
the British patents. 

13. The Deutsch Waffen and Munitions Ges- 
ellschaft, German manufacturers of arms and muni- 
tions of war, will locate probably in Wales. 

14. The Buffalo (N. Y.) Specialty Co. will 
establish branch works at London. 

15. The Clinton (Mass.) Wire Cloth Co. Works 
to be built in Cheshire. 

16. The Staly Electrophone Co., of Chicago, 
Ill. Pocket telephones for the deaf. Branch 
works at London, to employ 600 hands. 

17. Pacific Electric Heating, Chicago, III 
Branch works at Coventry. 

1% The Negri-Pipiz Co. <A factor for the 
manufacture of patented toothpicks, St. James 
Market, Piccadilly, London. 

19. ‘The Mills Novelty Co. (American). A fac- 
tory at London for the manufacture of slot ma- 
chines and other patented novelties. 

20. The Pforzheim Colony (German). Branch 
works for the manufacture of jewelry. 

21. The Treefood Co. (American). A large fac- 
tory at Wrenbury, Cheshire, for the manufacture 
of milk and egg food. 
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No Reduction of Wages at Fall River. 


The decision of the Fall River cotton man- 
ufacturers to waive their right to reduce 
wages 8.44 per cent. from 19.66 to 18 cents 
per cut under the sliding scale agreement is 
an event of deep significance. It was made 
known by the following letter from the 
Manufacturers’ Association to the Textile 
Council: 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
Fall River, Mass., Nov. 19, 1908. 
To the Textile Council of Fall River, Gentlemen: 

By the terms of the agreement between the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the textile 
unions of Fall River, the wages now in force will 
be automatically reduced on December 7th by 
reason of the margin between the price of cloth 
and the price of cotton computed to the 28th inst. 

Believing that indications point to a prosperous 
season, the Manufacturers’ Association is inclined 
to waive, for the present occasion, its right under 
the contract to reduce wages and to suggest, if it 
is agreeable to the Textile Council, that the pres- 
ent rate of wages be maintained for the ensuing 
period of six months, it being thoroughly under- 
stood that the extra wage thus paid is something 
over and above what is required by the contract, 
which still remains binding on both parties, and is 
offered as in some way a substantial recognition 
of the good faith of the operatives in remaining 
true to their contractual obligations. 

If, therefore, the members of the Textile Coun- 
cil approve this suggestion, and thus indicate their 
understanding that no precedent is hereby estab- 
lished and that the textile agreement still remains 
in full force, the arrangement outlined above will 
become effective. 
Executive Committee of 

Association, 


Cotton Manufacturers’ 
George H. Hills 
President. 
The undersigned, members of the Fall River 
Textile Council, approve the foregoing and agree 
thereto, 
Carders’ Protective Association, 
James Tansey, 
Secretary. 
Weavers’ Progressive Association, 
James Whitehead, 
Secretary 
Mule Spinners’ Association. 
Thomas O’Donnell, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Loomfixers’ Association, 
Thomas Taylor, 
Secretary. 
Slasher Tenders’ Association, 
William Harwood 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The operation of the sliding scale during 
the past six months, and which under the 
agreement would have brought about a re- 
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duction to 18 cents a cut for the next six 
months, has been as follows: 





aSinch 384 inch 
Cotton 64x64 64x 64 Margin 
May 29 . 11.412 3} 47, 57.3239 
June 5. . 11.44 3} 43 58.1719 
June 12 . 11.40 3} 45 58.4919 
June 19 - 11.858 34 45 54.8252 
June 26 . 11.85 $1 429 54.5470 
July 3 . . 11.484 34 442 55.9283 
July 10. . 11.22 3} 4} 57.8625 
July 17. - 11.084 3} 4, 57.5762 
July 24. . 10.893 3} 417 58.0749 
July 31. . 10.784 31 4] 57.6171 
Aug.7 . . 10.758 34 4, 54.6579 
Aug. 14 . 10.592 31 41 56.6811 
Aug. 21 . 10.303 3} 41 58.9477 
Aug. 28 9.784 3, 44 58.9289 
Sept. 4. 9.362 8 4} 60.8561 
Sept. 11 9.38 3 42 60.7494 
Sept. 18 9.46% 3 42 60.0561 
Sept. 25 9.40 8 42 60.5894 
Oct. 2 9.325 8 47, 59.4649 
Oct. 9 . 9.075 3 41 68.1894 
Oct. 16. 9.194 3 4} 62.2561 
Oct. 23 . 9.30% 37, 47, 63.17385 
Oct. 80 . 9.375 34 4, 66.7059 
Nov. 6. 9.33 3} 47% 78.0991 
Noy. 13 9.312 8} 444 75.4035 
Nov. 20 9.453 3} 4) 76.0945 
Novy, 27 9.49 835 43 78.0912 
Average 61.458 


About 25,000 operatives are affected by 
the agreement so that the voluntary waiver 
of the reduction by the manufacturers makes 
a difference equal to full wages for over 
2,100 Operatives. That is a very large 
amount for the manufacturers to relinquish 
and they deserve great credit for their gen- 
erous action. Nothing could have been 
more effective and timely than this waiver in 
strengthening the good feeling between cot- 
ton employers and employes which has been 
growing since the present sliding scale 
agreement went into effect. The sliding 
scale is imperfect; it fails to meet the re- 
quirement of either employer or employe. 
But the great thing about it is that it is an 
agreement for the automatic regulation of 
wages. Under it both sides have exhibited 
moderation, a spirit of conciliation and a de- 
termination to abide by its terms. And this 
commendable disposition has been exhibited 
by the employes at a time when the agree- 
‘nent imposed on them such a serious burden 
as a cut of 18 per cent., with the prospect oi 
another of 8 1/2 per cent. 
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[he manufacturers, on the other hand, 
modified the agreement early in its history 
} as to provide for a minimum wage with 
‘eater stability, and now they have given 
ost striking proof of their spirit of con- 
‘ssion and cooperation by relinquishing an 
mportant advantage under the agreement. 
They do this undoubtedly because they be- 
lieve that insisting on the reduction would 
ye an injustice. This is the practical recog- 
ition of the important fact.that the wages 

textile mill operatives are below the 
American wage standard. 

This inequality was illustrated in our Oc- 
tober issue by a comparison of weavers’ and 
masons’ wages in England and the United 
States. A mason earns 155 per cent. more 
in the United States than in England, al- 
though working 4 1/2 hours less a week. A 
weaver earns only 38 per cent. more in the 
United States than in England, although 
working 4 hours more a week. Illustrations 
ct similar discrepancies can be found by 
comparing American and foreign wages in 
the textile trades with American and foreign 
wages in other occupations that enjoy 
natural and prohibitory protection, the latter 
being illustrated by the work of house car- 
penters, barbers, lawyers, doctors, school- 
teachers, stenographers, government officials 
and others. 

It is not fair that those who receive the 
full American compensation becatise natur- 
ally protected against foreign competition, 
should be able to buy transportable products 
at the low prices made possible by bringing 
the production of these transportable prod- 
ucts into competition with cheap foreign 
labor. The wages of all American industries 
should be on an American level. The man- 
ufacturers of Fall River have proved their 
desire to pay the highest wages warranted 
by business conditions. That spirit should, 
we believe, and will animate all American 
manufacturers. But they cannot pay more 
than the consumer will pay to them. Con- 
sequently if the American working people 
engaged in the production of easily trans- 
portable goods, like textiles, are to obtain 
American wages they must address them- 
selves to the problem of providing their oc- 
upations with some arbitrary 


barrier 


315 


against foreign goods that will correspond to: 
the barrier provided by nature in other oc- 
cupations. 
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Standard Grades for American Cotton. 


At its last session Congress authorized 
the Department of Agriculture to establish 
mine standard grades for American cotton, 
the object being to secure uniformity of 
grading in all cotton markets. This action 
by Congress was the result of the agitation 
for the correction of abuses in the market- 
ing of cotton, particularly in connection with 
trading on the exchanges. The public has 
known nothing as to what action the De- 
partment was taking to establish these stand- 
ards, but the recent publication in English 
papers of a letter from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to C. W. Macara, President of the 
European Cotton Federation, reveals the 
fact that the Department has its plans well 
advanced for holding a conference of cotton 
experts at Washington early in 1909 to es- 
tablish these grades. In this letter the De- 
partment requests Mr. Macara to suggest 
the names of several European experts to 
represent Great Britain and the Continent at 
the Conference. The letter is in part as fol- 
lows: 

It is desired to secure for this Conference men 
of the very highest ability as cotton experts, and, 
at the same time, men who have the very highest 
business standing and are thoroughly conservant 
with all phases of the cotton trade. Little diffi- 
culty is experienced in securing men of this char- 
acter from the United States, prominent business 
men having already indicated their willingness to 
serve the cotton trade in this respect. It is 
thought that two or three days in Washington 
will be sufficient for the Conference. The De- 
partment of Agriculture will refund traveling ex- 
penses of the members. All the facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture will be placed at the 
disposal of the members of the Committee. They 
will have assembled for their information cotton 
standards from all the American cotton exchanges 
and from the foreign cotton exchanges, these ex- 
changes having generously agreed to contribute 
their standards for this purpose. 

It is thought that you may be able to suggest 
members who will attend this Conference, men of 
the highest standard indicated above. 

It is right that the Department should call 
to its aid the best European experts in es- 
tablishing the standards for American cot- 
ton, but it is somewhat anomalous that the 
first news of the coming conference on cot- 
ton standards should be obtained by way of 


England and as a result of what is evidently 
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the unauthorized publication of the Depart- 
ment’s letter to the European Federation 
There is no reason for secrecy in regard t: 
the fixing of these standards and there is 
every reason for the widest publicity in order 
that every branch of the cotton trade may 


have an opportunity to aid in this important 
work, 
_—__—_¢ 


No Boycott of Consumers. 


The lockout in Lancashire was brought to 
a sudden end last month by a compromise 
which provided that the 5 per cent. reduc- 
tion of wages should go into effect on March 
I instead of Jan. 1, 1909. The operatives 
have gained the 5 per cent. for two months 
at a cost of two months of idleness. They 
have also shown their readiness to make 
heavy sacrifices rather than submit to what 
they believe to be an unwarranted reductio™ 
of wages, and this, they profess to believe, 
will bring its reward in future negotiations 
with their employers. 

The settlement last month was unques- 
tionably hastened by the pressure of public 
opinion. The employers had taken the posi- 
tion that they could stand the lockout indefi- 
nitely, that in fact it worked to their advan- 
tage by cheapening the raw material and 
raising the price of goods. In this frame of 
mind they were deaf to all arguments in 
favor of compromise until they discovered 
that the British public was getting angry. 
The unemployed present a serious problem 
in all branches of British trade. Public char- 
ity is taxed to the limit. Mayors and other 
officials have organized relief funds, and have 
appealed to the press to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Widespread suffering and destitution 
prevail among the poor, while the approach 
of winter threatens an early aggrava- 
tion of an already desperate situation. It 
was this condition that made the lockout 
among the cotton operatives intolerable. 
The public demanded that the employers 
abandon their stiff-necked attitude and rec- 
ognize that they owed something to the 
community as well as to their stockholders. 
Commenting on this phase of the question 
the “Manchester Guardian” said: 




















No industry, no community, no individual manu- 
turer can hope to prosper by idleness or by 
ycotting consumers, and we hope that this au- 
nn’s experience, when we have seen how little 
ipression upon the world’s markets has been 
eated by nearly two months’ cessation of work 
our spinning mills, may induce the leaders of 
lustry to take a somewhat more sceptical view 

the supposed economic virtues of organized 
aste of time. It was not by such methods that 
igland’s supremacy in the cotton cloth markets 

the world was achieved by our fathers and 
randfathers, nor is it by such methods that we 
in hope to maintain it. 


The enthusiasm among English cotton 
spinners regarding short time as a panacea 
ior all their industrial ills has been damp- 
ened, and they have been suddenly brougiit 
to a realization of the fact that the running 
of a cotton mill is not only a privilege, but 
to a certain extent an obligation. The 
veight of this obligation will in all probabil- 
ity stimulate interest in the automatic regu- 
lation of wages in English mills, a question 
n which the “Guardian” makes these very 
pertinent observations: 


If we attribute (as we must) to all concerned in 
he unhappy business—employers and trade union- 
ists alike—the best intentions, a single devotion to 
their conceptions of duty and equity, and an aver- 
age share of common sense, and consider how bad 
has been their collective failure to avert a very dis- 
strous sttspension of industry, we are driven to 

nclude that some further element is necessary to 

feguard the common interests of Lancashire in 
future. Wage disputes in highly organized indus- 
tries are becoming less and less a matter of ethics 
or of “bluff”? and more and more a matter of arith- 
metic. When everybody has a good cause and is 
equally ready and able to fight for it some abso- 
lutely neutral and even impersonal arbitrament be- 
ymes mecessary—some means of ascertaining, 
therwise than experimentally, who would bleed 
) death first in the event of a struggle to the bit- 
ter end. In the Lancashire cotton industry we 
have reached the stage when some such automatic 
instrument for determining the time and direction 

f wage fluctuations within certain limits is re- 
uired if our admirable organizations of capital and 

bor are not to offer to the world periodical exhi- 
itions of dissension and obstinacy which would in- 
ite the laughter when they did not evoke the com- 
pa We look to those to whose 


+ 


ission of our rivals. 
are the interests of the various parties concerned 
re entrusted to endeavor once more in a reason- 
ible and conciliatory spirit to fashion an instru- 
ment which shall remove from Lancashire the risk 
f these recurring industrial humiliations. 


i 

Brazil imported hosiery from Germany in 
(907 to the amount of $239,220, as compared 
with $304,743 the year before. 
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The Work ef the Bureau of Manufactures. 





In the work of preparation for the re- 
vision of the Dingley tariff the Bureau of 
Manufactures, of which Major John M. Car- 
son is Chief, is deserving of especial credit. 
The task was to obtain reliable data relating 
to a large number of industries in foreign 
countries. It was necessary not only to have 
competent agents abroad, but to give these 
investigators detailed instructions as to the 
information desired. Moreover the work re- 
quired a great deal of time and it was, there- 
fore, essential that the plan of operation 
should be defined long before the reports 
were wanted. That involved a careful in- 
vestigation of the technical details of many 
trades by the Department at Washington. 
We have had an opportunity of observing 
the painstaking and systematic character of 
this work as related to textile manufactur- 
ing, both in its preparatory stage and as de- 
veloped by the agents who were sent abroad 
to make the inquiries on the spot. The De- 
partment knew what it wanted and was for- 
tunate in its selection of the men to carry 
out the plan abroad. It was a difficult and 
delicate mission, involving inquiries in the 
business affairs of foreign manufacturers, 
and the tactfulness and good judgment with 
which it has been performed are demon- 
strated by the fact that from no foreign dis- 
trict visited by these United States special 
agents has there come the slightest com- 
plaint. Moreover they got results. Our 
English correspondent quotes in this issue a 
speaker who was addressing a week or two 
ago several hundred manufacturers at Brad- 
ford. Speaking of the work done by Special 
Agent W. A. Graham Clark, the speaker 
said: “He has far more detailed information 
as to costs in the district than I have, and 
more I believe than any man in this room 
has.” 

The mass of information thus obtained 
will prove of great value to the Committee 
on Ways and Means in the revision of the 
tariff and to the public in forming a judg- 
ment of any changes that may be proposed. 
Doubtless these agents, many of whom have 
been engaged for several years in this for- 
eign investigation, have accumulated a valu- 
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able fund of information that they have not 
been able to send home by means of written 
1eports. For this reason we want to sug- 
gest that on their return home arrangements 
be made for them to meet American manu- 
facturers and answer any questions that may 
be asked, supplementing their valuable writ- 
ten reports by informal talks in the leading 
manufacturing districts. 


ee me 


How It Looks to the Germans. 


Revising the Dingley tariff downwards is 
very popular in Germany and the following 
extract from the “Wochenberichte der Leip- 
ziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie” 
expresses the general German hope tem- 
pered by doubt: 


fhe German manuiacturers of goods for export 


have for several months looked forward hopefully 
t he close of the presidential campaign in the 
United States. The news last week that Taft, the 
Republican « lidate had been elected caused gen- 
cral satisfaction among all classes of German 
manufacturers he trade expects that the elec- 
tion of Taft will be followed by a prompt revision 
f the Dingley tariff, which is now causing so 


uch injury tc our exports to America. 


This hope should not be allowed to rise too high 


1 


because Taft during the campaign made the fol- 


owing statement of his position on tariff revision: 

The Republican system of tariff protection has 
led to the establishment of a standard of wages 
which makes possible a much higher standard of 
living for the worker. It is the policy of the Re- 
publican party to raise this standard of living still 
higher. Since the Dingley tariff went into effect, 
the conditions of production have changed in cer- 
tain branches of industry. The tariff on some 
goods is higher than the difference between the 
cost of production in Europe and here, plus a 
fair profit for the manufacturer. An excess above 
this difference is only an aid to the establishment 
and maintenance of monopolies. On the other 
hand there are other industries that are not suffi- 
ciently protected and these deserve a higher tariff. 
mn of the tariff in these two directions at 
the beginning of the new administration by Con- 
gress at a special session, will cause the least pos- 
ble disturbance to the home trade. 


evisic 


sipie 


Even though we are called upon to temper the 
German hope that the Dingley tariff, which bears 
ly 


so heavily cn our industry, may be lowered, on 


the other hand, it should not be forgotten that the 


end of the presidential campaign, which has dis- 
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turbed business so much, is likely to mark the 
beginning of better business, resulting in increa 
exports of German goods to the United States. 


ee 


A Good Example. 





The Chinese Board of Industries an 
Commerce has recently issued an order r 
quiring all uniforms for the army, police an 
schools throughout the empire to be mad 
exclusively of Chinese material. This excel 
lent order which originated with the Haime: 
Chamber of Commerce is a significant sig: 
of the “awakening of China.” One of th 
first signs that a nation is awake is the pri 
tection of home industries. At first the 
Chinese uniforms from native cloths will b 
of coarse texture as the Chinese textile in 
dustry has not advanced to the manufactur: 
of fine goods. Gradually, however, the fal 
rics will doubtless improve in quality and 
this will correspond with an improvement i1 
the condition of the people themselves 
The world cannot count on an exploitation 
of China for the benefit of foreign industries 
That country is surely under the influenc: 
of the world-wide trend toward the protec 
tion and development of local industries. 
This means a decrease in international com 
merce, but an increase in the welfare of th 
human race. 

srariasintibadecidpeinitniniapminanee 


- Our Foreign Trade in Textiles. 


The accompanving tables and charts of 
our textile exports and imports for the last 
nineteen vears are of especial interest at th: 
present time. The charts show in graphic 
form the fluctuations in the annual totals fo: 
each class of materials with the exception of 
the exports of wool and wool goods. Th: 
latter are omitted because so small that the: 
could not be shown on the scale adopted fo: 
the imports. The annual totals for raw cot 
ton exports are so large that a greatly r« 
duced (1/5) scale had to be adopted to kee; 
the charts of uniform size. 

nesnenemananitnetnaimeneians 

China imported cotton gcods to the ex- 
tent of $95,132,362 in 1907, against $122,- 
182,276 in 1906, and $145,162,360 in 1905. 








EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON AND WASTE. 


Lbs. in units of one million. 
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Value in units of $100,000. 


IMPORTS. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTONS. 


Value in units of $100,000. 


Year Ending June 30 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL, 


Year Ending June 30. 


Colored. 
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Uncolored. 


Apparel. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 


Value in units of &100,000. 
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More Facts About the Khaki Contracts. 


A few days after the publication of the 
rticle, “British Khaki for American Sol- 
diers,” in our August issue, we were in- 
formed by the Quartermaster General at 
Vashington that a contract for 464,000 yards 
§ Wigan No. 2 khaki at 14 2/3 cents a yard 
had been awarded to Holliday, Wise & Co., 
of Manila. As the Quartermaster General 
had previously informed us that this ma- 
terial, Wigan khaki, cost 19 cents a yard, 
we asked him for an explanation of the dis- 
crepancy and were informed that the higher 
price was for the material purchased last 
vear; that the lower price was for the goods 


for which a contract had been awarded this 
veat, June 17, 1908; and that it was “not 
known here (Washington) whether any dif- 
ference exists in the two fabrics.” 

In order to get at the facts we wrote to 
Holliday, Wise & Co., the contractor who 
supplied the British goods at Manila, and to 
the Quartermaster, U. S. Army, at Manila, 
asking for samples of the 14 2/3 cent British 
cloth. The Quartermaster at Manila in re- 
ply sent us a two-yard sample of the goods. 
Holliday, Wise & Co. sent us a good sized 
but smaller sample with the following letter: 


Manila, P. I., Oct. 13, 1908. 

Dear Sir:—We are in possession of your favor 
of 28th August and in reply to same have pleasure 
in enclosing a sample of the cloth in question, 
which you will find is the well known “Wigan” of 
Messrs. Spinner & Co. The price you quote is 
correct (14 2/3 cents a yard). 

We have before us a copy of an article presum- 
ably taken from your August number and would 
like to call your attention to the misstatements 
contained in it. We are not aware that the makers 
f “Wigan” and “Stockport” khaki claim that their 
drill is much better than the American make, but 
it is considerably cheaper and to say the least quite 
as good. The chief point and the one more or less 
yverlooked in your article is the question of dye, 
and it is this that makes Spinner’s khaki .without 
‘ompetition in the world. 

Leemann & Gatty’s dye is absolutely fast and no 
‘ther khaki dye is that, least of all the American. 
Could you but see the different dyed cloths in use, 
as we do in these islands, we think you would be 
-onvinced as to the absolute superiority of either 
“Wigan” or “Stockport.” More certainly would 
this be the case did you happen to be an officer 
with a pride in the appearance of your men. Judg- 
ing from your article you do not know that this 
cloth is not made into uniforms by “coolie labor.” 


The contractor for this part of the work employs 
Filipinos entirely. You base your article on a 
price of 19 cents and contract was actually let at 
14 2/3 cents. ; 

You have thus a cloth of excellent quality which 


experience has adapted to the needs of the tropics, 


of absolutely fast dye and about 40 per cent. 


cheaper than the American make, and yet you 
blame your purchasing officers for using it, 


Yours faithfully, 
Holliday, Wise & Co. 

The statements in our August article that 
Holliday, Wise & Co. call into question are 
those referring to the quoted price of the 
British cloth and to the kind of labor used 
in making the uniforms. When the New 
England manufacturers discovered last June 
that contracts had been let for British khaki 
it was stated that the uniforms were made 
up at Manila by Chinese labor. This was 
our authority for the use of the word 
“Chinese,” and no reference was made to 
“coolie labor.” We have no doubt Holliday, 
Wise & Co. are correct in stating that the 
uniforms are made up by Filipinos, but that 
has not the remotest bearing on our objec- 
tion to the contracts for British khaki and 
for making the uniforms. Our objection is 
to the purchase of foreign goods and the em- 
ployment of foreign labor for making uni- 
forms for United States soldiers. Whether 
the foreign labor so employed is Chinese, 
Filipino, Japanese, British, German or of 
other nationality makes no difference. The 
objection is based on the fact that it is 
cheap labor employed outside of the area 
protected by the Dingley tariff. It un- 
necessary to restate the grounds for this 
objection, as our August article was so clear 
that there is no excuse for any misunder- 
standing. 


1S 


The prices we quoted were obtained from 
the War Department at Washington and, as 
explained in the beginning of this article, 
are correct for the khaki bought in 1907. 
That was hefore the contracts for British 
goods were discovered here before 
American manufacturers had lodged a pro- 
test against them with Secretary of War, 
now President-elect, Taft. As will be seen 


and 
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farther on, the June, 1908, contract with 
Holliday, Wise & Co. was for the same grade 
of British khaki as had been bought last year 
for 19 cents a yard. We are not going to 
enter into any guessing match as to why the 
price on Wigan No. 2 was reduced from 19 
cents in 1907 to 14 2/3 cents in 1908. It may 
have been due to the business depression 
that began with the October panic of last 
year, or it may have been brought about by 
the clamor raised in this country over the 
contracts. Be that as it may, we have to 
deal with the fact that the price was reduced 
to 14 2/3 cents a yard. Now before going 
any farther let us analyze the two samples of 
Wigan No. 2 received from Holliday, Wise 
& Co. and from the Quartermaster at Ma- 
nila, and also a third sample of American 
make, made of single yarn throughout, 
which was offered at 16 cents a yard to the 
War Department at Washington and re- 
jected some months before the contract was 
awarded to Holliday, Wise & Co. The re- 
sults of the analvsis are as follows: 

5. Sample of Wigan No. 2 from Holliday, Wise 
& Co. Delivered on present contract at 14 2/3 
cents a vard: 

Weight, 6.3 ozs. per yd., 28 in. 

Warp, 93 ends per inch, single 14s yarn. 


Filling, 54 picks per inch, single 10.4s yarn. 
Sizing, none. 


6. Sample of Wigan No. 2 from the Quarter- 
master at Manila. Delivered on present contract 
at 14 2/3 cents a yard: 

Weight, 6.1 ozs. per yd, 28 in 

Warp, 94 1/2 ends per inch, single 14.3s yarn. 

Filling, 52 1/2 picks per inch, single 10.9s yarn 


Sizing, none. 


7. Sample of American khaki offered to the War 


Department at 16 cents a yard and rejected previ- 
ous to June, 1908: 
Weight, 8.1 ozs. per yd. 
Warp, 89 ends per inch, single 11.7s yarn. 
Filling, 50 picks per inch, single 8s yarn 


Sizing, none 

[All sizes are for the yarn as it lies in the cloth 
without allowance for take-up.] 

Nos. 5 and 6 are practically alike, the dif- 
ferences in weight and set being such as 
would easily come within the ordinary varia- 
tion of such Accepting No. 5 as the 
will next reduce the 
a pound basis with the following 


gvoods. 
British standard we 
price to 


result: 


No. &§ 
a 


Wigan No. 2, bought at 37 1/4 cents 


pound 
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No. 7 American, offered to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and rejected at 31 5/8 cents a 
pound. 


The set (threads per inch) is practically 
the same in both fabrics, but the American 
cloth is nearly 2 ounces heavier than the 
British. And yet the American cloth was 
offered to the War Department at Wash- 
ington for 31 5/8 cents a pound, and re- 
jected; while the British cloth was bought 
by the Manila authorities in 1907 at 48 1/4 
cents a pound, and in 1908 at 37 1/4 cents a 
pound without the details of the last contract 
having been approved or even made known 
at Washington. It is no answer to say that 
the British goods were better suited to the 
tropics because lighter. American manufac- 
turers have stood ready to make a fabric of 
any weight desired. These facts call not for 
comment by us, but for a thorough investi- 
gation by some one with sufficient authority 
to locate the responsibility for such discrim- 
ination against American goods. 

THE KHAKI DYE. 

In their letter Holliday, Wise & Co. lay 
great stress on the color of the goods, claim- 
ing that the British color is the best in the 
world, and that the American is the poorest. 
The color of the khaki cloth had not been 
brought into question when our August arti- 
cle was written, hence no reference was 
made to it. Since the glaring discrimination 
against the American fabrics was exposed 
an effort has been made to shift the discus- 
sion to the question of fastness of color. If 
the American shade was inferior the proper 
course for the War Department to take was 
to call the attention of American manufac- 
turers to the defect and ask them to dupli- 
cate the British fabric in every respect. This 
was not done. Instead the War Department 
at Washington doggedly insisted on having 
American manufacturers comply _ strictly 
with certain rigid specifications as to weight 
and set of cloth, and allowed Gen. Leonard 
Wood and the other military authorities at 
Manila complete freedom to buy the fabric 
that the British contractors had for sale. 
without requiring them to submit the speci- 
fications as to fabric or price to Washington 
for approval.’ The difference in the con- 

















THE KHAKI 


iction of the two cloths would as a mat- 

; of course affect the fastness of the color. 

ither Leemann and Gatty nor any other 

ver can obtain as fast a khaki shade on 
eavy and closely set cloths like the Ameri- 

1 khaki, Nos. 3 and 4, as they can obtain 

1 a light and slazy cloth like the British 
khaki, Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 6 (for Nos. I to 4, see 
\ugust issue). If the American dyers 

uld fail to produce a khaki color which 
; all that is desired, let them have a chance 
to try until they do succeed. That would 

but repeating the experience of English 
dyers who failed at first and have apparently 

icceeded now in getting on a slazy cloth a 
hade satisfactory to the U. S. authorities at 
Manila. 

No one is more desirous of holding the 
American manufacturers and dyers of mili- 
tary khaki to a high standard of workman- 
ship than we are. No officer has a greater 
pride in the appearance of American soldiers 
than we have. But we also have a pride in 
the standard of living among American 
working people, and for this reason we have 
protested against the unfair and stupid if not 
corrupt discrimination against American 
khaki by the War Department at Wash- 
ington. 

a 
A Reunion of Delegates to the Atlanta Cotton 
Conference. 


Evidence of the good results following the 
\tlanta Cotton Conference of 1907 was sup- 
plied last month at Manchester by a reunion 

the English delegates. There of 
ourse, a banquet; after that came speeches 
in which the state of the trade was discussed 
nd the benefits of cooperation emphasized. 
Such a reunion is proof that our English 
iriends retain pleasant memories of their 
isit to this country and their attendance at 


was, 


It is likewise 
ery gratifying to be able to state that the 
English and Continental Cotton Associations 
ave appointed representatives on the Inter- 
national Cotton Committee which was au- 
We are 


the great cotton conference. 


thorized by the Atlanta Conference. 
nformed #hat the completion of the commit- 

e€ now awaits only the appointment of rep- 
resentatives by the cotton growers’ associa- 
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tions. When they are named the Interna- 
tional Committee will be ready for business. 
Se 


Philippine Weights and Measures. 


Two years ago, in January, 1907, we called 
attention to a decree issued in the preceding 
August at Manila by the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and providing that after January 1, 
1909, the only legal weights and measures in 
the Philippines shall be those of the metric 
system. Penalties were provided for the 
use of any other weights and measures after 
that date. At the same time we stated as a 
fact, rather than predicted, that “the metric 
order would be a dead letter from the start.” 
The following editorial from the “Manila 
Times” of Oct. 30, 1908, shows that the im- 
possibility of enforcing the decree has been 
discovered before the date, Jan. I, 1909, on 
which it was to go into effect: 


There is a growing tide of objection to the en- 
forcement on January first next of the new system 
of weights and measures adopted by the govern- 
ment about a year ago and it is very probable that 
it will culminate in a movement and petition for 
delay. Two important objections are at this time 
being urged and it appears to us that they are 
worthy of serious consideration. The first is that 
the common people have not been in any respect 
made ready for the important change involved and 
the second that the mercantile and trading com- 
munity should not at this time be called upon to 
make the financial outlay necessary for new equip- 
ment. The new system is in partial use and the 
officials of the central government declare the 
municipal governments have been using it in a 
very satisfactory manner for some time. We 
doubt, however, that the planters and small pro- 
ducers know anything about it and that a quick 
change would greatly operate to their confusion 
and disadvantage. 

It is also true that the merchants are not at this 
time prepared for the expense the change. 
They have had a bad year and cannot well afford 
at this time to lay out the money that the change 
would make immediately necessary. Some idea of 
the extent of the expenditure involved can be 
gained from the fact that an estimate prepared by 
ene firm showed that it would cost 10,000 pesos to 
effect the change. That figure probably repre- 
sents the extreme of cost, but when all, great and 
small, have been included the grand total is a very 
large one. If times were prosperous this would 
hardly be a serious consideration, but unfortu- 
nately these are days when the pesos must be 
watched 

It is very true that 


ot 


is far as weights and meas- 
ures are concerned the Philippines are in a very 
chaotic state and that there exists a crying need 
for reform, but the writer is not so sure that we 
should have swallowed at a gulp the scientific sys- 
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tem of continental Europe. There are in the 
Orient certain general standards of weight that are 
quite generally understood and that work very sat- 
isfactorily. These might have been retained and, 
as well, there might have been some use of the 
good old system that has done so well for Great 
Britain and the United States for ages. The 
United States has had ample opportunity to ex- 
amine and try the scientific system of Europe and 


the only footing that it has obtained is that its use 
has been made optional. 

However, we may be committed and the import- 
ant question now is, would it be advisable in view 
of all the circumstances to enforce the law with 
the close of December? Personally, we do not 
believe that it would be. 


The metric system was introduced into the 
Philippines on July 17, 1849, over fifty-nine 
years ago and is but little more now than 
what it was on the day it was introduced, an 
official system that the people generally do 
not use. The old Spanish system is still in 
common use along with English, Asiatic and 
to some extent the metric standards, the 
mixture resulting in what is described as a 
chaotic condition. There is only one remedy 
for the confusion, only one way by which 
uniformity can be reached. It is to abolish 
the official metric system which the people 
will not use, introduce and extend as rapidly 
as possible the British system and unify the 
British and old Spanish systems by standard- 
izing many of their units which now vary 
but little from each other. Here are some 
ef the important Spanish units that are prac- 
tically the same as certain English units and 
which can be made the same by a little pa- 
tience and common sense: 

Weight. 
Spanish pound 
Spanish ounce 


Spanish quintal = 
Spanish arroba 


English lbs. 
English ozs. 
English lbs. 
English lbs. 


Spanish braza 


= 30.08 English sq. ft. 
Spanish loan = 


3,008.00 English sq. ft. 
30,080.00 English sq. ft. 
300,800.00 English sq. ft. 


Spanish bolita 
Spanish quinon 


The Spanish measures of length and 
capacity vary materially from the British, but 
there is a marked similarity in the method of 
dividing the units. Thus the Spanish cavan, 
ganta, chupa and apatan are the result of 


successive halving as in the case of our gal- 


lon, quart and pint, while the Spanish vara is 
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divided into three feet, and the Spanish fo. 
into twelve inches, as in the case of our yar 
foot and inch. The Filipinos are represent: 
aS wanting free trade with the United Stat: 
and it is stated that the authorities at Was! 
ington intend-to surround the Philippin: 
with the United States tariff when free trad 
with us is granted to them. That would set 
tle the question of Philippine weights an 
measures. While waiting for free trade th 
Filipinos should take the nearest way | 
reaching uniformity of weights and measur: 
with the United States. 


The Textile Trade in France. 


Recently issued reports of exports and im- 
ports show the extent to which the foreign 
trade of France has been curtailed as a re- 
sult of the depression that began in the 
United States a year ago. The total of ex- 
ports and imports for the first six months oi 
1908 shows a decrease of $62,000,000, as 
compared with a corresponding period in 
1907. Of this shrinkage $35,000,000 worth 
is due to the falling off of exports, 30 per 
cent. of this being caused by decreased ship- 
ments to the United States. The French 
textile trade has been especially hard hit, as 
is shown by the following report of textile 
exports for the six months ending June 
1908, and of the decrease compared with the 
first half of 1907: 

Exports. Decrease. 
$28,098,800 $11,030,000 
22,856,800 1,897,200 
29,142,800 5,839,600 

5,483,600 1,662,600 

15,733,800 281,000 


2,894,200 740,800 
1,228,200 


Silk goods 

Wool goods 
Cotton goods 
Wool yarn 
Millinery 

Lingerie - 
Ladies’ garments... 


$112,437,200 $22,679,400 

An innteresting feature of this exhibit is 
that while the average loss of textile ex- 
ports from France amounts to 20 per cent., 
the shrinkage in the sales of millinery is less 
than 2 per cent. This may be taken as an 
indication that the people of other countries 
go without clothing of French manufactur 
rather than be deprived of the q§@ations of 
Paris milliners. . 





The Revision of the Tariff. 


As Seen at Washington by the Editor of the Textile World Record. 


The Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives is composed 
§ nineteen members, twelve Republicans 
and seven Democrats. The tariff hearings 
before this Committee have all the appear- 
ance of proceedings before a law court. The 
members occupy raised seats behind a con- 
tinuous desk at one end of a large room. In 
the center is the Chairman, Sereno E. Payne 
of New York, a large man with a head in 
proportion, a kindly face, a most inscrutable 
smile and the good will of his associates of 
both parties. Among the Republicans Dal- 
zell, Needham, Longworth and Calderhead 
are noticeable because of the brevity of their 
remarks. Most of the questioning on that 
side of the House is done by Boutell, Hill 
and Fordney. The Democrats evidently 
have arranged for an equitable division of 
the labor of cross examination. Most of 
the witnesses have appeared in behalf of a 
maintenance of present rates. Whenever the 
testimony was considered of sufficient im- 
portance the Democrats would take turns at 
the cross-examination, the last member usu- 
ally having the advantage because of the ex- 
hausted condition of the witness. 

THE COMMITTEE IS IN EARNEST. 


An observer of the proceedings is im- 
pressed by the earnestness of the Committee. 
They are undoubtedly resolved to do their 
duty faithfully. They attend regularly and, 
considering the irksomeness of the task, pay 
fairly close attention to what is going on. 
Of course they are all playing politics. And 
after all is it not right that as representatives 
of a self governing people, they should? 
They have their ears to the ground and work 
like men who will have to get their tenure of 
office renewed in 1910. 

The observer soon discovers that the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the members of the 
Committee is for as much tariff revision 
downward as can be safely granted. Of 
course all the Democrats are outspoken in 
this regard. The Republicans express the 


same idea as unmistakably, though not as 
loudly. Even the Republicans who say little 
or nothing, plainly convey the impression 
that they are under pressure, and that they 
believe the trend is towards revision down- 
ward. 

HEMP, JUTE AND FLAX. 


The first day of the textile hearings was 
devoted to hemp, jute and flax schedules. A. 
V. Phillips, of Boston, appeared as the rep- 
resentative of the burlap bag manufacturers 
of the country. The raw material is woven 
burlap, nearly all of which is now imported. 
His idea of tariff revision was a reduction of 
the duty on bags and a still larger reduction 
on burlap, thus increasing the amount of 
protection to the bag manufacturer, but mak- 
ing it possible to reduce the cost of the bag 
to the consumer. He was followed by Ever- 
ett Ames, a bag manufacturer of Portland, 
Oregon, who also wanted the differential in- 
creased. C. Lee McMillan appeared in be- 
half of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
to ask that jute bagging for covering cotton 
be placed on the free list. 

W. Wickham Smith, a New York lawyer, 
made his first appearance at the textile hear- 
ings as the representative of importers who 
want the duty reduced on jute mattings and 
oil cloths. He talked like the paid attorney 
that he was and left the impression that an 
appeal at a tariff hearing should be made by 
the principal and not by a paid agent. The 
latter is likely to fall down on cross exam- 
ination as he lacks the practical knowledge 
necessary to meet the wide range of ques- 
tions fired at him by friendly and unfriendly 
members. 

George F. Smith appeared as the repre- 
sentative of twenty-four firms to ask that the 
raw flax, hemp and jute schedules remain 
unchanged, the rates on ‘single yarn be in- 
creased and those on cordage be lowered. 
The wants of the American growers of hemp 
were stated by Hamilton Scott, of Lexing- 























































































































































































































































































































































































ton, Ky., who asked that the present rates 
on the raw material remain as they are. 

W. Wickham Smith reappeared as the at- 
torney of forty-eight New York importers to 
ask that the duty on lace and embroidery be 
reduced. His cross examination developed 
the fact that the Democrats were disposed to 
favor the retention of duties on luxuries like 
aces and embroideries. The impression 
made on the Committee by Mr. Smith’s ar- 
gument is shown by the following dialogue: 


Mr. Clark. If the American article is as good as 
the foreign article or better, and they sell it 
cheaper, what is the reason the domestic article 
does not drive the foreign article clear out af the 
market? 

Mr. Smith. Because, Mr. Clark, the American 
article is made here, as you can see, to copy the 
foreign article, and the industry is not yet suffi- 
ciently developed in this country for them to have 


a force of d 
and patterns; 
themselves to 
sample.) 

Mr. Clark. As I understand it, you present the 
most remarkable case that has been presented be- 
fore this committee, and that is, in the first in- 
stance, that 80 per cent. of all the laces that are 
used in the United States are imported and that 
they pay revenue to the extent of some twenty-five 
or thirty or forty million dollars; in the second 
place, that our people can make better lace than 
the foreigners, and undersell them in the American 
market-— 


signers and creators to get up styles 
and they are at present confining 
just such things as this. (Exhibiting 


Mr. Dalzell. And in the third place, that it is 
going to develop the industry by reducing the 
duty. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Clark. Now, if those facts are true, I can 
not understand, to save my life, why these people 
who have been making 3 1/2 per cent. on steel] and 
less that on lumber, and so on all down the line, 
do not ston that business and go to making laces 
and drive these foreigners clear out of the country 
(Laucht 


Isaac Weingart, of New York, who has an 
interest in a lace business at St. Gall, Switz- 
erland, followed with an appeal for lower 
duties. He got tangled up in the attempt to 
prove that reducing the duty will help to 
develop the American industry, as the fol- 
lowing passage shows: 

Mr. | How long will it take, under the 
itions, for the American lace manufac- 
turers to drive these foreign manufacturers out of 
the market? 


present con 


Mr. Weingart. Under the present duty? 
Mr. Clark. Yes 
Mr. Weingart. Just as long as it takes them to 


develop the incidental manufacturing accessories to 
the business. It is not only the machine work, but 
s, beside that, some other finishing work. 


it requiré 
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Mr. Clark. Well, go on in your own way. 
more I ask, the less I know. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman. This is a real infant industry 
that you are talking about now—lace making. It 
is only 8 years old. 

Mr. Dalzell. And you are going to develop it by 
reducing the duty? 

Mr. Weingart. We do not claim that we can do 
it by reducing the duty; but if we let the duty stay 
where it is we will develop a protected industry 
which will be able to undersell the imported article 
at a lower duty than 60 per cent. 

Mr. Dalzell. Then you are for maintaining the 
present duty, are you? 

Mr Weingart. No; we are for reducing the duty 
to 50 per cent. I say if you reduce the duty to so 
per cent. you will, nevertheless, foster the industry 

Mr. Dalzell. By increasing the importations? 

Mr. Weingart. I did not say by increasing the 
importations. The result of a reduction of the 
duty will first be to increase the importations; but 
you can not build up an industry such as the lace 
and embroidery business over night. It takes 
years and years to bnild up an industry in a for- 
eign country. The industry has grown abroad, 
and it will grow here; but it can not grow over 
night. It will take several years to do it. 


Robert Dornan, of Philadelphia, asked 
that the duty on Chinese straw matting be 
increased in order to protect the manufac- 
ure of ingrain carpets. He claimed that the 
present duty was wiped out by reason of the 
depreciated silver currency of China. 


The 


AN INFANT INDUSTRY APPEARS. 


John Boyd and John P. Woitz, two New 
York importers, wanted the duty on Chinese 
matting reduced and found no hardship in 
silver currency. After them came R. H. 
Sawyer, of Malden, Mass., with an infant in- 
dustry, that of manufacturing straw matting 
in the United States from American straw. 
The infant cried lustily for protection, or 
rather Mr. Sawyer cried for it, and got the 
whole Committee interested in samples of 
American straw and matting. The hour of 
adjournment found Democrats and Republi- 
cans gathered in a group looking at the in- 
fant represented by straw grown in Texas, 
and matting woven in Kennebunk, Maine. 


SILK GOODS. 


Tuesday’s hearing began with the reading 
>»f a statement on the silk schedule by F. W. 
Cheney, of South Manchester, Conn., who 
represented a committee of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America. He made an excellent im- 
pression because of his moderation and the 
disposition he showed to meet the Committee 
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n Ways and Means half way in the work of 
satisfying what is believed to be the popular 
demand for a reduction of the tariff. The 

lowing extracts are from Mr. Cheney’s 
statement: 


Our committee has earnestly endeavored to har- 

nize the views of the domestic manufacturers 
nd the importers of silk goods. We have hopes 

being able to bring about the cooperation of 

th parties to secure substantially the recom- 

sndations as to rates of duty required under the 
ew tariff, but it requires more time than we have 
+t our disposal to bring about such an agreement 
to report to you today. 

We are earnestly trying to make the duties, so 
far as practicable, specific and only to resort to ad 
valorem rates in cases where specific duties can 

it be applied equitably. Ad valorem rates are 
theoretically the fairest ones, but many years’ ex- 
perience has proved that they can not be collected 
because of undervaluation, and they lead to the 
lemoralization of the import trade and give unfair 
advantages to unscrupulous importers. 

A severe cut in the tariff rates on silks will be 

llowed immediately by a cut in the wages of the 
vorkers in the silk mills who are in no way re- 
sponsible for the economies which will be forced 
upon their employers. They have already suffered 
enough. during the panic year we have just passed 
through and can ill afford to be subjected to fur- 
ther losses. 

It is our intention to cooperate with you in any 
vay in our power to facilitate the revision of the 
riff, and to do so with as little delay as possible. 
you wish us to furnish in detail the rates of ad 
alorem and specific duties to be applied we will 
prepare them. 

We are not here to protest against anything, 
nd will accept whatever your honorable body 
lesires 

We respectfully request more time to work out 
ur figures before finally submitting them to you 
We will have them ready by the time you really 
them. Our present wish is to encroach 

little as possible on your valuable time and to 
19 nothing that can be construed as obstructive or 

t responsive to your investigations of existing 


nditions 


tT? 


require 


Charles A. Ernst, of Lansdowne, Pa., met 
with a very favorable reception when asking 
for a 30 to 37 per cent. increase in the duty 
on artificial silk. He was followed by A. S. 
Wartzfelder, of New York, who wanted an 
increase in the duty on artificial silk braid in 
order to protect the domestic manufacturer 
against foreign competition. The Southern 
members on the Committee became greatly 
interested in artificial silk when they were 
told it would mean an increased consumption 
of cotton. 

WANTED A TARIFF ON RAW COTTON. 

The consideration of the cotton schedule 

began with an appeal by Congressman 
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Frank Clark, of Florida, for a duty on 
Egyptian cotton to protect the growers of 
Sea Island cotton. The reasons advanced 
for this request were as follows: 


First, I submit, Mr. Chairman, without in any- 
wise discussing or even infringing on the relative 
virtues of a “protective tariff’ and a “tariff for 
revenue,” that the recent election and other elec- 
tions preceding it have, in my opinion, forever 
established as a part of our system of government 
the indirect scheme of taxation, viz, the levy and 
collection of customs duties on articles imported 
into this country from foreign lands. This being 
true, I am firmly of the opinion that this matter 
ought to be removed from the domain of partisan 
politics and hereafter treated as a business propo- 
sition, and a commission or other proper tribunal 
created to deal with it. 

Second, I construe the verdict of the American 
electorate in the recent national contest to mean 
that the majority desired the dominant political 
party to “revise the tariff,” and I recognize that 
the resporsibility for results is with the majority. 

Third, believing that as long as the policy of 
levying and collecting customs duties on imports 
is to be maintained by the United States, the peo- 
ple who are forced to bear the burdens of this 
system of taxation should be allowed to reap some 
of the benefits which flow from it, myself and my 
associates are here to ask and to urge that this 
committee, in its work of revision, will place a 
reasonably fair and proper duty on all Egyptian, 
West Indian, and other such long-staple cotton as 
is imported into this country from Egypt, West 
Indies. and other foreign lands, and which are 
competitors in the markets of the United States 
with the sea-island cotton grown in the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 


This cry from the South for protection 
irritated the Democrats on the Committee, 
and, while they avoided an encounter with 
Mr. Clark of Florida, they savagely attacked 
his expert witnesses. Champ Clark pitched 
into one of the experts, W. W. Webb, a 


grower of Sea Island cotton at Hahira, 


Georgia, and got badly worsted in the en- 
counter, as the following passage shows: 


Mr. Clark. How much corn do you raise to the 
acre on that land? 

Mr. Webb. Well, according to th 
fertilizer we put on it. 

Mr. Clark. Putting a reasonable amount on it; 
the amount you did put on, how much corn did 
you make? 

Mr. Webb. We can make, by putting $10 
fertilizer to the acre, from $10 to $12 or $15 worth 
of corn. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Clark. How many bushels of corn do you 
raise to the acre? 

Mr. Webb. Our average is 10 bushels. 

Mr. Clark. Well, did you make money raising 
corn? 

Mr. Webb. No; we did not. 

Mr. Clark. Do you make money raising this 
cotton? 


amount of 
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Mr. Webb. 
wanted. 

Mr. Clark. If somebody would make you a pres- 
ent of a lot of money and you would call that 
raising cotton, you would make money? 

Mr. Webb. We would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Clark. Why don’t you go to raising some- 
thing on that land that you can make money on? 

Mr. Webb. If you will inform us what we can 
raise, perhaps we will. 

Mr. Clark. Why don’t you give the land away, 
then, if you can’t make money on it at all? 

Mr. Webb. A poor home is better than none. 

Mr. Clark. There is plenty of good land in the 
United States that you can get for entering. 

Mr. Webb. If we could get to be Congressmen 
we might be able to get it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Clark. You think it is a lucrative job to be 
Congressman, do you? 

Mr. Webb. It seems to us it is a 
matter. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Clark. Why does it seem so to you? 

Mr. Wehb. Because we can not see anything 
that he does. We are asking him to do something 


We could if we could get what we 


very easy 


10V. 

Mr. Clark. You want Congress to 
something. Now, give a reason why 
should give you Io cents 
cotton? 

Mr. Webb. 
terests, and if 
turers—— 

Mr. Clark. Suppose they turn the thing around 

i foremost and take off the protection 


give you 
Congress 
a pound on long staple 


3ecause it has protected other in- 
it is going to protect the manufac- 


the other end 
on some of those things, how would that strike 
you? 

Mr. Webb. That would be 
would be more equal. 

Mr. Clark. Why didn’t you come here and hon- 
estly ask that, if you are being skinned by this 
tariff system, you would like some of the tariff to 
be taken off? 

Mr. Webb. Because we are not going to lie 
about it. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Clark. I want to make a remark to you, 
gentlemen. If you think you can yell me down, 
vou have struck the wrong man. I make that re- 

¢ to apply to some of the members of this 
> as well as these men back here. 


better for us; it 


It takes a good man to get the best of 
Champ Clark, but Mr. Webb, of Hahira, did 


it easily and with unbounded good humor. 


William B. Lamar, another Congressman 


from Florida, also joined in the appeal for a 
dutv on Egyptian cotton. 

H. F. Lippitt, of Providence, R. L., pre- 
sented the case for the cotton cloth manufac- 


turers. His request was in part as follows: 


The siness is not a monopoly. It has n 
shared in the present tendency to 
that some people find objectionable. While some 
plants shown a continuous and healthy 
growth, the business is still carried on as from the 
beginning by a large number of unconnected 


nt 


combinations 


1 
naye 
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plants distributed over a large territory and owne 
by many people. The form of the present cott: 

tariff is the result of many efforts, and considering 
the wide variety of products it covers has stoo 
the test of practical operation fairly well. It ha 
been the object of many legal attacks, in th 
course of which the terms used have for the mo 
part been given. careful legal definitions, and ther 
fore should nct be disturbed. Some minor fea 
tures, however, are still in controversy and ma 
need elucidation, but the present cotton situatio: 
as a whole has resulted in establishing in th 
country a great industry, widely distributed, em 
ploying many people and much capital. It ha 
regulated but not prevented importations, ha 
made moderate profits and reasonable wages px 

sible to the capitalist and laborer, but is not 

bonanza. 


We ask, therefore, that the present schedule shal! 
not be materially changed, and that cotton manu 
facturers be allowed to continue the operation and 
further development of this important industry 
under the same tariff conditions that now prevail 

Samuel Ross, of New Bedford, Mass., and 
Albert Hibbard, of Fall River, Mass., fol 
lowed and, as representatives of the textil: 
operatives, asked for the maintenance of 
protection on cotton goods. Next came an 
unusually able address by D. A. Tompkins 
of Charlotte, N. C., who held the attention of 
the Committee and spectators while h¢ 
argued for tariff protection to the cotton 
manufacturer and, if necessary, to the grower 
of. cotton. We regret that lack of space 
prevents our giving Mr. Tompkins’ address 
in full. It was the practical and honest ap- 
peal of a practical and honest man for pro 
tection. The questions from the Democrats 
helped Mr. Tompkins to make his argument 
even stronger. R. M. Miller, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., also made a very effective argu- 
ment for the continuance of protection to the 
cotton industry. 

WOOL AND WOOL GOODS. 

Wednesday’s hearings were on wool and 
wool goods. Theodore Justice, of Philadel- 
phia, in a long statement advocated the re- 
tention of the present rates on wool and 
wool goods. He wore a suit of clothes 
bought in Philadelphia for $12.50, and called 
attention to the garment as a striking illus- 
tration of the low cost of wool goods to the 
consumer. He compared the price with the 
higher price of a suit he had bought in Flor- 
ence, Italy, some time ago, and seemed to 
think the comparison a conclusive demon- 
stration of the benefits of protection. His 
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logic did not satisfy Mr. Crumpacker of In- 
ana, who wanted to know why a high pro- 

‘tive duty was needed if the American 

ds were cheaper than the foreign prod- 
ct. Mr. Justice failed to give a satisfactory 

nswer and became hopelessly involved in a 

ilderness of statistics and exhibits relating 

all branches of the trade from the grow- 

g of wool to the making of the garment. 
One thing this witness did make clear was 
the folly of trying to prove too much. He 
was followed by ex-Congressman Grosvenor 
§ Ohio, who appeared as the attorney for 
the wool growers of Ohio. He brought out 
io new facts or arguments and wasted con- 
time by sparring with various 
members of the committee, who showed him 
creat deference because of his long and hon- 
orable career in the House. 

The next witness was William Whitman of 
Boston, Mass., who stated that he repre- 
sented the National Association of Wooi 
Manufacturers, the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers and the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. He 
read a carefully prepared statement, and 
asked thatthe tariff schedule relating to 
wool and wool goods remain unchanged, 
except that wool top be classed as yarn. 
Following is the part of the paper in which 
his recommendations are made: 


siderable 


It is undoubtedly true that certain classes of 
mported wools, used very largely in this country, 
re not grown here and cannot be grown to ad- 
vantage. It is equally true that some foreign wool 
used in this country is superior for some fabrics 
to home-grown wools; but we also believe it is 
true that all imported wools compete either di- 
rectly or indirectly with American wools. The 
onsiderations I have mentioned appear to us to 
be relatively insignificant compared with the im- 
portance of maintaining a national industry based 
upon home-grown wools made into products hav- 
ng the especial characteristics of such wools. 
While I believe American wools are capable of 
heing greatly improved, yet in my judgment even 
is they are now they are the best wools grown in 
the world for use in clothing our people. 

We ask that wool tops, a semi-manufactured 
tticle. now dutiable under the blanket clause, of 
Paragraph 3604 in Schedule K, covering all manu 
factures of wool not specially provided for, he 
transferred to and specifically made dutiable under 
Paragraph 365, relating to yarns. This is a reduc 
tion of duty, but we believe that the change will 
leave sufficient protection. 

We do not ask for any increase whatsoever in 
any of the duties now protecting the manufacture 
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of wool, for we regard the present schedule as the 
most satisfactory ever drawn, and the present pro- 
tection as adequate for the best interests of the 
industry. In expressing our content with existing 
rates in the schedule, it is with the distinct under- 
standing that the customs administrative law shall 
be strictly enforced. 


MAKING A TARGET OF THE WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 


Ouestions 
members as 


began 


soon as 


coming from several 
the witness had 
concluded and in nearly every case indi- 
cated pronounced oppositior. to the pres- 
ent tariff on wool and wool goods. Mr. 
Crumpacker called attention to the duty of 
165 per cent. on cheap blankets imported in 
1907 and asked if Mr. Whitman thought a 
duty of more than 100 per cent. was neces- 
sary on such goods. Other members, in- 
cluding Gaines, Cockran, Griggs, Randell, 
Pou, Underwood and Hill, showed an inter- 
est in various duties, ranging from 89 to 177 
per cent. on imported wool goods, and 
wanted to know Mr. Whitman’s opinion 
about such high rates. The general tenor of 
his replies was to the effect that the high 
duties made goods cheap to the American 
consumer because the American manufac- 
turer was able to sell for less than the price 
of the foreign goods duty paid. Mr. Whit- 
man explained: 


“Gentlemen, there is nothing so deceiving 
as percentages.” 


THE COMPENSATORY DUTY, 

The cross examination continued on this 
line for several hours, the Democrats yield- 
ing with suspicious alacrity when a Republi- 
can wanted to try his hand, and taking turns 
in continuing the grilling process when the 
Republicans were quiet. Chairman Payne, 
at one point, asked Mr. Whitman if the latter 
thought that the compensatory duty on wool 
goods at the rate of four pounds of wool to 
the pound of cloth was not excessive in the 
case of light shrinking wools, such as thos« 
Mr. 
soutell wanted to know whether there was 


losing 15 to 25 per cent. in scouring. 


any trust agreement-or understanding in the 
tirade. Mr. Whitman said there was not. 
The Chairman then offered in evidence a let- 
ter from Edward Moir, of Marcellus, N. Y., 
stating that he (Moir) attended a joint meet- 
ing Of wool growers and manufacturers at 
Boston about a month before the recent elec- 
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tion; that Mr. Whitman was called to the 
chair, and that against the protest of the 
writer (Mr. Moir) a resolution was adopted 
by which it was agreed to act in con- 
cert in supporting the schedules of the 
present law. Mr. Clark wanted to know if 
that did not mean an agreement or under- 
standing, and Chairman Payne offered to 
give the witness an opportunity to prepare 
and present an explanation of the matter at 
the session on the following day, an offer 
that was declined. 
MR. BOUTELL WANTS INFORMATION. 

Mr. Boutell, whose manner shows plainly 
his sincerity and deep interest in the investi- 
gation, suddenly broke into the examination 
by reading paragraph 364 of the Dingley 
law, which is as follows: 

364. Wool and hair which have been advanced 
in any manner or by any process of manufacture 
beyond the washed or scoured condition, not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act, shall be subject to 
the same duties as are imposed upon manufac- 


tures of wool not specially provided for in this 
Act 


He then asked Mr. Whitman to explain 
the object of that paragraph, as it seemed to 
him extraordinary that any treatment of the 
wool, even so slight as taking it out of the 
bag and tying it into bundles should subject 
it to the full rate of duty imposed on fully 
manufactured cloth. To this Mr. Whitman 
made a reply that the paragraph was prob- 
ably intended to prevent fraudulent importa- 
tions under the wool schedule. This failed 
to satisfy Mr. Boutell, who asked for a state- 
ment of the first stages of worsted manufac- 
ture up to combed top. Mr. Whitman ex- 
plained these processes. He said he was a 
very large manufacturer of worsted top, but 
denied that he monopolized the business. 

CHAMP CLARK ASKS SOME QUESTIONS. 

The questioning, or rather grilling, as it 
has been more generally and correctly desig- 
nated, had now continued for nearly four 
hours, one noteworthy feature having been 
the almost unbroken silence of Champ Clark, 
of Missouri. He sat back in his chair with 
his eyes open and said nothing. In view of 
his willingness or rather eagerness to share 
the burden of cross-examining witnesses, this 
silence gave rise to the fear that he was in- 
disposed, when suddenly he took a hand in 
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the cross-examination and after some pre 
liminary questions, exclaimed: 


“Didn't you have anything to do with makin 
these woolen provisions? and isn’t it true tha: 
your regular working place in getting these thing 
into the tariff is not before the Ways and Mear 
Committee of the- House, but in the Senate?” 

“T know what you have got there before you,’ 
replied Mr. Whitman. 

“And I know what I have got myself,” replied 
the Missourian, “and we will have it out here and 
now. The Dingley bill was in the House tw 
weeks, as [ recall, and went to the Senate. Whe: 
it emerged from that body it had about 600 amend 
ments. Did you make those woolen schedules?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Did Mr. North?” asked Mr. Clark. 
did he get on the Finance Committee? Did yo 
put him there or did your association? And did 
you not give him elaborate directions as to what 
he should do?” 

“Not elaborate,” was the reply. “He was t 
come and tell what he knew, and he got my con 
sent to do so.” 


“And how 


“I know on what you are basing your question 
The father. of that paper you have in your hands 
sued a man for libel. I was summoned as a wit 
ness and Moorfield Storey got the court to issue 
an order directing me to surrender all my books 
aud private correspondence. Those letters were 
stolen, copies made, and now they are published 
here. It is an outrage. I characterize it as th 
dirtiest and most despicable trick I ever heard of.’ 

“This pamphlet,” said Mr. Clark, “is issued by 
Frank P. —--” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. 
“Frank P. Bennett of Boston.” 

“As I understand it,” interrupted Mr. Cockran, 
“the letters were not stolen, but are a part of a 
public record.” 

“Now let’s get down to brass tacks,” exclaimed 
Mr. Clark. “Isn’t it a fact that you had more to 
do through an agent with the McKinley and Ding- 
ley schedules on wool than any:other man on 
earth?” 

“T had very little to do with the Dingley bill,” 
said Mr. Whitman. “I was ill at that time.” 

“As a matter of fact,” returned Mr. Clark, sar 
castically, “isn’t it a fact that the time for your 
extraordinary activity on this tariff bill has not yet 
arrived?” 

“That is not fair,” replied Mr. Whitman. 

“The place where you get in ycur good work 
in the Senate, isn’t it?” persisted Mr. Clark. 

“No,” replied Mr. Whitman sharply. 

“Well, isn’t it a fact that you took a hand i: 
cutting and carving the Wilson-Gorman bill afte 
it got to the Senate?” 

“T did not cut or carve the bill.” 

“Well, didn’t you make suggestions how it should 
be worded?” 

“Undoubtedly I did make some suggestions.” 

“The Wilson-Gorman bill was cut and carved in 
the Senate,” continued Mr. Clark. “Didn’t you 
make up the schedules on wool?” 

“Practically none of them,” replied Mr. Whit- 
man 


“Did North?” 


Whitman 
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I think, perhaps, he made some suggestions,” 
lied Whitman. 
‘How did he get into the Senate?” 
“T don’t know.” 
Now isn’t it a fact that you made North a pres- 
it of $5,000 after he left his Senate job?” asked 
Clark. 
[ did not make the present personally,” said 
Whitman. “It was made by the association in 
ppreciation of the fact that he had been under- 
{ while acting as secretary of the organization, 
| the money was to make up arrears.” 
Is it the usual practice for woolen manufac- 
rs to make presents to their employes after 
become aware that past salaries were insuffi- 
nte 
‘A present of money, the amount of which I 
have forgotten, was once paid to John L. Hayes, 
former secretary of the Wool Manufacturers’ 
ciation,” was the reply. 


Af 


It appears from the pamphlet placed on 
record by Mr. Clark, that when the Dingley 
bill was pending Mr. North, secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, was appointed clerk of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, without salary. Copies 
of letters that passed between Mr. North and 
Mr. Whitman at that time were read. 


After Mr. Clark finished his examination 
Mr. Whitman left the stand. 

On Thursday Andrew J. Solis, of Boston, 
made an appeal for lower duties on wool 
and a correction of the inequalities of the 
wool and woolens schedule, which he 
claimed worked great hardships on various 
branches of the trade and on the consumer. 
He met with a very friendly reception from 
all the members of the Committee except 
Fordney, of Michigan. Mr. Solis’ frankness 
and conservatism made a very favorable im- 
pression. Although protesting strongly 
against the present schedules he cautioned 
the Committee against hasty and ill-consid- 
ered action. At the close of his examination 
Mr. Boutell requested him to prepare for the 
Committee such a schedule as he believed is 
required. 

We have given a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the hearings on the textile sched- 
ules before the Ways and Means Committee 
in order that our readers may have as clear 
an idea as possible of the exact situation at 
this time, and the attitude of the com- 
miuttee, 


We hope it will convey in some 
degree, if not fully, the truth which is clear 
as noonday to every observer at Washing- 
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ton, that the tide has set strongly toward a 
revision of the textile schedules downward. 
The hearings strengthened this trend and it 
is far better for all concerned to realize the 
facts and act accordingly. 

The protectionist party is in power, but 
the controlling influence is the demand for 
honest protection. We gave expression to 
this idea in the comment on the election, 
which appeared in our November issue: 


As far as the textile trade is concerned and 
indeed as far as the American people are con- 
cerned the revision of the tariff is the most import- 
ant political question awaiting solution. And it is 
of the greatest importance to the textile trade as 
well as to the people that the question should be 
settled right. By this we do not mean that the 
revision must be perfect. No tariff law ever was 
or will be perfect. By settling the question right 
we méan a protectionist revision in broad daylight 
and free from the subterranean influences that have 
too often influenced former revisions of the sched- 
ules. 

A protective tariff is essential to the welfare of 
the American people. It maintains in this country 
a high standard of living by protecting our people 
against competition with foreign producers whose 
nly advantage in trade results from low wages 
If carried out in accordance with this principle th 
protective policy needs no excuse. It would be a 
great mistake, however, for protectionists to ig- 
nore the fact that it has not always been so carried 
out. Too often the legislators, lacking the knowl- 
edge, training and energy necessary for determin 
‘ng how the tariff schedules should be adjusted, 
have allowed such adjustment to be made by rep- 
resentatives of special interests. The result has 
been to create a public opinion that the tariff is a 
tax on the many, imposed and maintained for the 
benefit of a few. 


It is of the greatest importance that the 
textile trade, and in fact every trade, should 
awaken to the fact not only that that com- 
ment embodies the right principle of tariff 
revision, but that the public is resolved that 
this principle must be applied without fear 
or favor. He would indeed be a dull student 
of the history of the past few years who 
thought that any other than an honest re- 
vision of the protective tariff in 1909 would 
be tolerated by the American people. And 
he would indeed be a poor protectionist who 
would be willing that a tariff should be 
framed for the protection of special inter- 
ests. This is not the time for anyone to 
stand pat on tariff revision. Any revision 
that is not thorough and honest will expose 
the protective policy to the danger of being 
wiped out entirely. At such a time the duty 
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of all connected with the textile trade is “so 
evident that it would glimmer through a 
blind man’s eye.” It is to rid the textile 
tariff schedules of every trace of protection 
for special interests. The general welfare 
and the equalization of the differences in the 
money price of labor here and abroad are 
legitimate objects of a protective tariff. But 
look at what has been done in the name of 
protection. Take, for example, worsted 
top. Here is a statement of the actual labor 
cost of converting 10,000 pounds of Aus- 
tralian cross bred wool into finished cloth in 
an American mill. And opposite the cost at 
each stage of manufacture is the duty levied 
under the Dingley bill: 

Total Increase 
Labor of 
Cost Duty 


$1100.00 $1100.00 
1812.00 2912.00 
3640 2948.40 
538-91 3487.31 


Increase ; 
of Labor Total 
Duty 
10,000 lbs. wool 
5,600 “ top 
5,040 yarn 
4,389 “ cloth 


$184.80 
360.36 
942.01 


$184.80 
545-16 
1487.17 

It is of vital importance to the American 
textile industry that such abuses shall: be 
eliminated from the new tariff bill of 1909. 
and that every rate and classification shall be 
as near what is required for the public wel- 
fare as honesty, patience, intelligence and 
knowledge can make it. Congress cannot 
do this alone. The lawmakers, legislative 
and executive, admit their ignorance of the 
technical details of our varied industries. 
Under these conditions the textile manufac- 
turers of the country should come forward, 
and give the government at Washington the 
benefit of their knowledge of their respective 
industries. 

On the other hand some system should be 
at once devised at Washington by which the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth necessary for an honest and intelligent 
revision of the tariff schedules can be sifted 
cut and placed at the disposal of those on 
whom rests the heavy responsibility of fram- 
ing the new law. It is only in such a re- 
vision that the textile trade can hope for 
permanent prosperity. 

— 


EXPLANATION BY MR. NORTH. 


In view of the disclosures at the tariff 
hearings regarding the part taken by Mr. 
North and Mr. Whitman in iraming the tex- 
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tile schedules of the Dingiey bill we give 
nere the following explanation of the matter 
by Mr. North: 


When the Wilson tariff bill of 1894 was about t 
reach the Senate, Senator Aldrich said to me one 
evening that he was absolutely without expert 
clerical assistance in connection with the work of 
the tariff bill and without any funds to pay for it, 
and that he urgently desired that I would remain 
in Washington and assist him while the bill was 
passing through the Senate. I consulted with the 
officers of the National Association of Wool Man 
ufacturers, of which I was the secretary, and they 
consented to Senator. Aldrich’s request. Accord 
ingly, I remained in Washington during the entire 
period that the Wilson bill was under considera- 
tion in the Senate, occupying a desk in Senator 
Aldrich’s rooms in the Maltby Building. My du 
ties were mainly the care of correspondence, thx 
making of tables, percentages, etc. 

When the tariff bill of 1897 reached the Senate 
Senator Aldrich made the same request of me, and 
again, after consulting the officers of the associa- 
tion, I went to Washington. From the date of my 
arrival until the bill became a law I acted as the 
clerk or secretary of the sub-committee of the 
Finance Committee. I was in charge of a number 
of clerks, who were loaned to the committee by 
the Treasury Department and the general apprais 
ers in New York. My duties were to handle, ac- 
knowledge, brief, and file the correspondence of 
the committee, which was enormous—sometimes 
reaching two hundred letters a day—and to pre- 
pare such tables and computations as the sub-com- 
mittee desired. 

During the time that the sub-committee was 
going over the House bill, section by section, I 
sat with it, reading the old and proposed new 
tates, paragraph by paragraph. Mr. Arthur B 
Shelton, now the clerk of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, alternated with me in this duty. When this 
was completed, the sub-committee went into exec- 
utive session, and I was no longer present at its 
sittings, but I remained in the rear rooms of the 
suite which the conimittee occupied, and in which 
the clerical force was located. I had no knowledge 
of a single rate on a single article agreed upon by 
the sub-committee until the night before the bill 
was reported to the Senate. 

On that night Senator Aldrich sent for me and 
at his dictation from a copy of the House bill, on 
which he had made notes from time to time and 
which never passed out of his possession, I wrote 
out the changes in the bill. When it was com- 
pleted I took the bill to the Government printing 
office and read the proof on it as fast as it was 
put into type. It was about five o’clock in the 
morning when the work was finished and the bill 
was reported at noon the same day. 

I was never in a position to give any informa- 
tion to anyone regarding the terms of the bill. As 
a matter of personal protection, however, I wrote 
President Whitman, as appears from the published 
correspondence, that he must not expect any in- 
formation from me in view of my confidential re- 
lations with the committee, and he never received 
any such information. 

I told him also that if it should come to my 
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wledge that the situation was one that re- 
red his attention I would telegraph him and that 
“would doubtless have no difficulty in finding 
what is the matter.” I so wrote because I 
| already learned that Senators Aldrich, Allison, 
itt and Wolcott, the members of the sub-com- 
ttee, talked with the utmost frankness to all the 
resentatives of manufacturing interests who per- 
nally called upon them. They made no secret 
their personal views on what they thought the 
tes of duty on any article should be and they 
lked to hundreds of people. 
\s to the phraseology of the woolen schedule, 
i the rates of duty to be given woolen goods, I 
is never consulted by the sub-committee, and 
ver communicated with it except in writing. My 
collection is that on several occasions Mr. Whit- 
in wrote me suggestions regarding this schedule. 
hey were transmitted to the committee with hun- 
reds of similar suggestions. It is my belief that 
e wool manufacturers would have been in a much 
re favorable situation if their secretary had 
en free to advocate their wishes. 
ee 


Conciliation in the Cotton Trade. 


In this issue we refer to the pressure of 
public opinion in England to bring the cot- 
ton lockout to an end. Soon after this result 
was accomplished the following letter was 
sent by Winston Churchill, President of the 
Board of Trade, to the principal officers of 
the associations representing the master cot- 
ton spinners and the cotton operatives in 
Lancashire: 


Board oi Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S. W., 
13th November, 1908. 

Dear Sir,—As you are aware, I followed with 
the utmost concern from day to day the various 
phases of the recent dispute in the cotton-spinning 
trade. I greatly rejoiced that an end to the con- 
flict had been reached a week ago, and I congrat- 
ulate both sides that they were able to arrive at a 
settlement by direct negotiations with each other. 

It has already been officially declared by both 
employers and operatives that strikes and lock- 
outs are disastrous and ought to be avoided. The 
3rooklands Agreement appears to have worked 
admirably—so far as it goes—and hitherto under 
its provisions many disputes have been amicably 
settled. But the Brooklands Agreement is in it- 
self incomplete. A supplementary scheme for as- 
certaining the actual state of trade—such as is 
generally known as the “sliding scale” or “concil- 
iation scheme”—is its necessary counterpart. 

I am aware that during recent years much 
thought and consideration have been given on the 
part both of the employers’ and of the operatives’ 
organizations to the elaboration of some equitable 
and practical scheme for attaining this object, and 
the Board of Trade are in possession of certain 
proposals which they understand have formed the 
basis of discussion. While, however, the general 
principle of such a scheme does not appear to be 
contested, I understand that it has not been found 
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possible, so far, to overcome altogether the diffi- 
culties of detail which stand in the way of the 
completion of a generally acceptable arrangement 

Feeling that the time has come when an earnest 
and determined effort ought in the public interest 
tc he made to arrive at a mutually satisfactory 
agreement for the prevention of future disputes as 
to wages in the cotton trade, I have decided to 
invite representatives from all parties concerned 
t>? meet me in conference at the offices of the 
Board of Trade. It would be desirable for both 
employers and operatives to bring their own ac- 
countants. I should propose that the expense of 
any inquiry that may result from the conference 
should be borne by the State. Any scheme agreed 
upou under the auspices of the Board of Trade, 
while of course in no way binding on the various 
parties represented, might be confidently sub- 
mitted for adoption by the several organizations 
concerned. 

T should be glad to learn whether your Federa- 
tion would be prepared to send representatives to 
the proposed conference. I am addressing sim- 
ilar invitations to the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton Spinners, the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Card and Blowing Room Operatives, 
and the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, and 
on receiving favorable replies I will at once ad- 
vise the.various parties as to the date of the con- 
ference and the number of suggested representa- 
tives, Yours faithfully, 

Winston S. Churchill. 


ee 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREST PRESERVA- 
TION FOR MANUFACTURERS. 





BY M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway. 





(Before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


The forest areas of the United States 
affect in some way the welfare of every 
citizen. To bring this truth home to the 
people generally and to create a vigorous 
public sentiment that will demand a national 
legislative policy for the conservation of our 
forests is the object of several energetic or- 
ganizations now at work. Manufacturers 
are beginning to look upon this matter from 
a practical and serious standpoint in its rela- 
tions to their future and are accordingly 
advocating forest preservation in a more 
positive manner than heretofore. 

There is need, however, of much greater 
activity on the part of the manufacturing 
interests to prevent this waste and destruc- 
tion of one of the greatest natural resources 
with which our land has been endowed. 

If our water powers are to be preserved 
and further developed; if we are to minimize 
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the disastrous floods which have descended 
upon us more frequently in recent years; if 
we are to store up for use of this and future 
generations the valuable woods that find 
their uses in factory and home; if we are to 
secure as a fixed asset the manifold benefi- 
cent effects of our forests, we must bestir 
ourselves and see that proper steps are 
taken for the intelligent utilization of the 
fcrests and their products. The broad sig- 
nificance of this question makes it one to be 
dealt with by the State and National Gov- 
ernments, and it devolves upon those whose 
interests are affected in a larger and more 
direct way to get behind the movement and 
use every legitimate means to bring about 
in every State a system of forest preserva- 
tion. This is a public question and is en- 
titled to the best thought and endeavor of 
every citizen and business institution or cor- 
poration of each community for its proper 
solution. 

The textile industry cannot afford to wait 
supinely for others to take the lead. The 
magnificent water powers which are being 
rapidly developed and are furnishing in- 
creased electrical energy to the cotton mills 
are dependent upon the vast storage reser- 
voir provided by the forest in order to insure 
a steady water flow. 

The superior advantages of this kind of 
power have been fully demonstrated by the 
number of mills and factories that are now 
availing themselves of the same either by 
direct development or by contract with large 
We realize that textile 
manufacturing is practically in its infancy 
when we look ahead to the possibilities of 
the future. New mills and the enlargement 
of existing plants will make the demand for 
electrical-driven machinery an ever increas- 
The harnessing of our streams 
for the development of such power is at- 
tracting large capital and it is of vital im- 
portance that these interests shall neglect 
no opportunity to insure the permanency of 
such investments. The stability of the water 
supply is the life blood of the power plant, 
and this will surely be adversely affected if 
the chief beneficiaries do not actively adopt 


power companies. 


ing factor. 
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every legitimate means to place our forests 
under such intelligent supervision as will 
make them everlasting. 

—————_————_—____— 


Measuring Color. 





We have our scales for measurements and 
weights, cur machines for testing strength and 
elasticity, our gauges and meters for no end of 
purposes, but heretofore we have had no reliable 
instrument for actually measuring color. 

Realizing from personal experience the great 
practical value of such an instrument, Arthur D 
Little, the well known chemical expert of Boston, 
urged Frederic C. Ives to turn his experience in 
the invention of special optical instruments to the 
development of a device for measuring color, Af- 
ter nearly two years of experiment Mr. Ives has 
produced an instrument which meets every re- 
quirement of the technical experts. 

By its means the color of objects, either trans- 
parent or opaque, can be measured by the propor- 
tions of the primary colors, red, green and blue, 
which are necessary to produce the given color. 
At one end of the rectangular box, some 18 inches 
long, are three apertures covered by color screens 
of respectively red, green and blue glass. Each of 
these apertures is provided with an adjustable 
shutter, the amount of opening of which can be 
read upon a corresponding scale. The resulting 
color, say purple for instance, may therefore be 
expressed as Red 50, Green 5, Blue 80, or simply 
as 50, 5, 80 if the colors are always given in the 
same order. 

At the other end of the box is an eye piece and 
midway a lens in connection with a wedge prism 
so located that the light from the color screens 
passes through only one-half of the lens. At this 
point is also located a mixing wheel consisting of 
a dozen convex prisms so arranged around its rim 
that as it is revolved they successively pass 
through the line of vision. When at rest, either 
red, green or blue will appear according to the 
position of the lens. But when the wheel is re- 
volved at the proper rate of speed, the independent 
colors become so perfectly mixed, because of the 
persistence of vision, that the result is a single 
even color. The character of this color may be 
changed through all the hues of the rainbow by 
varying the openings of the shutters for the three 
primary colors. A record may be kept of each 
opening as read on the scale, and hence the color 
can be reproduced at any time by resetting to the 
same scale readings. 

Through the other half of the lens previously 
mentioned, can be seen the color which is to be 
matched. So it becomes merely a matter of ad- 
justing the proportions of the primary colors 
thrown on the other half of the lens until both 
halves are of the same color. Ingenious means 
are provided for overcoming the effect of the dif- 
ference in natural lighting, as it is affected by 
weather, location of instrument, etc. 

The first of these instruments was installed some 
months ago at the Arthur D. Little laboratory, 
Roston, where its practical usefulness has been 
displayed in the every day work of a large indus- 
trial laboratory. Another is now in use at the 


Bureau of Standards, Washington. 




















Cost of Worsted Dress Goods at Bradford, 
England. 


A Report by W. A.Graham Clark, U. S. Special Agent. 


The mills at Bradford make a specialty of 
vorsted goods for women’s wear; Hudders- 
eld being the center of manufacturing wool 
voods for men’s wear. I sent to the Depart- 
nent some time ago four samples of Brad- 
ford fabrics, At, B1, C1 and D1, accom- 
panied by the details of cost. With this re- 
port I am sending four more samples of 
Bradford fabrics, A2, B2, C2 and D2, with 
cost statements attached. I had the enclosed 
samples analyzed by the Bradford Condition- 
ing House, report of which is enclosed. All! 
the samples with the details of cost were 
‘urnished to me by one of the largest and 
most reliable manufacturers of Bradford. 
They show the general range of goods made 
by this manufacturer for export to America. 
The name of the manufacturer who supplied 
me with the samples and information can- 
not, of course, be disclosed, but he is a man 
of high standing in the community and I 
believe that we can accept his statement as 
being entirely reliable. 

Ar. Cashmere, made of cotton and low 
Botany wool; 65 yards, 42 inches wide; warp, 
5 3/16 lbs. yarn; filling, 7 14/16 lbs. yarn. 


Cost of yarn 
Weaving wage 
Expenses 
Dyeing: 
Colors 
Total cost: 
Black 
Per yard 
Colors 
Per yard 


Black 


Br. Cashmere, made of cotton and Bot- 
any wool; 67 yards, 44 inches wide; warp, 
6 10/16 lbs. yarn; filling, 9 9/16 ibs. yarn. 


Cost of yarn 
Weaving wage 
Expenses 


Dyeing: 
Colors 
Total cost: 
Black 
Per yard 
Colors 


Ci. Sateen, made of Botany wool; 8&1 


yards, 42 inches wide; warp, 23 13/16 lbs. 
yarn; filling, 12 lbs. 


Cost of yarn 
Weaving wage 
Expenses 
Dyeing: 
Colors 
Total cost: 
Black 
Per yard 
Colors 


Di. Serge, made of crossbred wool; 
yards, 42 inches wide; warp, 19 
yarn; filling, 15 10/16 lbs. yarn. 


Cost. 


SO eae a ae 
Weaving wage 
Expenses 
Dyeing: 

Colors 
Total cost: 

Black 

Per yard 
Colors 


Az. Mohair Brilliantine; weight, 4 ozs 
per vd. 44 1/2 in.; warp, 71 ends per inch, 
2/129s cotton, 58 Ibs. strength, 4/10 inch 
elasticity, 41 turns per inch; filling, 66 picks 
per inch, 1/3!s worsted, 52 lb. strength, 7/10 
inch elasticity, 8 2/3 turns per inch; chemi- 
cal test, cotton 25 1/4 per cent., wool 74 3/4 
per cent.; cost estimate for 55 yards, 44 1/2 
inches wide. 
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Cost of yarn 
Weaving wage 
Dyeing and finishing 
expenses 
Cost per cut 

Per yard 


B2. Coating Serge; weight, 4.2 ozs. per 
yd. 40 inches; warp, 43 ends per inch, 2/38s 
worsted, 63 Ibs. strength, 9/10 inch elastic- 
ity, 9 1/4 turns per inch; filling, 40 picks per 
inch, 1/32s worsted, 30 lbs. strength, 8/10 
inch elasticity, 19 1/4 turns per inch; chemi- 
cal test, all wool; cost estimate for 94 yards, 
40 inches wide. 


Cost of yarn 
Weaving wage 
Dyeing and finishing 
Expenses 
Cost per cut 

Per yard 

C2. Estamene Serge; weight, 
per 42 inches; warp, 55 ends per inch, 2/38s 
worsted, 82 Ibs. strength, 9/10 inch elastic- 
ity, 11 3/10 turns per inch; filling, 43 picks 
per inch, 1/28s worsted, 39 lbs. strength, 
8/10 inch elasticity, 11 3/4 turns per inch; 
chemical test, all wool; cost estimate for 55 
yards, 42 inches wide. 


Cost of yarn 
Weaving wage 
Dyeing and finishing 
Expenses 
Cost per cut 

Per yard 


D2. Serge Cloth; weight, 5.5 ozs. per yd. 
40 1/2 inches; warp, 55 ends per inch, 2/38s 
worsted, 72 Ibs. strength, 9/10 inch elasticity, 
12 1/2 turns per inch; filling, 47 picks per 
inch, 1/33s worsted, 35 lbs. strength, 1 inch 
elasticity, 15 turns per inch; chemical test, 
all wool; cost estimate for 94 yards, 44 1/2 
inches wide. 

Cost of yarn 
Weaving wage 
Dyeing and finishing 
Expenses 


Cost per cut 
Per yard 


(The test for elasticity and strength was 
made in each case with a pattern 5 inches 
long by 2 inches wide; the jaws of the ma- 


chine being 3 ifiches apart.) 
————__—_______. 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


I was able to interview Mr. Osborne of 
the Bureau of Trade Relations, of the State 
Department, recently, in regard to the Con- 
sular inquiry into the cost of foreign produc- 
tion. I was told that the investigations have 
been pursued with a fair measure of success, 
and that the Department has already turned 
over to the Ways and Means Committee 
considerable valuable information. This 
will not be published for the present, how- 
ever, although eventually it is the intention 
to make it public. I was informed that many 
German manufacturers refused to answer 
the questions, and that there was some op- 
position to the investigation in Great Brit- 
ain, Owing to the publication of “a partial 
list” of the questions by a Birmingham news- 
paper, and which were also published in the 
Textile World Record. Nevertheless many 
British manufacturers did respond with in- 
formation, but with the understanding that 
their names were not to be divulged. The 
information secured includes statements from 
a number of textile concerns. Mr. Osborne 
considers that, on the whole, the inquiry has 
been successful, and states that the work is 
still going on. 

* & * 

Under a law of Congress enacted at the last 
session, the Bureau of Plant industry of the 
Department of Agriculture has taken up the 
matter of fixing standards upon the proper 
grading of cotton. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture was authorized under the Act to call 
to his assistance in this work expert cotton 
classifiers, and to fix a standard of middling 
cotton, to be used as a basis to establish 
standards for nine different grades, to be 
designated as follows: Middling fair, strict 
good middling, good middling, strict mid- 
dling, middling, strict low middling, low 
middling, strict good ordinary, and good or- 
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linary. These grades shall be the official 
standard of cotton classifications. The Sec- 
1etary was further authorized and directed 
to prepare in practical form the standard of 
said grades and furnish the same upon re- 
quest to any person, the cost to be paid by 
the person making the request, and certified 
under the Secretary’s signature and the seal 
f the Department. 

Dr. Woods, the Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau, informs me that this important 
work, which is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Dr. Nathan A. Cobb, has been en- 
tered upon and very satisfactory progress 
has been made toward the preparation and 
issuance of proper standards. In the course 
of the work the department is receiving the 
heartiest cooperation of everybody con- 
cerned; and while it is too early to make 
definite statements to the public, I am as- 
sured that the standardization will be along 
practical lines, nine distinctive grades to be 
recognized. 


e € * 


Apropos of the statements concerning 


sisal hemp production, which appeared in 


the September issue of this journal, some in- 
teresting facts have recently been trans- 
mitted to the State Department in relation 
to the sisal hemp production of East Africa. 
Fifteen years ago the German East Africa 
Company imported 1,000 sisal hemp plants 
from Florida, only 62 of which survived. 
Seven years later the company was able to 
export hemp to the value of $755, and in 
another six years to the value of $155,000. 
Two years ago a total of over a million and 
a half of plants, derived from the survivors 
of this importation, were ready to cut. Ac- 
cording to a report of the company, for- 
warded by Consul W. S. Hollis, from a mil- 
lion plants an annual crop of 333 to 435 tons 
may be depended upon, although new plants 
must be inserted between the old ones every 
two or three years to supply the loss of 
plants by poling, or blossoming. The main 
advantage in Yucatan is through the non- 
flowering of the plants, by which annual 
cuttings of leaves may be made indefinitely. 
It is said that in all other sisal growing 
countries, and even in Mexico proper, the 
life of a plant is seven or eight years, as pol- 
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ing means the destruction and the plants will 
blossom within this limit, and nothing can 
be done to prevent it. 


* * * 


One of the drops in the bucket, in con- 
nection with the work of the Western Agri- 
cultural Extension, or Reclamation Service, 
is the introduction of Egyptian cotton cul- 
ture into Arizona, referred to briefly in our 
notes last spring. Thos. H. Kearney, who 
is in charge of the Alkali and Drought Re- 
sistant Plant Breeding investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture, and who has 
lately returned from the cotton fields of Ari- 
zona, states that the season’s work, on the 
whole, has shown favorable results, although 
much has yet to be learned concerning the 
best methods for cotton irrigation. While 
the farmers of the region are very much in- 
terested in the work, the department is hold- 
ing back general cultivation, as it is still en- 
gaged in breeding experiments, and there 
will be no general distribution of seed for a 
year at least. The crop of the present sea- 
son amounted to only 10 to 15 bales, pro- 
duced by farmers and by the Indian office. 
This is being graded by John A. Walker, of 
Boston, who thinks that most of the crop 
will grade as “fine.” A Platt Bros. (English) 
gin—the same that is almost universally used 
in Egypt—and a screw press have been in- 
stalled since last spring, under the auspices 
of the Indian office and the Department of 
Agriculture, 

* 7” * 

Mr. Kearney states that the climatic con- 
ditions of the Colorado River region in 
southern Arizona and south-eastern Califor- 
nia are unrivaled from the standpoint of 
cotton growing. At least 600,000 acres of 
excellent land are or soon will be under 
ditch in the Imperial, Yuma, Salt and Gila 
valleys. One-fifth of this acreage could 
produce the average amount of Egyptian 
cotton that is annually imported into the 
United States. The soils are for the most 
part very fertile and an abundant and per- 
manent supply of water for irrigation is at 
hand. It has been demonstrated that a 
yield of two bales per acre is possible in this 
region, where the very long, but almost rain- 
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less summers, deep alluvial soils, and irri- 
gated agriculture approximate the condi- 
tions obtaining in Egypt. The varieties 
which have been under experiment in this 
region are the Ashmuni, Mit-Afifi, Janno- 
vitch, Abbasi and Nubari, the second and 
third named giving the best results in accli- 
matization. The Abbasi variety was soon 
discarded as it too nearly resembled Sea Is- 
iand cotton, with which it would compete in 
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the market. In the work in Arizona, two 
principal difficulties remain to be overcome 
These are the labor and the marketing of 
the crop. Cotton picking is a serious diffi- 
culty in a region where labor is scarce and 
wages high. The transportation problem is 
yet to be solved. But as the cotton brings a 
high price it may be possible to ship it to the 
Pacific Coast by rail, or even to Gulf ports 
and then by water to New England. 


Proposals for the Reform of Cotton Exchanges. 


BY S.J. CHAPMAN, M. A., M. COM. 
Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of 
Manchester, England. 


Before any person can frame reforms it 
is obviously essential that he should know 
exactly in what the evil consists which he 
desires to eradicate. Those who have read 
my articles in this journal will realize that 
I do not believe the evil of produce ex- 
changes to consist in all kinds of specula- 
tion. Some kinds of speculation are good 
because they smooth prices and shift risks 
from the producers and manufacturers onto 
commercial men who can devote their whole 
working time to studying market conditions. 

Now beneficial kinds of speculation imply 
(1) a knowledge of the conditions of supply 
and demand, read in the light of past experi- 
ence, on the part of the speculators and (2) 
that operations shall not be conducted in 
order to deceive the market, or outsiders, or 
in order to affect prices in any other way. 
What it is desired to remove is (a) specula- 
tion by the ignorant, and (b) speculation 
which engages in fictitious dealing with in- 
tent to deceive and so to alter the level of 
prices. The problem is how to get rid of 
the second class of speculation and to retain 
the first class unimpaired. 

Berlin for a time, as regards her wheat 
market, tried the drastic remedy a few years 
ago of shutting up the exchange altogether. 
A study of the effect was made by Mr. 
Hooker and published in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society (London), and his conclu- 
sion was that prices had by no means been 
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steadied as a result. The explanation was 
that steadying influences had been destroyed 
with the unsteadying influences. Recently 
there has been some talk in France of aboi- 
ishing the wool exchange at Roubaix (see 
the June issue of this journal), but I cannot 
imagine that such a course will be taken, or 
that if taken serious loss and commercial dis- 
organization would not be the consequence 

I feel by no means hopeless as to the 
probability of operations harmful to the 
community being weeded out from produc: 
exchanges. More than half of the difficulty 
in the way of reform is removed when th: 
public as a whole understands quite clearly 
what it is exactly that ought to be sup- 
pressed. It is in short, I repeat, 

(a) Operations by the inexpert and 

(b) Operations intended to deceive. Of 
these evils the first is the least, and we ma} 
observe that the outsider is at present dis- 
couraged by brokerage fees. It is not easv 
to see how he can be discouraged further 
without dealing by the expert being checked 
since some of the expert are outsiders. 
Something might be done perhaps, under a 
law of gambling to prevent deliberate at- 
tempts from being made to draw the public 
into gambling in produce exchanges. 

The second evil could be attacked as con- 
spiracy to defraud. The difficulty would be, 
of course, to prove the conspiracy. Obvi- 


ously no undue straining of the law is 
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eded to bring “matched sales” within the 
ass of conspiracies to defraud. They can- 
tt be stamped as “fraudulent” now, the 
being what it is, but there is no reason 
vhy in the interests of the communities they 

suld not be classed wholly as fraudulent, 
oviding that breaches of a law of this kind 
uld be discovered and that the law could 
enforced. 
“Bulling’ and “bearing” with intent to 
eceive, the method not however being 
matched sales,’ could hardly be brought 
within the compass of such a law, for here 
the transaction is rendered objectionable 
ierely by the purpose for which it is en- 
tered upon. A court of law could not deter- 
mine purpose in this matter without suffi- 
ient certainty to render it satisfactory that 
the legality of an action should turn upon 
the purpose which initiated it. 

If, however, the law relating to conspiracy 

to defraud were made elastic, certain finan- 
cial campaigns on a large scale entered upon 
by syndicates might be checked to some con- 
siderable extent. Administering the law 
vould be the difficulty. The proposal re- 
ently made in France with reference to the 
wool exchange at Roubaix seems to me a 
promising one and one, therefore, worthy of 
adoption as an experiment. It is that a con- 
troller of the exchange (who ought to be a 
government official) should be appointed 
and that all transactions should be returned 
to him daily by dealers. It would be under- 
stood, of that returns were made 
under seal of confidence, except in so far as 
fraud (as defined above) were suspected, iif 
the law relating to fraud which I have out- 
lined were adopted. 

I conclude by repeating the two points in 
the suggestion of reform which I have to 
offer: the one is that the class of offences 
known as conspiracies to defraud should be 
extended; the other is that an official con- 
troller should be appointed to each exchange 
endowed with wide powers of obtaining in- 
formation as to what is taking place in the 


exchange under his surveillance. 
—— 


The total value of the cotton crop of 
11,571,966 bales for the year 1907-8 was 
$672,285,093. 


course, 
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THE MEMPHIS COTTON CONFERENCE. 


The conference called at Memphis last 
month by Harvie Jordan, President of the 
Southern Cotton Association, was largely 
attended by representatives from all sections 
of the cotton belt. The resolutions, of 
which an abstract is given below, voice the 
general sentiment of the planters who are 
evidently resolved to protect their interests 
by vigilance and thorough organization: 


Holding and Selling: We most earnestly recom- 
mend to the cotton growers of this country, and 
would like to have this recommendation under- 
stood as applying individually to every person who 
grows cotton, that, so far as may be possible in 
each individual case, none of the crop of 1908, still 
in the ownership of the producer, be sold below 
the meat and bread line of 10 cents per pound 
fer short staple cotton. 

We urge that after the markets shall reach this 
price, the cotton growers shall sell the product 
slowly, so as to prevent selling in excess of one- 
tenth per month of the remaining crop of 1908. 
We urge that in future all cotton growers avoid, 
as far as they can, incurring indebtedness to be 
paid at time of gathering their crops, in order 
that they may be better able to hold their prod 
ucts for a fair price, and that, where farmers do 
not have obligations that must be met, though a 
fair price may be secured that will more than pay 
the cost of production, they use the same meth- 
ods of other business men and market their cotton 
throughout the year, instead of dumping it all on 
the market, whether needed or not, durit 
months of gathering season. 

Financing Cotton in Storage: We favor the 
prompt payment of debts when due, and for this 
purpose debtors would borrow money, if not other- 
wise able to pay them. To effect this, we urge 
upon cotton growers the policy of applying to 
their local banks for loans secured by warehouse 
receipts representing cotton to be held for the 
purpose of being marketed only when demanded 
by actual consumption. We earnestly request 
Southern bankers to accept such warehouse re- 
ceipts as collateral for loans with the declared 
policy of extending each loan from time to time 
so long as the loan is safe. To effect this, South- 
ern bankers are most respectfully urged to devise 
some general plan for rediscounting in domestic 
and foreign money centers farmers’ paper secured 
by cottcn warehouse receipts. 

A Cotton Bank: We recommend to the imme- 
diate 2ttention of Southern bankers and financiers 
the inauguration of a great cotton bank at some 
leading center in the South for the purpose of 
establishing a clearing house to aid in financing 
and marketing the cotton crop each season, and 
to become the medium of financing the local banks 
of the South in order that the financial interests of 
the South may be gradually divorced from the con- 
trol of foreign influences. 

Diversification of Crops: 


g the few 


Our system of con- 
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tinuous cetten growing upon the same land is not 
only impoverishing our people, but it threatens to 
exhaust our soils to such an extent that it will 
pauperize the next generation unless it is speedily 
stopped and efforts made to restore the land. This 
can only be brought about by scientific study of 
the soil, and practical rotation of crops, resulting 
from proper diversification. 

Cotton Mills in the South: While there has 
been a gratifying increase of about 70 per cent. in 
the number of cotton spindles in the South in the 
past eight years, and a corresponding increase in 
the cotton used in these Southern mills, we be- 
lieve that the interests of the cotton growers de- 
mand a cotton mill in close reach of every cotton 
farm in the South, and we urge a continuation of 
the agitation for “cotton factories enough in the 
South to manufacture our cotton.” 

Warehouses: We recommend the extension of 
warehouse facilities at local market points and all 
large interior cotton markets and the ports, and 
we especially commend and endorse the building 
of the proposed warehouse at the port of New 
Orleans. 

Compressing, Sampling and Bagging: We rec- 
ommend gin compressing, and the marketing as far 
as possible from grower to spinner, and that dupli- 
cate samples be taken by the ginners, and that 
these samples be numbered and marked, same as 
the bale of cotton, one of said samples to be re- 
tained by the ginner and the other to go to the 
owner, and that as far as practicable cotton bag- 
ging be used instead of jute bagging, thereby cre- 
ating a demand for low-grade cotton, and that all 
cotton be bought and sold on basis of net weight, 
deducting actual weight of bagging and ties. 

Cotton Exchanges: We recommend that the 
Congress of the United States and the various 
State Legislatures enact laws requiring that the 
Cotton Exchanges revise their contracts, making 
said contracts fair and just, and that the cotton 
delivered on same be restricted to not more than 
five grades, and that none below low middling be 
deliverable. We condemn the speculative and 
gambling features as encouraged and practiced 
through all exchanges 

_ 


THE HOME MARKET CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Home Market 
club was held in Boston last month. James 
R. MacColl, of Pawtucket, R. I., was elected 


president. The choice of Mr. MacColl is 
especially welcome to the textile manufac- 
turers of the country, for his experience and 
knowledge of the textile industry will be of 
the greatest possible value just at this time 
when the textile schedules are being revised. 
Mr. MacColl is a man who never shirks the 
duties and responsibilities of any office to 
which he is chosen, and those who are fa- 
miliar with his official work for other organ- 
izations with which he has been connected 
feel much gratified that the textile inter- 
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ests have so able a representative at tl 


head of this representative protective orga: 


ization. During the revision of the Din; 
ley tariff Col, Albert Clarke, the secretary of 
the club, will spend much of his time 
Washington in order to keep in close tou 
with the legislative situation. Cel. Clarke’s 
knowledge of the tariff, his experience 
public affairs, wide acquaintance with mem 
bers of the House and Senate, his tactful! 
ness, integrity and good judgment all fit him 
in an exceptional degree for the duty af 
looking after the interests of American in- 
dustries. 


————— 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL. 
EN AND WORSTED OVERSEERS. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Wool and Worsted 
Overseers was held at the American Hous« 
Boston, Mass., November 21. The meeting 
was called to order by first vice president, F. 
P. Gallagher of Woonsocket, R. I., president 
James McDowell not being present. A let- 
ter was real from President McDowell re- 
gretting very much that he could not be 
present on account of illness in his family. 
A letter was also read from secretary Walter 
Pickford expressing his regret at not being 
able to attend, being still confined to the 
Clinton Hospital. J. H. Pickford was chosen 
temporary secretary during Walter Pick- 
ford’s absence. 

A large list of names for new membership 
was read. The question was raised by Chas 
M. Hirst regarding the advisability of ad- 
mitting superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents to membership. Several mem- 
bers expressed their opinion as to whether 
or not such men should be admitted, the 
general sentiment being strong in favor of 
admitting them. An amendment to article 
3 of the by-laws was then adopted, providing 
for the admission -of any superintendent, 
overseer or designer in a woolen or worsted 
mill to the association. 

The balloting for officers for the associa- 
tion resulted as follows: 

President—James E. Okell, Pascoag, R. I. 


First Vice-President—F. P. Gallagher, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
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Second Vice-President—J. H. 
lass. 

Third Vice-President—Louis Allison, Worcester, 
fass. [The total number of votes cast for this 
ffice was 96; necessary for a choice, 49. Mr. Al- 
son had 67; Lees Mallison of Mapleville, R. L, 
8: Joseph Schofield of Uxbridge, Mass., 8; Wil- 
am Lacey of Pascoag, R. I. (who withdrew his 
lame, prior to the balloting), 3.] 
Secretary—Walter Pickford, Clinton, Mass. 
Treasurer (of the general association and also of 
he Beneficiary Department)—Thomas Buchan, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Secretary Beneficiary 
Morey, Danielson, Conn. 
Trustees—John Thornton, Chepachet, R. L,; 
Eleazer Davies, Plymouth, Mass.; Louis Carmark, 
Providence, R. I. 


Pickiord, Clinton, 


Department—Henry 


The financial report showed a balance on 
hand in the beneficiary department of 
$167.10; and in the general treasury, $561.61. 

The next meeting is to be held at Boyden 
Heights in May, 1909. Messrs. Hirst, Am- 
back, Gallagher, Carmack and McDowell 
were appointed to take charge of the ar- 
rangements. 

The guests sat down to the annual dinner 
at 1.30 which all enjoyed. 

The following new members were then 
elected: 

ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Thomas E. Buxton, dyer, East Douglas, Mass. 
Elwin E. Leith, spinner, Clifton Heights, Pa. 
Thomas P. Lenehan, picker, Lowell, Mass. 
M. j. O’Brien, carder, Monson, Mass. 
Richard Crane, sorter, Millbury, Mass 
Cornelius F. McLauien, designer, East Douglas, 
Mass. 
Thomas Thomas, designer, Lowell, Mass. 
John Gormley, Jr., Waterville, Me. 
Alfred Richardson, designer. 
James Parkin, designer, Harrisville, R. I. 
Herman E. Shulze, designer, Greenville, R. I 
Robert Dawson, designer, Harrisville, R. I. 
John E. Peacock, weaver, Clifton Heights, Pa. 
Joseph Fielding, weaver. 
William Eyers, weaver, Central Village, R. I. 
James Davies, weaver, Harrisville, R. I. 
Geo. W. Coleman, weaver, Pascoag, R. I 
William Bagley, weaver, Danielson, Conn. 
Clarence C. Harris, spinner, Killingly, Conn. 
George Smethurst, spinner, Central Village, 
Corn. 
Robert J. Harrington, spinner, Dalton, Mass 
Ernest F. Moore, spinner, Collinsville, Mass 
Rowland Hartley, dyer, Allentown, R. I. 
Harry McClintock, dyer, Blackstone, Mass 
Fred P. Harmon, finisher, Lowell, Mass. 
Charles Dursthoff, finisher, Lowell, Mass. 
Harold E. Whitaker, finisher. Lowell, Mass. 
Joseph Carter, finisher, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Earle C. Carr, finisher, Woonsocket, R. I 
Moses Lawlor, finisher, Bristol, Pa. 
John Hefferman, supt., Lymansville, R. I 
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Robert B. Scott, supt., Cherry Valley, Mass. 
John P. Barry, asst. supt., Cherry Valley, Mass. 
John Howard, asst. supt. 

Fred V. Hanson, supt., Greenville, R. I. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 


James Gibbs, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Somham, Lowell, Mass 


The guests present were: 


Connecticut: 
J. E. Bradley, Rockvilk 
F. C. Neff, Rockville. 
Bert O. Cook, Central Village. 
John F. Mulligan, Stafford Springs 
Martin Welch, Central Village 
T. Jos. Jennings, Central Village 
W. H. Wilcox, Yantic. 
C. M. Ellis, Putnam. 
Peter Stitt, Broadbrook. 
J. T. Rogers, Rockville. 
H. G. Morey, Danielson 
Thomas Richmond, Killingly 
Wm. Evers, Central Village. 
Richard D. Twohig, Norwich. 
William Bagley, weaver, Danielson. 
Clarence C. Harris, spinner, Killingly 


Maine: 
Albert P. Foster, Maddison 
Geo. Ormiston, Oakland 
Wm. F. Scott, Maddison. 
Archibold Ormiston, Hartland. 
Massachusetts: 

W. E. Rowlandson, Lowell 
B. R. Horan, Plymouth 
Frank H. Dickson, Collinsville 
John H. Greenhalge, Gilbertville. 
Thomas Edward Ainsley, West Warren 
E. B. Flannegan, North Bellingham. 
E. H. James, North Andover 
A. E. Jones, Northboro. 
J. J. Devitt, Uxbridge. 

has. Sprou, Stoughton. 
Andrew Gibson, North Andover. 
Charles E. Hoyle, Boston. 
Hiram Rathbun, Byfield. 

Albert E. L. School, Lowell. 
E. T. Albertine, Gleasondale 

R. A. O’Donald, Pittsfield. 
Frazier L. O’Leary, Boston 
John Hefferman, Lymansville. 
John Gagan, Lowell. 

J. N. Larose, Cherry Valley. 
T. E. Moore, Webster. 

Freddy Moseley, Canton Junction. 
Ernest Haynes, Millbury 

D. G. Byars, Farnamsville 
O. F. Ireland, Somerville. 

E. W. Keough. Middleboro. 

J. F. Geb, Franklin. 
G. A. Copeland, Watertown 
James Minto, Canton Junction. 
W. H. Stophed, Lowell. 

John A. Bugney, Concord Junction 
W. A. Moulton, Boston. 
T. F. Brennan, East Dedham 
James C. Karmark, Canton 

D. C. Fisher, Dorchester 
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Fd. F. Magone, Lowell 
Jas. H. Horsfall, Lowell 
Wm. McKinnon, Lowell 
\. W. Pittsfield. 
Frank Norris, Pittsfield 
Vm. H. Hassett, Worceste1 
M. J. O’Brion, North Andover 
Ernest F. Moore, Collinsville 

T. Patterson, Lawrence. 

len, Lowell 

arth. Lowell. 

Kennedy, Canton Junction 
ullivan, Cherry Valley. 

, Dalton I 


: Vest Millbury 


rr. or 
Fredericks, 


Rh 


rcester 
j Gower, Wate rtow! 

Wm. J. Pearce, Webst 

A. E. Robins Wales 
Thomas P. Smith, Worcest: 
Wm. McOnachie, Clinton 
Turner Rollison, Franklit 
Geo. W. Gerry, Lowell 
R. J. Hackett, Lowell 
Thomas Byram, Saxonvil 
lcomb, Gleasondals 

Lox East Doug! 5 
Crowther, East Douglas 
R. How irth, €; ireyvill 
M. Mitchell, Worce ster 
E. G. Tainter, Wamesit 
W. E. Chamberlain, Saxonville 
D. Duffy, North Bellinghan 
J. R. Simpson, Fitchburg 
Jos. F. Gahn, Charlton Cit 
Daniel Sullivan, Oxford 

Jas. Boothman, Lawrence 
John J. Shay, Lowell 
J. H. Pickford, Clinton 
Thomas Buchan, Hyde Parl 

( Allison, Worcester 
McCormack, Hyde Park 
H. Lawlor, Maynard 


mn 


ymis, 
J). H 
Gec. 


Wm 


Louis 
7,4 
Jas 
Asa S. Garth, Fitchburg. 


~ 
F. | 
Johr 


McIntyre, 


St 


Collinsvill 
George, North Bellingham 
Hughes, North Billerica 
W. FE. Davison, Uxbridge 
John W. Linnehan, Boston 
Jas. J. Morgan, Maynard 
John Lawton, Maynard 
Joseph Carter, Uxbridg« 
Frank Steiner, Lawrenc 

H. C. Templeton, Collinsvill 
D. P. Scribner, Waltham 
‘ijhomas F. Nulty, Uxbride« 
Albert Newbury, Clinton 


E. H. Boyce, Clinton. 


New Y 
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Jos. Bond, Worcester. 
Wm. Ahern, Worcester. 
Jas. H. Cobb, Careyville. 
Thomas Somham, Lowell. 


Michigan: 


Fred S. Klebart, Detroit. 


New Hampshire: 


I. Clark Partelo, Franklin. 
T. N. Parent, Franklin Falls. 
Frank R. Bean, Wilton 

J. D. Cornell, Lebanon. 
York. 

P. F. Hanlin, Stottsville. 


ennsylivania: 


Tos. A. Bolger, Germantown 

E, L. Copeland, Butler. 

Jas. Gibbs, Philadelphia 

ide Island: 

Jas. E. Okell, Pascoag 

P. F. Gailagher, Woonsocket. 
Louis Carmark, Providence. 
Chas. Attiridge, Providence. 
Thomas J. O’Malley, Providence. 
Fred. Williamson, Washington 
Tos. W. Costello, Broadbrook. 
Thomas R. McGlune, Woonsocket. 
Lees Mallison, Mapleville. 
Rinaldo E. Greene, Mapleville. 
Michael F. Quinn, Pascoag 
Herman Ambach, Lymansville. 
James J. Farron, Manton 
\braham Hey, Woonsocket 
James A. Toop, Washington 
L. Prendergast, Woonsocket. 
Tohn Drummond, Providence. 
James Reynolds, Lymansville 
Tames Wilson, Manton 

P. T. Donough, Greenville 

W. H. Nettleton, Providence. 
Jos. T. Dolan, Harrisville. 
Francis W. Perkins, Masonville 
Wm. L. Lacey, Pascoag 

J. E. Truesdale, Providence. 
Geo. H. Coleman, Jascoag 
Patrick Purcell, Manton 

Wm. F. Mulligan, Harrisville 
J. G. Burnes, Providence 

John J. Hetherman, Oakland 
J. F. Branscomb Dayle, Thornton. 
R. E. Baley, Centerville. 
Patrick J. Malone, Bridgeton 
Chas. Whitehead, Washington 
Chas. M. Hurst, Providence 
R. C. Shortman, Providence 
C. !. Henault, Bristol. 
Thomas F. Rieley, Pascoag. 
Fred Carter, Pascoag. 

John Henderson, Providenc« 
Ephran Bedford, Thornton. 
Tas. F. Ouinn, Bridgeton 

FE. Fred Deverall, Providence 
Geo. R. McDougall, Enfield. 
P. F. Doyle Allenton. 

Ulric Burke. Carolina 

Ernest A. Sutcliffe, Woonsocket 
H. O. Werner, Providence. 
Jos. Ridings, Providence 
Frank Eiler, Lymansville. 
John E. Hey, Woonsocket. 














number of new miils built in the 
United States in 1908 is smaller than for any 
f the previous nine years; two hundred 
twenty-two as compared with two hun- 
and sixty-two in 1907. The smallest 

ber on record next to this vear is two 
lred and forty-five in 1905. The de- 

se in the new mill construction is, of 
rse, due to the financial conditions which 










COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR LAST 
NINE YEARS. 
1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 












Cotton 47 64 74 38 48 81 68 59 171 
Ww en 23 25 560s 38 45 65 46 53 45 
Knitting 4 8 103 79 111 10 8&2 98 109 
Silk ° 33 51 36 53 49 58 45 2u 43 
Miscellaneous 25 89 $ 2 317 @ 2i1 21 29 





222 262 303 245 200 334 262 255 400 








vailed during the early part of this year 
| which were not such as to invite invest- 
ment of new capital. In every branch of the 
dustry there were fewer mills built than in 
the previous year, with the exception of the 
‘nitting branch; in that department there 
have been a number of new mills started up 
the last six months. 
The silk industry, which in 1907 showed a 
‘ye increase in construction over the pre- 






NEW COTTON MILLS 















New England No. Spindles Looms 
Massachusetts. aa 115,000 10s 
Maine pa nnadaeenenen 1 oily 
New Hampshire.... se 
thode Island 1 10 

ll 115,000 118 

Southern States 
AISDAMIS .cc0.csccecee 1 5,000 ; 
Georgia....... ames 2 10,000 240 
North Carolina. Sudan. ae 52,693 262 
South Carolina, 4 23,500 200 
BOER ic ccedceees , 1 












23 91,195 702 
Middle & Western States 
New Jersey Pee ed ae 4 3,500 24 
NOW TOWewesr-- l : 
Pennsylvania Deen 8 2 
13 3,500 26 








Total.... cove 47 209,693 846 





tus year, shows a marked falling off in 
1908, only 33 new mills started as compared 
vith §1 in 1907. The silk industry, like the 
‘nitting branch, centers about New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 








The Textile World Record’s Annual Report of 
Mill Construction for 1908. 













North Carolina takes the lead in new 
cotton mill construction with 15 mills, but of 
smaller average size, as shown by the total 


NEW WOOLEN AND WORSTED MILLS 
New England No. 1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 1908 


Massachusetts. ssoe Y 
Rhode Island ; 


Middle States 


New Jersey... 2 
New York.... iene. § 
Pennsylvania...... 9 


Western States 


eran l 
Michigan...... ies 3 
Oregon .....- : « J 


Southern States 
POG 20:0 ] 


| 
>| 


45 65 


mw 
t 
x 


number of spindles, 52,693, less than half the 
number in the two large Massachusetts mills 
under construction and soon to be com- 
pleted. 

The new woolen mills are none of them 


NEW KNITTING MILLS. 


New England 1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 
Maine ..... 2 
Massachusetts 6 
Rhode Island 8 
Vermont...... 1 

ii 12 

Middle States 
New Jersey......- ee 
New York......... 17 
Pennsylvania see ae 

54 


Western and 
Middle States 


Colorado .. 


Illinois..... 2 
DO Rivccccs ene : l 
Michigan . 2 
CH Sees cows 7 5 
Ci acecen 1 
Washington 1 
Wisconsin.. 1 


14 
Southern States 


Georgia.... 2 
North Carolina ; 4 
West Virginia l 


_ l 


| 


9 83 103 79 1] 105 


nm 





large and most of them are for manufactur- 
ing worsted yarns or worsted fabrics. 

The knitting mills, as usual, show the 
greatest increase in the Middle States, New 
York and Pennsylvania taking the lead, but 
there is an unusual number of scattering mills 
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through the Western States, and North 
Carolina has nine new knitting mills to its 
credit. 

The detailed report of the new mill con- 
struction, which will be found on page 408, 
may be studied with interest. Besides the 
strictly new mills it will be noted that in 
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Weight of Woven Flannel. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please show me how to calculate the woy 
weight per yard of our goods, which are laid 
as follows: 

4,320 ends, 9 runs; 99 inches wide in looms: 
picks, 9 1/2 runs. The goods are woven in th: 


COMPARISON OF SPINDLES IN NEW COTTON MILLS FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


1908 
115,000 
91,193 
3,500 


1907 
113,000 
294,745 

10,250 


1906 
171,000 
294,956 

27,040 


New England 
Southern States : 
Middle and Western States 


209,693 417,995 492,996 


enlargements and improvements, which are 
classed as new mills, there is fully as much 
increase in manufacturing capacity as in new 
enterprises. There has not been much fall- 


NEW SILK MILLS 
Connecticut 

Braids 

Broad Silks 

Ribbons....-- 


1908 1907 1906 1905 


Missouri 
Broad Silk.. 

New Jersey 
Broad Silks.. 
RKibbons.... 
Silk Throwing 


New York 
sgroad Silks 
tibbons. 

Silk Throwing 

Pennsylvania 
sgroad Silks 
Gloves 
Ribbons 
Silk Throwing 


Rhode [sland 
Broad Silks..... 


Silk Thread 
Total 


ing off in improvements, which indicates that 
manufacturers have taken advantage of the 
dull times to overhaul their plants, install 
new machinery and prepare for the better 
times in the future. 

The study of the miscellaneous new enter- 
prises is particularly interesting, as showing 
the tendency to specialize in different 
branches and the indication of new uses for 
textile fabrics. Taken altogether the record 
of mill construction is larger than would have 
been thought possible at the beginning of the 
year and indicates a healthy growth and con- 
fidence for the future. 


198,720 


1905 


100,800 
97,920 


1904 


161,184 
55,472 


1908 
135,000 


281,752 


1902 
347,320 
490,256 

25,000 


1901 
30,000 
259,360 
2,064 


1900 


1,185,700 
109,584 
11,500 


216,656 416,752 862,576 291,424 1,306,784 1,082 


widths in the loom, and the 4,320 ends are for t 

three widths. Fine Yarn (1035 
The weight of the cloth in question is ca 

culated as follows: 

4,320 (ends) ~- goo (yds. per oz.) = 4.8 ozs. 

(98 in. X 48 picks) + 950 (yds. per oz.) =4.9 “ 


9.7 ozs. | 

An allowance of 5 per cent. for warp tak 
up and slack in filling is made as follows: 

9.7 (ozs.) + .95 (100% — 5%) = 10.2 oz: 
per woven yard. 

The weight will be increased slightly by 
the selvages for which “Fine Yarn” omits to 
give the details. He also fails to state what 
weave is used. The warp take-up varies 
with different weaves. If the allowance of 5 
per cent. is right, then the cloth woven 
three widths should weigh 10.2 ounces pe: 
yard plus the weight of the selvages. 


The cotton industry dominates Mu 
hausen. The number of spindles in tl 
eight important mills in 1905 was 520,30 
the largest having alone 143,000, and fou: 
others having from 50,000 to 86,000. Eight 
important weaving mills had in 1905 8,1: 
looms, five of the iargest had from goo 
1,880 looms each. 
there 


In the woolen indust: 
were 272,800 spindles, distribut: 
among six firms, the largest with 115, 
and 1,000 looms. 


Several years ago it was estimated that 
every 1,000 inhabitants of Muelhausen, Ger 
many, 158 were workpeople employed in th 
cotton industry, a larger proportion than 
any other textile town in Germany. 













CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


RIBBON WEAVING. 





BY OTTO BOTH. 





Translated from Die Bandweberei 


(Continued from November.) 


Balanced Twills. In these the same num- 
of threads are lowered as are raised at 
th pick, making back and face alike, ex- 
pt that the twills run in different direc- 
ns. Fig. 10 shows a 4-leaf balanced twill 
running to the left, woven 2 up and 2 down. 
Fig. 11 is an 8-leaf balanced twill woven 3 
1p, 3 down, I up, 1 down, at each pick, thus 
iaving 4 threads up and 4 down in the pat- 
tern, which covers 8 threads. 


SATIN WEAVES. 
While the twill weaves form diagonal 
stripes, satin weaves give a smooth, lustrous 






FIG. 


12. 


surface to the cloth. Accordingly the 
stitches in a satin weave are distributed so 
as to show on the face as little as possible 
nd so as not to bring two or more of them 
ether. The smallest satin weave covers 
- warp threads. The stitchers on every pick 
re located a certain number of warp 
hreads from the stitchers on the preceding 
k; this is called the advance number of 
ie weave. Likewise every warp thread is 
stitched a certain number of picks from the 
stitcher on the preceding warp threads; this 
is called the rising number of the weave. In 
laying out a satin weave the advance and 


rising numbers are determined by dividing 


nic 
} 


At Home and Abroad. 


the number of threads in the weave into two 
parts conforming to the following condi- 
tions: 

(1) Neither number should be one; (2) the 
two numbers must not be equal to each 
other; (3) one must not be divisible by the 
other; (4) the two numbers must not be both 
equally divisible by a third. 
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FIG. 13. FIG. 14. 


Numbers that conform to these conditions 
can be used for the rising as well as the ad- 
vance number of a weave. Take for illus- 
tration an 8-leaf satin weave. Eight is di- 
visible by 1 and 7, but this division cannot 
be used because one is excluded by the first 
rule laid down. The division into 2 and 6 is 
not permissible because of rule 3. The 
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numbers 3 and 5 can be used, but 4 and 4 
are not permissible because of rule 2. Ac- 
cordingly for an 8-leaf satin weave 3 and 5 
can be used for the advance and rising num- 
bers. Satin weaves are divided into two 
groups; one filling weave and 2 warp weaves. 
In a filling satin weave each warp thread is 
raised over only one pick in a pattern. 

Fig. 12 shows a 5-leaf satin weave in 
which the rising number is 2 and the ad- 
vance number 32. 
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Fig. 13 is an 8-leaf satin weave in which 
the rising number is 3 and the advance 
number 3. 


In a regular warp satin weave each pick 


is stitched but once in a pattern. 


] 


14 shows a 7-leaf warp satin weave 


To 


ret 


and the 
No regular advance and 
available for a 6-leaf 

Accordingly the stitchers on 
are distributed so that filling 
ways they fall on warp threads 1, 3, 5, 2, 6, 4. 


in which the rising number is 3 
advance number 5. 

rising numbers are 
satin weave. 


this weave 


This gives a somewhat imperfect appearance 

to the cloth and consequently the 6-leaf satin 
"Ave 7 1 1 or little 

weave is used very little. 


FIG. 19 


those in 
more stitchers are placed to 


Reinforced satin 
which 


the right or 


weaves are 


one or 
left of the regular stitcher in a 
filling weave and above or below the regular 
stitcher in a warp weave. 
Fig. 15 shows a 
weave. 


reinforced 8&-leaf satin 


RIBBED WEAVES. 


Ribbed weaves are derived from the plain 
weave and are named from the ribbed effects 
which they produce. In warp ribs the ribs 
are formed by the warp yarn, between which 
the filling Accordingly warp 
ribs run crossways of the cloth. In a warp 
rib each warp thread is woven opposite, or 
in taffeta the two adjacent 
warp Instead of being up one 


threads lie. 


order, to 


threads. 
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pick and then down one pick, the w 
thread remains up for a number 
picks and then down for a number 
picks. The ribs are indicated 
the number of picks over or under wh 
each warp thread floats at a time. For 
ample, in a 2 thread warp rib each w 
thread is raised for 2 picks and then lowe: 


ior 2 


warp 


picks, there being 4 threads in 
pattern. Thus the number of threads in 
pattern is double the number by which 


nen ne 
tte Ft + ttt + 


The number of threads 
the warp pattern is always 2, as in the pl 
weave. 


rib is indicated. 


If the ribs are of unequal size, that 
is, cover an unequal number of picks, tl 

weave is indicated by the threads in the 2 
ribs. For example, in a 4 by 2 warp ril 

one rib covers 4 picks; and the next rib, 2 
picks. 


ig. 16 shows a 2 thread warp rib. 


F 
Fig. 17 is a 4 thread warp rib. 
7 


ig. 18 is a 3 by I warp rib. 


In filling ribs the rib is formed by the 
warp yarn being concealed in the center of 
the cloth, the ribs running lengthways of th 
cloth. The warp threads are drawn on tw 
harness, the required number of consecutiv: 
threads being drawn on one shaft, and ther 
the required number being drawn on th 
next shaft. 

Fig. 19 shows a 6-leaf filling rib. 

Transposed-ribs are made by arrangins 
the floats in plain twill or satin order. 

Fig. 20 shows a 3 thread warp rib whic! 
by groups of 4 threads is arranged in th 
form of a 3-leaf twill. 
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Fig. 21 is a 4 thread transposed warp rib 

which the threads in groups of 4 are ar- 
ranged in the order of a plain weave. 

Fig. 22 is a 5-leaf transposed warp rib in 
hich the threads are arranged in groups of 

in the form of a 5-leaf satin weave. 

Owing to their lying for long distances in 

e cloth without being stitched the filling 

reads in warp ribs and the warp threads in 
lling ribs easily become 


displaced and 


sooo 


FIG. 24. FIG. 25. 


ossed over each other. To prevent this the 
threads are sometimes stitched on the back 
side of the cloth. 

Fig. 23 shows a 4 thread warp rib with the 
stitchers arranged on the back in 4-lead twi'l 
order, the face remaining unchanged. These 
stitchers cannot be used if the back and face 
are to be kept the same. In that case a sep- 
arate stitching thread is introduced in warp 
1ibs after each group of warp threads. In 
filling ribs a stitching pick is introduced at 
intervals to accomplish the same result. 

Fig. 24 is a 6 thread warp rib with a plain 
stitching thread. 

Fig. 25 is a 6 thread filling rib with a plain 
stitching pick introduced after every 6 
ribbed picks. 

(To be continued.) 
exndetiescaniinitigsliinsiadinilaiasie 


WHEN IS CLOTH PLAIN? 


In all seriousness and with a worthy 
object an launched oz the 
textile world a conundrum which may jeop- 
It lies in two 
and their very simplicity consti- 
tutes their danger: (a) “What is a plain 
cloth?” (b) “What is a plain weave?” 
Twenty-seven competent persons have es- 
sayed to them, take 
warning from their attempts, these betraying 


American has 


ardize the peace for weeks. 


questions, 


answer and we may 


a striking divergence of opinion. 
It is not our desire to divide England into 
“Big-endians” and “Little-endians” on this 


dD 


question, and we will therefore confine our- 
selves to a summary of the opinions that 
have been expressed. It is remarkable that 
nearly all should agree that the answers are 
matters of opinion or interpretation. That 
such things as plain cloths and plain weaves 
really exist is taken for granted, although 
what constitutes them is left in rather graver 
doubt than if the inquiries had never been 
issued. 


One definition, to which there are several 
adherents, asserts that plain cloth is the (un- 
dyed) outcome of plain weaving, and that a 
plain two-harness work 
thread up and one down. Observe that this 
twills, which there is little 
that is plainer or more common. It ex- 


cludes 


weave is one 


excludes than 
also sateens, and that is not satisfac- 


tory to the people who with some 


reason that any weaving is plain which does 


assert 


not call for use of a dobby or more than one 
shuttle. Neither does this definition satisfy 
the acute persons who foresee a detriment to 
pure plainness by the introduction of a sec- 
ond fiber, or of yarns of the same fiber but 
not of the twist cr color. If 
it be said that the warp must be homogene- 


Same count or 


ous and the weft likewise, must it further be 
said that the warp should be approximately 
equal to the weft, alike in closeness of reed 
and in thickness of yarn? Evidently, if the 
discrepancy in size of threads is sufficient, 


one might produce by the simplest of plain 
weaving a fabric that the purist would hesi- 
tate to call plain. 


We 


conclusion 


arrive, therefore, at the interesting 
that if all plain cloth is plain 
woven, not all plain weaving produces plain 
cloth. Were we disposed (as we are thank- 
ful not to be) to add fuel to the fire of con- 
troversy, we should interpolate objections of 
our own to any definition that anybody in 
America or out of it, chose to formulate out 
ef the substances of those detailed. There 
are detaiis of widths and lengths and looms 
into which the Americans have not entered, 
and we 

\ temptation to suggest that there is not 
any such thing as a plain cloth or weave may 
have crept into the mind of the author of 


accordingly refrain. 


the inquiry, and our own faith in its exist- 


ence is imperiled. A wise and a timely deed 
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was done when the committee which re- 
ceived the several replies decided that the 
discussion should be abandoned before it led 
to ill-feeling. By a piece of strategy their 
own weakness was concealed, and they re- 
tired orderly under the cover of a new 
phrase. Instead of “plain” cloths they speak 
now of “staple grey goods,” and probably 
they do not need our disinterested advice 
not to ask manufacturers if they understand 
precisely what this term covers. The prov- 
erbs as to the blissfulness of ignorance and 
the correct attitude towards sleeping dogs 
will occur spontaneously to their minds.— 
The Textile Mercury. 
sncninminsimdiieeemminondines 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


From our Special Correspondent, 


This year has been definitely written off 
as a bad one, but a great many hopes are 
pinned on the next. The markets have 
been under-buying and are generally bare of 
stock. In domestic industries the outlook 
is brightening and there is a useful asset of 
confidence that we are sure to have a larger 
trade. There are uncertainties as to prices. 
Home valuations are all lower than current 
foreign ones and for forward delivery ma- 
terial is appreciably cheaper than for the 
day. This encouragement to hand-to-mouth 
dealing is not what manufacturers want and 
this is the discount to their brighter pros- 
pects. 

* * + 

Agents of the companies that are to make 
synthetic indigotin are telling their custom- 
ers that any extra cost arising from “com- 
pulsory working” in England will have to be 
borne by them. Probably without curtail- 
ing consumption, prices could be raised, for, 
according to some estimates, artificial is 
now 30 per cent. cheaper than natural in- 
digo. The Patents Act provides a conven- 
ient excuse for any advance. 

That measure is passing into its most in- 
teresting stage now that lawyers are begin- 
ning to interpret its meaning. Several ap- 
plications to revoke foreign-held patents are 
before the Comptroller. Other American 
and German companies are said to be in- 
quiring for sites, but the most part of 30,000 


foreign-held patents are still unrevoked ir 
England. 

A company, Steele, Lockhart & Co. has 
been registered to acquire works and man- 
ufacture patented articles affected by the 
Act. Its dozens of premises and thousands 
ot workmen are still in the air. In Trafford 
Park, Manchester, a factory let on the 
room-and-power system for occupation by 
foreign patentees is now projected. 


The chief piece-dyeing concern, the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association (capital $25,000,- 
000), has notoriously suffered from the de- 
pression in trade. Bad trade is the osten 
sible reason for two notable changes in its 
policy. The combine has given notice to 
terminate its agreements on the one hand 
with its men and on the other with its cus- 
tomers. Both were important, the one pro- 
viding for three months’ delay before a 
strike and for a scheme of half-pay to men 
turned out of their employment for certain 
reasons. The other provided for making 
prices universal, for three months’ notice of 
a change in price, for certain rebates and for 
a first preference to B. D. A. branches in all 
dyeing work. Customers wishing to cover 
their liability to disturbance of prices are 
enjoined to make written agreements with 
the Association. 

The combine relinquishes certain advan- 
tages, but presumably only with the inten- 
tion of acquiring new ones. Competition 
has been growing and it is supposed that the 
Association wants to deal with competitors 
with freer hands. In some directions the 
combine has been cutting prices deeply. 


* * * 


A difficulty worth noting arises from yarn 
dyeing with sulphide dyestuffs. The goods 
are warp-face cotton drills for a foreign 
army. The warps have been continuously 
treated, passing direct from the dye bath to 
the acid developer. The hanks being dyed 
on rods have been heaped up until enough 
had accumulated to proceed with the devel- 
opment of the color. The filling has thus 
been more oxidized and its dye is less 
soluble. 

The yarn dyeing being inexact, the color 













as to be reduced, which can only be done 
| the hydro-sulphite, caustic-soda solution 
in which the stuff is dyed, followed by a soap 
ash also alkaline. What happens? The 
warp face is after much pains brought ap- 
proximately to pattern; the filling on the 
hack retains its dark color obstinately. 


Resist-dyeing of woolen fabrics, so gen- 
eral now in America, is virtually unknown 
here. A dyer tells, however, how he evolved 
a highly efficient resist-liquor to protect the 
warp colors. Apprenticed in a wool and 
cotton dye works he had noticed idly as a 
boy that locks of wool remaining from one 
dyeing did not take a second color if cotton 
had been mordanted in the same vessel be- 
tween whiles. Accordingly, to produce a 
resist-liquor for wool he made up a tannic- 
acid mordant both for cotton and found it to 
give—with the requisite amount of care— 
pure and clean warp colors. 


In some of the new dye houses and boiler 
houses the desirability of paving with a ma- 
terial which gives good foothold is remem- 
bered. Sandstone and some of the artificial 
stones are satisfactory. Others of the arti- 
ficial flags and in particular those made from 
large particles of granite grow glassy and 
are to be avoided. Machine-pressed flags 
made with 3 parts of sandstone to 1 of ce- 
ment, although softer and more easily worn, 
give the best obtainable foothold and are 
sold in this country for something less than 
$1 per superficial yard, 2 1/2 inches thick. 
They require rather careful laying and bed- 
ding down. The requirement of non-slip- 
periness is not very well met by some of the 
compositions which are offered as substi- 
tutes for floor-planking. And until recent 
times little attention has been bestowed on 
the grip that flcors afford the foot. The 
most urgent need for a good foothold is 
probably on platforms surrounding large 
dyeing vessels and coroners’ juries are alive 
to the need. 


# * * 


An English statesman says “Germany is 
always either the bugbear or the model.” 
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At present she is the show place for a party 
of woolen operatives from Batley who are 
being escorted to the textile towns by a 
Protectionist maker of army cloth. They 
are to be convinced, if possible, that Protec- 
tion brings comfort and contentment. It is 
significant that they are not led to France or 
to Belgium (where a skilled craftsman gets 
less than an English unskilled laborer) or to 
Italy. The Italian Batley is Prato where 
woolen wages for males begin at 20 cents 
and end at go cents a day. 


* * * 


The Continentals have done their best to 
take advantage of the cotton stoppage. 
Their travelers have been sent in haste to 
the foreign markets to book the orders for 
which Manchester wants long delivery 
German newspapers have enlarged exhaust- 
ively upon the possibilities opened to na- 
tional enterprise and it is admitted by our 
merchants that the foreign competitor has 
got into quarters new to him. Still the 
stoppage has served to clear the market of 
stocks which stood in the way of further 
business. It has put a large number of peo- 
ple into the expectation of brisk doings 
hereafter. 

os * ae 

A statement made by Dr. Oliver that 
$200,000 is not an extravagent sum to sink 
in a Scotch tweed mill of 50 looms is agreed 
to be near the mark. The investment may 
be more if the mill is to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the bank, be able to buy wool in 
any quantities and to give the very long 
credits customary in the first-class trade. 
The $4,000 a loom might be extended to 
$5,000 as a maximum. 

What then of the shorter credit business 
in medium or low woolens? Huddersfield 
used to reckon the necessary sum as $5,000 
a set. This was for working in hired prem- 
ises, but for modern requirements that sum 
will be too small. The amount wanted in 
excess can be determined only by circum- 
stances. 

* + * 

Woolen manufacture as a whole draws a 
fair measure of support from the banks, but 
it is generally free from over-capitalization 
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Or any crazy finance. The industry is far 
more in private hands than the cotton trade 
is and that is one reason for the absence of 
speculative mill building. Owing to short 
credits the liquid capital of cotton mills is 
kept relatively small. Cost of mill building, 
i and the new _ 100,000- 
spindle spinning mills in Lancashire have 
been costing $625,00 to $650,000 as against 
the traditional “pound per _ spindle”’— 
roughly $500,000 on mills of this size. Such 
mills have been erected on a capital of 
merely $50,000, the balance required being 
raised by loans. 


however, is large 


* . oe 


Some points from the syllabus of the 
Bradford Textile Society may be interest- 
ing. About the society itself be it explained 
that it meets fortnightly during the winter at 
the Technical College and is composed of 
men with an intelligent interest in the in- 
dustry. Discussions during this session 
cover Bradford trade ethics, the probable 
effect of Protection on textile industry in 
England, the improvement of technical edu- 
cation, weaving improvements, spinning de- 


fects, cloth defects, and what measures of 
cooperation are practicable in Bradford 
trade. 
* * * 
There is a suspicion that the worsted 


processes are too much sub-divided among 
different hands. Observe the opera- 
tions are split up. The top maker buys 
wool in London or elsewhere and sells it as 
The 
material is perhaps sent to a commission 


how 


tops, employing a commission comber. 


recomber by a spinner who puts the top into 
yarn and delivers warps and bobbins to the 
weaving mill. The manufac- 
} 
i 


: weaver (or 
lis warps to a commission sizer 


nl 
turer) sends 
who may or may not be also a yarn dyer. 
His cloth is sent out to a commission piece 
dyer who is probably (but not if he is in 
Huddersfield) also a cloth finisher. He or 
his customer may send the goods to a com- 
mission shrinker. The changes are numer- 
ous, even though the spinner dispense with 
the top maker. The chain is more involved 
third-party manufacturers—as 
regularly do—employ 


when some 


commission spindles 
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and commission looms. I 
arate works for combing, dyeing, spinning 
weaving, finishing and so on are often fro: 
one to ten miles apart and it is seen thai 
there must be an appreciable expense i: 
haulage as well as in the mere delay occa 


Add that the se; 


sioned. The theory is that specialization 
pays for all the several profits taken. 
of this advantage is lost when the specialist 
fail to play into each other’s hands by so 
treating material that the next process is 
straightforward. 


Som 


* * * 


The visit of U. S. Special Agent W. Gra 
ham Clark to Bradford is understood to 
have been highly productive. “He has far 
more detailed information as to costs in the 
district than I have,” declared one of the 
chiefs of the Technical College, “and more 
I believe than any man in this room has.” 
The room held two or three hundred repr« 
sentatives of all branches of the 
industry. 

While Mr. Clark has been working in 
Bradford in the presumptive interest of tar- 
iff reduction, a special agent of the Canadian 
Government has been picking up patterns 
and information with an eye to higher pro- 
tection. It should be most instructive to 
compare the two American reports. 


worsted 


* * » 


A table carefully compiled from the rec- 
ords of five years by a Bradford manufac- 
turer of the highest standing has its bearing 
on present controversies. The figures are 
arranged to show what different stages of 
manufacture yield in wages to the workman. 
They may incidentally help American mak- 
ers of dress goods and combers and spinners 
oi worsted to see how their costs compare 
with English costs. W. H. Mitchell, of 
Fison & Co., Ltd., is authority for the de 
tails which are based on one pounds’ worth 
of material of each sort. 


Wool (%) Tops (#) Yarns (%¢) Cloth % 

Fibre... sceees $4.59 95.6 $4.06 84.6 $5.88 64.2 $1.64 34.2 

Textile Wages .03 6 .33 69 .6613.8 1.44 30. 
Supplies and 

other wages-- .03 .6 .21 4.4 .42 8.7 .88 18.3 

Standingcharges .15 3.1 .20 4.1 .6413.3  .8417.5 


4.80 100. 


4.80 100. 4.80 100. 4.80 100. 
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WOOL CARDING AND CARDING MACHIN- 
ERY IN EUROPE. 


Y GUNNAR NILSSEN, Aalgard pr Stavanger, Norway. 


PREPARING STOCK FOR FINE YARN, 


[he burring of wool is not practiced much 
Europe. Burry wools are as a rule car- 
nized, and there are very few spinners who 
irbonize their own material. Botany noils 
e used carbonized and uncarbonized. For 


FIG. 


certain classes of piece-dyed woolens, it is 
next to impossible to avoid carbonizing in 
the piece, even if carbonized stock is used. 
Manufacturers are therefore not very par- 
ticular if the material contains some vege- 
table matter, if it does not retard the proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

Fine wastes and the different kinds of 
“laine renaissance,” as shoddy is called in 
French, used in the manufacture of fine 
voolens, should be well carbonized. Hard, 
ily cotton threads, which are generally 
found in uncarbonized stock, make the spin- 
uing of fine counts difficult, and often cause 
holes, when carbonized in the piece. 

If the wool contains dirt or sand, it should 
be put through a shake willow or some other 
dusting machine. There are quite a few dif- 
ferent makes of these machines. Fig. 1 
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shows a shake willow with a self acting feed 
and delivery motions. This is a very good 
machine, as it treats the wool gently and 
cleans it thoroughly. Fig. 2 shows a patent 
combined dusting and mixing picker with 
delivery motion. Fig. 3 is an oiling and 
mixing picker with automatic feed and fan 
to draw off the dust. 

Supposing now the stock to be ready and 
opened up, the batch is laid out in as many 
layers as the blend requires, taking care to 


have it even at the corners. Five per cent. 
of oil and ten to fifteen per cent. of water 
should be sufficient; on dyed wool, up to 
seven per cent. of oil and eighteen per cent. 
of water. If we have an ordinary “tenter- 
hook willey,” the batch is put through two 
or three times as deemed necessary. 

A standard set of cards for carding fine 
wools by the Continental system consists of 
three separate engines, connected by auto- 
matic hand feeds or by lap feeds. In any 
case either the two first or the two last ma- 
chines are connected by automatic hand 
feeds. The width mostly recommended by 
card builders is 70 inches on card wire, al- 
though cards 80 inches wide are quite often 
made. The first breaker is of course sup- 
plied with an automatic feed. These are 
made by all card makers. There should be 
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a lattice apron opposite the spike apron and 
a roller at bottom of hopper. This keeps 
the wool constantly turning round, and pre- 
vents the spike apron from combing out the 
long wool first, in blends made up of long 
and very short stock, Fig. 4. 

The first breaker often has a breast at- 
tached, consisting of two feed rollers and a 


clearing roller below, tumbler taking wool 
to cylinder, two pairs of workers and strip- 
pers all with metallic wire, and one tumbler 
of ordinary card clothing taking the wool to 
the card. 
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injure the card clothing. These are show 
in the section drawing of a first breaker 
Fig. 11. In front of the first stripper on the 
breast a steel plate extends across the card 
to take up impurities dropping from th: 
stripper, Fig. 5. The first and second strip- 
pers on all three cards also have tin tray: 
fixed in front. These trays are kept clean 


by a knife moved forwards and backwards 
across the card by a double screw spindle. 
The knife is pivoted, has a top weight and is 
tipped at either end. Going forward it 
scrapes the bottom of the tray, pushing the 


FIG. 3. 


The usual arrangement of lickers in for 
carding fine wool is one to three cylinders 
with metallic wire and requisite rollers. 
Burring fans are not much used on woolen 
ecards. Burrs will at once be broken when 
coming into contact with metallic wire used 
on breast of woolen cards. Clearing knifes 
are, however, fixed under the cylinders or 
tumblers to take out hard lumps that might 


impurities in front where they at last drop 
down on the side of the card, Fig. 6. 

A different mechanism for the same pur- 
pose consists of a slowly revolving shaft on 
which is fixed a radial projecting knife, 
which rolls the waste falling on plate into a 
roll, Fig. 7. This little fixture is quite use- 
ful, and is put on most cards now made. It 
is of course detrimental to have the impuri- 
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s continually carried back to the cylinder, 
especially where the bottom of cylinder is 
ered in, as the impurities get no chance 

) drop down. 

[he cards should of course be supplied 
vith grids or covering underneath the cyl- 
inders, although this is not quite so essen- 
tial as when coarser wool is carded. For 
very fine work the cards sometimes have six 
pairs of workers and strippers. Five is how- 
ever the number generally used. 

LAP FEEDS. 


Two kinds of lap feeds generally come 
into consideration for fine wool carding, long 












Yo al 
Le) 

FIG. 4. 
lap feed, already described in a previous 
article, and the film breaker lap feed. Long 
lap feeds in connection with automatic feeds 


ire supplied with a counter, which after a 
lesired number of layers makes a signal. 


winael 


FIG. 5. 
Feeds of this kind which, after the desired 
thickness of laps is reached, break it and 
roll it up automatically, are also used, Fig. 8. 
Lap breakers and lap drums are still used 
in a few mills. 
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The film breaker builds the lap on some- 


what the same principle as the Blamire feed. 


The fibers, however, are parallel with the 
direction of the motion of the lap. The film 
of wool from the doffer is carried on an 
apron to rollers, and down between oscillat- 




























FIG. 6. 


ing lattices or rollers swinging backwards 
and forwards. At the extreme end of the 
motion, the fiber is broken and deposited in 
layers on a slowly moving apron, where the 


OSs 


FIG. 7. 


lap, after passing under press rollers, is 
rolled up, as shown in the section of second 
breaker, Fig. 12. This feed makes a good 
lap and takes up very little room. Its ad- 
vantages over the long lap feed are, that the 
building of the lap is continuous, and that 
the lap can be taken of any desired length. 
It does not take up half the room occupied 
by the Blamire feed, and the fibers are par- 
allel with the direction in which the lap is 
fed into next card. This feed will, however, 
as is also the case with the long lap feed, 
cause trouble, if loose coarse wool is carded. 
If a lap feed is attached to the first breaker, 
two laps are put on the feed table of the 
second breaker, to secure evenness and good 
mixing, Fig. 12. 
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For fine work the second breaker and fin- 
isher card often have only two pairs of feed 
rollers or lickers in, delivering the wool 
direct to the swift. Two pairs of feed roll- 
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breaker, the film of wool is carried by a 
lattice apron and goes down between oscil 


lating lattices, rollers or lattice-aprons, 


which fold it in layers on a lattice-apro: 





ers Or one pair and a tumbler are also used. 
This will of course save the wire on the card 
to some extent. The 
finisher card have the 


second 


Same 


breaker and 
number of 


FIG. 10. 


workers and strippers as are on the first 
breaker. 
After leaving the 


doffer of the second 








traveling at right angles to the card. By 
giving the oscillating rollers a certain mo- 
tion, or by having the front end of the lattice 
apron about six inches further away from 
the doffer than other end is the sides of the 
band are tapered down. When doubled on 
the feed table of the finisher card, the tapers 
of the band will overlap each other and form 
a layer of uniform thickness, Figs. 9 and Io. 
After leaving the lattice apron, the band is 
carried up between‘aprons on top of the 
apron and down between lattice aprons to 
be finally doubled across the feed table of 
the finisher card. Change wheels are pro 
vided in order to adjust the overlapping of 
tapers and width of folds across feed table 
of finisher card. 

A broad band feed is made to transfer the 
band between the cards placed side by side, 
and also between cards placed in one row. 
The claims for this feed are that it feeds 
fibers parallel to the following card, that it 
mixes or blends the wool very well, that it 
will make as even a roving as a lap feed and 
that it is automatic. 

The finisher card is usually made like the 
second breaker, the film of wool taken from 
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ffer passing into a tape condenser. In the 
mtinental system doffers are always 
ripped by combs; stripping rollers are 
rely used. Some carders have the first and 
ond breakers connected by a narrow 
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feed is transmitting wool between first and 


second breaker. The film of wool is folded 
on a lattice apron traveling in a canal or 
chute. This band feed puts fibers half 


crossed on the feed table of the second 








band feed, like the Scotch feed; the second 
breaker and condensing card, by a broad 
band feed. 

With the narrow band feed the fibers are 
parallel lengthways to the band, and when 
doubled on the feed table of the following 





card, will lie at right angles to the direction 
in which they are fed into the card. 

In a large mill where five or more sets ot 
cards are worked, I should prefer to have 
all three cards connected by broad band 
feeds, if fine or medium wools or stock of 
fairly good length is worked. 

Figs. 11, 12 and 13 show a set of cards 
used for short medium wools and half wool. 
To the first breaker some sort of a modified 
breast is attached. <A so-called canal band 


breaker, and should be an improvement on 
the ordinary narrow band feed. A film 
breaking lap feed is attached to the second 
breaker. The finisher card has a double 
lap feed and a four spool rubber tape con- 
denser. 


The ‘speed of the card cylinders on wool 
should not exceed 190 revolutions per min- 
ute. The cylinder clothing should be 26, 28 
and 30 wire; doffers, 28, 30 and 32 wire, 
Continental numbering, for very fine wools. 
For ordinary fine wool it would be better to 
use wire two numbers lower. The so-called 
“sectoral” card wire is used by some fine 
wool spinners. This wire is not round, but 
is like a truncated cane. 


Diameter of cylinders for fine wool card- 


SFT SL ae 
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ing, 48 inches; doffer, 26 inches. On cyl- 
inders of this size only 5 pairs of workers 
and strippers are used. Width of card on 
wire, 70 inches. Spinning three to seven or 
eight run, 175 to 180 good ends should be 
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is a scale, G, graduated to tenths of an inc! 
As the weights are put on the block, F, the. 
yarn stretches and the pointer goes down. 
The pointer must be watched closely to de 
termine at what point the thread breaks 


De 








taken from the condenser. 
14/32 to 13/32 inch pitch. 

For finest counts up to 200 good ends are 
delivered by condenser on this width. This 
very fine pitch, 11/32 inch, necessitates a 
six tiered rubber condenser in order to get 


the ends of roving far enough apart. 
(To be continued.) 
— 


NOTES ON COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


This gives a 


BY ROBERT CORNTHWAITE. 


Continued from November 
TESTING SINGLE THREAD. 

Before testing yarn for strength the exact 
count should be known. It is more con- 
venient to test a double thread than a single 
one, as it has only to be tied up once, at D. 
The result, if divided by 2, is the strength of 
one thread. The degree of elasticity must 
not be divided by 2. Pass the yarn over the 
top hook, C, and tie up both ends to the 
bottom hook, D, in order to get the same 
tension on all the threads. Take the block, 
E, from under F, and note how far the 
pointer drops. It may come down four or 
five points. This must not be taken from 
the total indicated elasticity. The block, F, 
and hook, D, weigh one ounce and are re- 
quired to take up the slack in the yarn and 
make the tension uniform at the beginning 
of the tests. The bottom end of the pointer 
rests in a hole in the block, F, behind which 


Only 1/4 ounce weights should be put on 
when the thread is getting near the breaking 
point. When the thread breaks, the sum of 
the weights gives the breaking strength and 
the elasticity is shown at the same time. 
Deduct the tension point from the total 
points. If the thread breaks at 1.7, then: 
1.7 — .4 = 1.3, elasticity. If the thread 
breaks at 1.8, then: 1.8 — 5 = 1.3, elasticity. 
Fifty-four inches of yarn is tested so that the 
indicated elasticity will correspond with tests 
on Goodbrand’s machine. 
BLEACHED YARN. 

During the process of bleaching, yarn will 
lose in weight from 4 1/2 to 7 1/2 per cent., 
according to the cleanliness of the cotton, as 
all leafy matter is dissolved and washed out. 
As the yarn shrinks a little in length by 
bleaching the strength does not decrease in 
proportion to the loss of weight. Two and 
one-half to 4 per cent. is as much as we ex- 
pect yarn to lose in strength by bleaching. 
Its elasticity remains about the same as in 
the grey. I am not going into the details of 
bleaching, but will say that the acid must be 
thoroughly washed out of the yarn or the 
process of tendering will go on while the 
warps are being woven. Should the pieces 
in the finishing process be pressed between 
hot iron plates, as was the case with some 
Bradford goods that came to the writer’s 
knowledge, where the acid had not been well 
washed out, the pieces will become quite ten- 
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358 
‘r, although no tenderness was noticed 
hile the warps were being woven. 

Therefore, first know the strength of the 
rey yarn and after bleaching again test the 
rength to see that the yarn has not been 
veakened by bleaching. A sample should 


then be put in an oven for about an hour at 
about 250° F., and afterwards allowed to 
cool. Then test, and if by this last test the 
strength of the bleached yarn is found to be 
equal to the first, no weakening of the yarn 
is likely to follow. 


TWIST, STRENGTH AND ELASTICITY OF YARN WITH VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF TWISTS. 


RING WARP YARN MADE FROM COMBED GOOD FAIR EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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This Table gives a standard tor good warp yarn for Bradford goods. 
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TABLE 3- 
Constant 3 3-4 
Twist 
16.770 
18.37 
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The above yarn is such as is used fc 
f printing cloth. 
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TWIST FOR THE 


FINER NUMBERS OF 


YARN. 
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SCHLOESING TESTS OF MOISTURE IN 
TEXTILES. 


Manchester, Eng., Nov. 25, 1908. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Will 


journal of a very 


you allow the appearance in your 
short appreciation of your 
work in translating into our common tongue 
the original paper of M. Schloesing? The 
scientific accuracy of his methods, their direct 
the true interests com- 
merce and the practical value which such 
gives, have long 
called for some one to bring this research 
out of obscurity so far as readers of English 
were concerned. 

As concerns wool, silk and wood pulp, the 
standards of moisture have been for many 
vears fixed by the trades concerned, and it 
would now be impossible to carry on those 
industries without them, but in the cotton 
industry we are still lagging far behind, the 
standard of moisture being by no means uni- 
versally or even generally accepted. In urg- 
ing the adoption of some standard, it is of 


bearing upon of 


standardization always 


course advisable for it to be scientifically 
correct as well as at the same time practi- 
cally applicable to its purpose. Herein lies 
the immediate value of Schloesing’s work. 
A more suitable time for its publication 
could scarcely have been chosen than the 
present, for questions of moisture are more 
than ever forcing themselves upon manu- 
facturers and upon the whole industry, and 
they require to be solved in the light of the 
most careful and accurate research. 
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It is scarcely to be expected that the in 
dustry concerned will see at a glance th: 
value of the service you have undertaken and 
so well carried out for it, but those of us who 
are accustomed to looking well ahead who 
are not entirely absorbed with the buying or 
selling of cotton, cannot fail to appreciate 
that service and it is no less a duty than a 
pleasure for me to attempt to express th: 
gratitude with which I am sure your publica- 
tion will be received. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. Lester, M. Sc., F. F. C. 
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Cotton Statistics. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Are there any statistics that would give the num- 
ber of bales of the different grades of cotton 
marketed of last year’s crops, that is, the number 
of bales of middling, strict middling, etc. If so, I 
should like to know the quantities of each grade. 

Wilcox (1030) 

There are no statistics of the quantity of 
each grade of cotton grown or marketed. 
Cotton is graded and classified by the buy 
ers and sellers and in many cases the grade 
of the same lot of cotton is changed while 
passing through different hands. The 
amount of each grade passing through the 
New York Exchange or other cotton ex- 
change might be determined, but this would 
bear but a remote relation to the propor- 
tions of the different grades in the whole 
crop. 











Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD REcoRD. 


ated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


thods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


evidence of good faith. 


xpressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 


The Analysis of Cloth. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
I wish you would state the advantages of using 
sample with an area of 1/3co of a square yard 
1.32 sq. in.) in analyzing cloth, as compared with 
sample with an area of I square inch. 
Lawrence (1032). 
The use of the larger sample (4.32 sq. in.) 
reduces the effect of variation in weighing. 
Take for example a variation of 1/10 grain. 
If made with a sample of 1 square inch it 
uld mean a difference of nearly 1/2 ounce 
15 ounce) per yard 55 inches wide. If 
made with a sample of 4.32 square inches, it 
vould result in a difference of only 1/10 
ounce per yard 55 inches wide. A variation 
of 1/2 ounce per yard is a serious matter, 
whereas 1/10 ounce is negligible. The 
advantage of the larger sample in this 
respect is clearly shown wher calculat- 
ing the sizes of the yarn. Suppose, for 
example, that we have a sample of cot- 
ton cloth with 52 threads of warp per 
inch, the warp yarn in 4.32 square inches 
weighing 2.6 grains. The yarn count is 20 
(52 + 2.6). If by an error of 1/10 grain the 
weight was taken as 2.5 grains, the calcu- 
lated yarn count would be 20.8 (52 + 2.5). 
Thus a variation of 1/10 grain in weighing 
the yarn in the 4.32 inch sample would make 
difference of only .8 in the cotton count. 
If, on the other hand, a sample of I square 
inch was used for analysis the warp yarn 
would weigh .6 grain, making the yarn 
count 20. If by an error of 1/10 grain the 
weight was taken as .5 grain, the calculated 
varn count would be 24.1. Thus a variation 
of 1/10 grain in weighing the warp yarn in 
the square inch sample would make a differ- 
ence of 4.1 in the cotton count. The effects 
of variations with the smaller sample are so 
serious as to make the results wholly unre- 


mposition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


liable in practical mill work. Of course such 
variations are not serious in school work, 
but if, as is often the case, a man is charged 
with this responsibility of making large 
quantities of valuable goods to match a 
given sample, he will find that the use of so 
small a sample as one square inch will lead 
him into serious difficulty. 

Another important advantage in the use of 
a sample of 4.32 square inches is the greater 
case of calculation. Let us take, for illustra- 
tion, a sample of cotton cloth with 48 threads 
per inch in the warp and 52 in the filling. 
The yarn weights are as follows: Sample, 
4.32 square inches: Warp, 12.2 grains; fill- 
ing, 9.9 grains; total, 22.1 grains. Sample, 
I square inch: Warp, 2.8 grains; filling, 2.3 
grains; total, 5.1 grains. The calculations 
for weight per yard and for yarn counts 
would be: 


Sample of 4.32 square inches: 


(22.1 X §5) + 524% = 23.1 ozs. per vd. 55 in. 
48 — 12.2 = No. 3, 9, warp. 
52 + 9.9 = No. 5%, filling. 


Sample of 1 square inch: 


55 * 16° 1980. 

(1,980 X 5.1) + 43772 = 23.1 ozs. per yd., 
55 in 

(48 X 7,00C) + 2.8 120,000. 

120,000 -- 36 = 3,332. 

3.333 = 840 = No. 3, 9, warp. 

(52 X 7,000) —- 2.3 158,261. 

158,261 =- 36 = 4,396. 


4,396 — 840 = No. 5%, filling. 


The calculations with the larger sample 
require 95 figures; with the smaller sample, 
249 figures. 

The only case in cloth analysis in which 
the use of a square inch of cloth is justifiable 
is when the sample available is too small to 
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yield the larger area. Time and accuracy are 
too important in mill work to neglect the 
advantages of the straight line system of 
analysis, based on an area of 1/300 square 
yard (4.32 sq. in.). This area is obtained by 
cutting the sample 2.4 by 1.8 inches. The 


sample can be cut with a die, or with shears 
around a tin, pasteboard or other pattern of 
the required size. 

i 


Uneven Color on Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Will you kindly advise me what is the cause of 
the uneven dyeing on the enclosed sulphur black 
stocking. You will notice the brown spots ap- 
pearing at intervals. We dye in a paddle machine 
with soo gallons water, 7 Ibs. black and 1o Ibs. 


/ 
sulphide of soda, 2 lbs. soda ash. Rinsed in 4 


waters and let stand over night before finishing. 
Lenoir (1034). 

It is difficult to locate the cause of 
“Lenoir’s” difficulty unless one is acquainted 
with all the conditions. From the appear- 
ance of the sample I judge that the goods 
are not thoroughly penetrated by the dye. 
The dye has not been properly dissolved to 
allow it to penetrate the fabric. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that the dyestuff is very 
loose. By rubbing the goods with a piece 
of white muslin the dye crocks badly. 
“Lenoir” does not state whether the goods 
are put in the machine in a dry state or ina 
boiled out condition. I do not consider this 
a very important matter as I have tried both 
ways and find no difference on a soft fabric 
like the sample in question. It is not always 
best to use a machine although a little more 
work can be got out. 

For a number of years I used the open 
kettle with squeeze rolls on the end, having 
an endless feed board to carry the goods to 
the rolls, which squeezed out the surplus 
dye and deposited the goods into another 
kettle filled with cold water to which was 
added about 1/2 lb. of sulphide of soda. As 
“Lenoir” has the machine I think by follow- 
ing the following instructions he will get 
better results. judging by the amount of 
dye used I should say it was a concentrated 
dye and that the sulphide of soda used was 
of single strength. If so there was not 
enough sulphide to dissolve the color prop- 
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erly. In that case I would take for 100 lbs 
of goods: 


7 lbs. Sulphur Black. 
14 lbs. Sulphide of Soda. 


Dissolve the--above in 12 gallons (10 
pounds) of water and add a few bucketfuls 
of the old dye bath at a boil. Mix the solu- 
tion thoroughly before putting into dye bath. 
Then add to dye bath 3 lbs. of soda ash and 
3 Ibs. of salt. Boil the dye bath before en 
tering goods. Enter goods and boil for 3/4 
hour. Shut off steam and run for 3/4 hour 
longer. 

For the second bath or rinsing add 1/2 
lb. sulphide of soda to the first rinsing water. 
Then run off and wash through two more 
waters. Finish in hot water 150° F. with 
2 gals. of the following softener: 


3 gals. Olive Oil. 
40 Ibs. Olive Oil Soap. 
10 lbs. Sal Soda. 


Add 10 gals. of water, boil for 1/2 hour, 
then add enough water to make 50 gals., 
using 2 or 3 gals. for 100 lbs. of goods. If 
“Lenoir” does not get good results by fol- 
lowing these directions I should like to hear 
further from him. I would suggest that he 
state more in detail how he handles the 
goods. Watkins. 


ee 


Plated Work. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I enclose a sample of plated knit goods in which 
the two colors show in both the raised part and if 
the recess. I wish you’ would state the reason for 
this difficulty and point out a way by which I can 
prevent the green from showing on the raised part. 
What I want is to have the purple yarn on the 
outside of the rib on each side of the cloth and 
the green between the ribs. Octavia (1021). 

Upon examination of the sample of plated 
work I find that a flat machine is being used. 
This stitch is what is known as full cardi- 
gan, knitting double on both plates. That 
is, when the carriage passes from right to 
left, the needles on the back plate hold on 
to a second course of stitches and the 
ueedles on the front plate throw off their 
double stitches to single. When the car- 


riage passes from left to right the back 
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needles throw off the single stitch and the 
ront needles hold a second course. In knit- 
ng a fabric of two threads of different 
colors or material on a plain one feed cir- 
ular ribber, it is easy to make one of the 
hreads show on both sides so that the out- 
ide and inside of the cloth will be almost 





SAMPLE OF PLATED WORK. 


alike, while the cther thread will be on the 
interior of the fabric and nearly out of sight. 
A circular ribber goes around in the same 
direction, but it is different with a flat ma- 
chine. A flat machine goes back and forth, 
especially when using the full cardigan stitch. 
When the two threads pass down through 
the yarn carrier over the plates from right 
to left, one thread will be slightly in advance 
of the other and as the stitches are formed 
one thread will be thrown to the outside and 
the other to the inside of the back stitches. 
When the carriage passes back from left to 
right the thread that was in advance going 
to the left is now in the rear of the other, 
and consequently is thrown to the inside of 
the front stitches, instead of the outside as 
was the case on the back needles. This will 
make the face of the cloth one color and the 
back the other. I have never seen any 
cloth made as “Octavia” desires, but possi- 
sibly it can be done. 

It might be accomplished if a device were 
put on the machine to give the yarn carrier 
a half turn every time the carriage got to 
the end of its stroke, thereby having two 
holes in the yarn carrier and putting a 
thread through each one. For example, 
suppose we are knitting with purple and 
green yarn, as in sample. While going from 


right to left, the purple yarn wil! be in ad- 
vance and as the carriage starts back the 


yarn carrier will turn half way around, bring- 
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ing the purple yarn again in the lead. It 
would then be thrown to the outside of the 
stitches con both plates. It is necessary to 
have the yarn carrier turn forward and back- 
ward and not in one direction continually, 
or the two threads would soon be twisted to- 
gether. I have never seen such an ar- 
rangement, but believe it could be worked 
out by a skillful machinist. Winnebago. 


The inquiry states that the purple yarn is 
to show on the raised part and the green 
yarn in the recess or between the ribs. The 
sample not only shows the reverse to be the 
case, but the purple yarn also shows at inter- 
vals in the raised part. If the threads are 
reversed and the purple yarn run where the 
green now is, this will put the purple yarn 
where the green now is. In this sample the 
green is a heavier yarn than the purple and 
it is very difficult in plated knitting to cover 
completely one yarn with the other unless 
the yarn to be covered is lighter yarn than 
the other. 

The purple varn showing on the raised 
part where only the green yarn appears may 
be caused by the yarn guide. The hole 
through which the yarn passes may be 
either slightly worn on one side, or it may 
be a little rough on the underside, either of 
which will cause the purple yarn to be 
thrown out of its direct feed to the needles. 
It may also be due to the yarn guide not 
being adjusted right. It may be set a little 
too low so that the yarn, as it is fed to the 
wuachine, lays across the needles in such a 
manner that the latch in closing slightly 
turns over the purple yarn onto the green 
yarn. When the stitch is cast off this leaves 
the two threads mixed as in the sample, in- 
stead of one being entirely behind or cov- 
ered by the other. 

Flat rib machines of the class on which 
sample sent is made have needles running so 
close to the underside of the yarn guide that 
@ groove is worn into the yarn guide with a 
consequent roughing of the yarn guide. 
This roughing causes the yarn in the plated 
work to get out of its proper place. 

Lafayette. 
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Keeping Dye Formulas. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the best system of keeping a record of 
dyeing formulas for ready reference in the dye 
house? We would like to have you outline a sys- 
tem adapted to a dye house coloring raw stock, 
yarn and pieces. I have been keeping my for- 
mulas in small hand books, but find difficulty in 
selecting the right formula from the large number 
that have accumulated. Franklin (1026). 

My method of keeping a record of dye- 
house recipes is as follows: The different 
shades are designated by number. If raw 
stock, warps and pieces are dyed in the same 
dye house, there should be three books, one 
for each line of work. The recipe for each 
color is written on a page whose number 
corresponds to that of the respective shade. 
For example, the recipe for No. 18 shade 
would be on page 18 of the recipe book, 
which may be either tight or loose leaf. If 
the shades are designated by names instead 
of numbers the recipe book must be indexed 
so as to enable the dyer to find quickly any 
recipe that may be wanted. Every dyer 
should have two sets of recipe books, one to 
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be kept in some safe place at home and the 
other at the dye house. The recipe book 
kept at home may be of large size, but for 
dye house work the book should be small 
enough to be easily carried in the hip pocket. 
One dyer whom I know had for dye house 
use a set of small books each accommodat- 
ing 100 recipes. The first book contained 
recipes I to 100; the second from 101 to 200. 
These books were so small that several 
could be carried in his vest pocket at one 
time, forming a very convenient record. 
The proportions of the dyes and chemi- 
cals for every recipe should be given in 
pounds and ounces and not by pailfuls and 
dipperfuls, as is sometimes the case where 
standard solutions are used. Some mills 
have a very good system of cost finding 
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which also serves as a recipe book for the 
dyer. This has much to recommend it. Be- 
sides supplying a recipe book it shows at a 
glance the cost per pound of any shade. 
This method of keeping a record of recipes 
and cost is illustrated at Fig. 1. 

The total quantity of drugs used can be 
reported weekly or monthly. By dividing 
the total cost by the production in pounds, 
the cost per pound for any given period is 
easily found. This system can be applied to 
all lines of work, whether raw stock, warps 
cr cloth. Some dyers also keep a record of 
the cost of labor on each shade so that the 
actual cost for both drugs and labor is 
known at all times. If carefully carried out 
this system is preferable to any other. 

Dunloe. 


The best system for keeping dyeing for- 
mulas for raw stock is to take four ounce 
samples of the dyed and undyed stock and 
place them in small, square boxes, which are 
numbered. Do each sample up with for- 
mula and cost of dyeing. The boxes must 
be made so the light cannot get to the dyed 
stock and the dyer can tell if there is a 
change in the grade of stock. Frequently 
the recipe will have to be changed if the 
grades differ. It is seldom that the same re- 
sults are obtained with the same formula. 
After the dyed stock has been carded take an 
ounce sample and paste each end on to thick 
white paper, putting record of formula and 
date and grade of stock under each sample. 
File away in book form for ready reference. 

On piece dyed gdods, attach the formula 
to a piece of the dyed goods, 3 inches wide 
and 6 inches long. Put the samples in a 
book. State whether it is made from all 
wool or mixed goods, date and how long it 
takes to dye. 

On yarns reel off a sample, putting on a 
tag bearing number of yarn and stock it is 
made from, formula and date. Put these in 
a book. The books should be of ample size 
as it is impossible to keep track of dye for- 
mulas by keeping them in small hand-books. 
I have found that there is always more or 
less change in the stock. By keepng on the 
light side of the shade better results will be 


obtained. Devon. 











KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 





KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





The trade in knit underwear for the past 
four weeks has been of good volume. Man- 
‘facturers, jobbers and retailers have all 
been very busy and the goods have gone 
nto consumption so rapidly that stocks are 
depleted, and the indication now is that job- 
ers and retailers will carry over less of this 
lass of merchandise for this year, than for 
several seasons past. Manufacturers state 
they have never been called upon to hasten 
lelivery of goods so much, or to make so 
many express shipments, as during the past 
month. It is not an unusual thing to be 


asked to express solid cases of goods where . 


the transportation charges must have 
amounted to from 5 to 10 per cent. of the 
value of the goods. The shortage is not 
confined to any one class of knit underwear, 
but extends generally throughout the line, 
with the possible exception of ladies’ 25 cent 
ribbed goods and men’s 50 cent fleeces. 
These two lines have been delivered more 
promptly during the season, and for some 
weeks it has been possible to procure New 
York State made goods, 6 pound ladies’ 
ribbed at $1.75, and 7 pound goods at $1.90. 
The prices of men’s fleeced have been low- 
ered since our last issue. 

The Harder branch of the Union Mills Co. 
have changed their price on 13 pound line 
to $3.50, and on the Union fleeced from 
$4.00 to $3.75. 

The Highrock people have reduced their 
prices as follows: 


Their $4.00 line to $3.7 


Their $3.85 line to $3.6 
Their $3.75 line to $3.5 


, 


’ 
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Mr. L. E. Harrower has since made his 
price $3.50 on the 13 pound goods, while the 
sub-standard lines, such as MacKinnon, 
Malcolm and Sloan’s are offered at $3.12 1/2 
to $3.37 1/2. 

Ladies’ combed ribbed goods have been 


in good demand during the season, but not- 
withstanding this, the manufacturers of 
these lines have reduced their prices on 8 
pound silk trimmed goods from $3.62 1/2 to 
$3.50 and on combination suits from $7.25 
to $6.75. 

A very strong tendency toward bleached 
coods for women is noted and we learn from 
jobbers that last year placed orders for 50 
cases of peeler to 25 cases of white, that they 
will reverse their orders ‘for 1909. This 
tendency toward white goods is also noticed 
in worsted ribbed lines and the indications 
are that manufacturers will be called upon to 
make more white than silver grey another 
season. 

Spring business has shown some improve- 
ment during the past month, but not enough 
to cause any alarm as to the ability of the 
mills to take care of all the orders they get. 
By many it was believed that with election 
over, a boom would begin immediately, but 
up to the present time it may be described as 
only increased activity. Some Western buy- 
ers have been east and have increased their 
early purchases to some extent, but if any- 
thing like a normal spring business is to be 
done it seems as if there must be some large 
orders to be placed between now and Janu- 
ary Ist. We learn of some women’s low end 
ribbed goods being advanced slightly, but 
this only occurs in isolated spots and the 
market on the whole is described as being a 
little draggy. 

Some few lines have been opened for fall, 
1909, but there seems to be a tendency on 
the part of most buyers to delay operating 
to any extent until after January Ist. Some 
excellent values are shown in women’s fine 
stitch bleached carded goods with mercer- 
izer trim to weigh 7 1/2 pounds at $3.25, and 
in combed yarn goods, weighing from 7 1/2 
to 8 pounds, one is able to buy some pretty 
silk trimmed goods at $3.50. Misses’ shaped 
ribbed goods made of carded yarn that was 
sold last season at $1.90 and $2.00 are shown 
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for 1909 at $1.75 for the ordinary sizes and 
$1.90 for sizes 12, 14 and 16. The combed 
yarn lines shown last season at $2.50 and 
$2.75 are being offered for next season at 
$2.25 and $2.50. 

Women’s carded yarn tuck stitch combi- 
nation suits, weighing I0 pounds to the 
dozen, are shown at $3.50 to $3.62 1/2, and 
the fine stitch suits weighing 11 pounds to 
the dozen are offered at $5.00 per dozen. 
Fine stitch suits made of combed yarns in 
peeler and bleach are being shown at $6.75 
to $7.00, according to the trimming desired. 

Men’s 12 pound ribbed shirts and drawers 
have been offered at $3.35 for early delivery. 
These are made in two thread yarns and it is 
believed that the single thread goods will be 
sold at $3.25 for this same weight. 

HOSIERY. 


A decided improvement has taken place 
in the number of hosiery orders received by 
jobbers since election, but advance spring 
orders, while up to normal in number, are 
not so in amounts. 

Retailers are buying the assortments, but 
are very conservative in regard to quantities, 


and do not seem to share in the almost gen- 
eral belief that there will be a scarcity of 
merchandise when the spring season opens. 

Colors of every description are bought 
eagerly in all grades from those to retail at 
15 cents and upwards, and many retailers are 
anxious to get their orders on them deliv- 


ered at once. The light weight mercerized 
colored numbers jobbing at $2.00 to $2.15 
are especially popular, and larger orders are 
placed on those jobbing at $2.85 to $3.00 
than heretofore. Coin dots in assorted sizes 
and on a wide range of colored grounds; ex- 
tracted patterns in boot and allover; plaids 
and jacquard effects are being shown for 
present delivery and are meeting with good 
success. Lace stockings are good in some 
sections, but the volume of business on them 
is comparatively small. German made boot 
laces can now be landed as low as $2.00. 
Some progressive jobbers and manufac- 
turers of silk hosiery are showing what 
they term “directoire” stockings. One very 
effective pattern shows a series of black with 
blue bow knots on the boot with two black 
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silk tassels suspended from the centre oj 
each knot. Another is a black opera with a 
“V” shaped insertion in color running on 
one side from the heel to the top of the 
stocking, across which there is a cross gar- 
tering of silk ribbon with buttons holding it 
in place. These retail as high as $25.00 a 
pair. 

Stockings made with three and four inch 
welts in place of garter tops are shown in 
both domestic and imported makes in cotton 
and lisle. Trunk or flare tops are also made 
in this country now for the jobbing trade, 
and those made here, as well as those im- 
ported, are not as long as when they were 
first made several years ago, 28 inches being 
about the average length. This style of 
stocking seems to be gaining in popularity 
and gradually making a place for itself. 

An advance has taken place on some low 
priced cotton hosiery and a few manufactur 
ers report that they have all the business 
that they can take care of up to April, May 
and June. 

Prices on wool hosiery for fall, 1909, are 
lower, where qualities remain the same, but 
the majority of manufacturers have chose, 
rather to improve the quality and let the 
price remain the same and this latter method 
is the one most generally favored by the 
jobber. 

A committee composed of hosiery manu- 
facturers will appear before the Ways and 
Means Committee on December 1, 1908 (the 
date set for the hearing) and wil! use their 
influence to have the tariff raised on the 
lower price goods from Germany and low- 
ered on the higher price goods, especially 
fancies. 

THE CHEMNITZ MARKET. 

The Chemnitz hosiery market has _been 
influenced quite a little during the last four 
weeks on account of orders received, and 
prices, consequently, are on a much firmer 
basis. The orders are not as large as they 
were a year ago, but they are numerous, and 
large enough to restore the manufacturers’ 
confidence. 

The extremely low priced stock lots have 
been sold and such manufacturers as still 
have some stock lots are holding them in the 
belief that they will get higher prices later. 














It is rumored that higher prices will pre- 
ail in the course of another month and it 
eems certain that nothing can be gained in 
he matter of prices by withholding the plac- 
ag of orders any longer. The majority of 
uills are running on full time and with a full 
omplement of hands. 

Wage reductions of 15 to 20 per cent. 
‘ave recently been made, but as the price of 
otton is advancing again, and the certainty 
exists that wage earners will demand their 
former scale of wages when more orders 
have been received, this reduction has had 
io effect on prices. 

Orders are being placed more freely on 
mbroidered hose and prospects are much 
brighter on this class of goods than they 
have been all season. 

Lace boot lisles are selling in fair quanti- 
ties. 

Split feet cotton hose are not to be had 
any more at cut prices, as all manufacturers 
of this class of goods are well supplied with 
orders. 

Mercerized hose are said to be as popular 
as they were last season and while good val- 
ues can still be had as low as M6.30, they 
will soon be out of the market. 

Fine gauge gauze lisle hose at M4.4o are 
practically out of the market and cotton 
goods with lisle finish are offered in their 


place. In real lisle, only 33 gauge goods are 
offered. 


en 


WEIGHT OF COTTON HALF HOSE. 


BY MERRILL. 


[ have before me the following inquiries: 
What will one dozen pair men’s half hose, 
size 10, weigh knit from the following num- 
bers of thread: 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 
and 15? What is the cost of yarn per day 
of the different numbers? 

[It would be difficult to answer the ques- 
tion in its present form as the weight of knit 
goods depends largely upon the gauge of 
machines as well as on the number of the 
varn. It is possible to knit several different 
numbers of yarn on the same machine. 
Sizes 6, 7, 8 or g could be successfully used 
on a 120 needle, 3 1/2 inch cylinder, 24 
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gauge machine, while an 8, 9, Io or II size 
could be used on a 136 needle, 3 1/2 inch, 
30 gauge machine. The weight of a half 
hose made from a No. 9 yarn on a 120 needle 
machine would not be the same as a half 
hose made from the same yarn on a 136 
needle or 30 gauge machine. So in order to 
answer the question satisfactorily it will be 
necessary to classify first the various num- 
bers by the gauges best suited for the re- 
spective number and give the weights ac- 
cordingly: 

Nos. 6 and 7 yarn could be used most 
successfully on 120 needle, 3 1/2 inch, 30 
gauge machine. The weights of half hose, 
size 10, on this gauge would be about 1 Ib. 
10 oz. for No. 6 and 1 lb. 8 oz. for No. 7 
yarn. 

Nos. 8 and g yarn should be used on 136 
needle, 3 1/2 inch, 30 gauge machine. The 
weights of half hose on this gauge would be 
about t lb. 8 oz. for No. 8 yarn and 1 Ib. 6 
oz. for No. 9 yarn. 

Nos. 10 and 11 yarn should be used on 148 
needle, 36 gauge, 3 1/2 inch cylinder. The 
half hose would weigh about 1 lb. 6 oz. for 
No. Io yarn and about 1 lb. § oz. for No. 11 
yarn. 

Nos. 12 and 13 should be used on 160 
needles, 42 gauge, 3 1/2 inch cylinder. Half 
hose on this gauge will weigh about 1 Ib. 5 
oz. for No. 12 yarn and 1 Ib. 4 oz. for No. 
13 yarn. 

Nos. 14 and 15 should be used on a 180 
needle, 48 gauge, 3 1/2 inch cylinder. The 
half hose would weigh 1 Ib. 4 oz. for No. 14 
yarn and 1 Ib. 3 oz. for No. 15 yarn. 

It must be remembered that these weights 
may sometimes vary I or 2 ounces owing to 
the yarn being uneven. The weights may be 
changed by putting in or taking out stock 
and by loosening or tightening the tension. 

The cost of each number of yarn per day 
will depend largely upon production. Some 
makes of machines will knit more than 
others. Some manufacturers run their ma- 
chines faster than others do. The standard 
speed of most machines is about 280 revolu- 
tions per minute. The coarse gauge ma- 
chines can be run a little faster than this, 
while the finer gauges are sometimes a little 
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slower. The coarser gauges will do more 
than the fine gauges as the stitch is 

and there are not so many revolu- 
tions in the coarse hose as in the fine one. 
With any of the ordinary machines running 
at a speed of 280 revolutions the production 
from the various gauges would be about as 
follows: 


work 


cOarse 


Doz. 
7 yarn = 7% 
9 yarn = 
10 or II yarn = 
I2 or 13 yarn = 5% 
14 or 15 yarn =! 


120 line, 24 gauge, No. 6 or 
136 line, gauge, No. 8 or 
148 line, gauge, No. 
160 line, gauge, No. 
180 line, gauge, No. 


The prices of yarns will vary from month 
to month, but by taking the quotations for 
the month of June, I find the cost of each of 
these numbers per day for one machine to 
be about as follows: 


No. at 16%c. per Ib. 
No. at 16%c. 
No. at 1634c. per lb. on 136 line, I 
No. at per lb. on 136 line, I 
No. at 17 c. per lb. on 148 line, I 
No. at 17 c. per Ib. on 148 line, 1 
No. at 18 c. 160 line, 1. 

I 

I 

I 


120 line, 
per lb. 120 line, 


1634c. 


per lb. on 
per Ib. on 160 line, 
per lb. on 180 line, 
per lb. 


No. at 18 c. 
No. at 18'Ac. 
No. 15, at I9 c. 


on 180 line, 1.12 


The above figures are given for a medium 
tension and for machines of standard speed 
and are, therefore, subject to allowances. 

There can be no set weight for any par- 
ticular size of yarn. The weights depend 
more on the gauge of the machine than on 
the size of the yarn. Some knitters knit 
their goods very tight and firm while others 
knit slack. The tight goods will necessarily 
weight more than the looser 
must be more stock in the pattern wheel 
when the machines are knitting tight in 
order to get the desired size. It is possible 
to make a half hose on a 180 needle machine, 
size 10, from No. 14 carded yarn to weight 
t lb. 5 oz. It is also possible to make a half 
hose on the same machine using the same 
yarn and to be the same size, 10, to weigh 
1 lb. 2 0z., by simply taking out some of the 
stock and loosening the stitch. It will read- 
ily be seen that the weights depend largely 


ones as there 


upon the knitter as well as on the size of 
yarn and gauge of machine. In most mills 
the superintendent gives the boss knitter a 
table showing the different styles which ar¢ 
to be made on each line of machine, thx 
number and quality of yarn he wishes to 
use on each style and the weight desired for 
each style. The knitter can then set his 
styles accordingly. 
ccclapedeasniinspaieitintniaaiinte 


AN OPENWORK KNIT FABRIC. 


A knit fabric, recently patented, is shown 
at Fig. 1 

The yarn forming course, 5, is looped into 
the loops of the preceding course in the ordi 
nary manner; 
course, 5, as, 
out so as to be 
loops, 


the alternate loops of this 
for instance, 2 and 4, are drawn 
double the length of the other 
and 3, and are joined into the cor- 
responding loops of course, 7. In course, 6, 
the yarn is passed through loops, 


I and 3, of 


FIG. I. 


course 5, but passes unconnectedly over the 
elongated loops, 2 and 4, 
Loop, 1, of course, 6, is of the 
length and engages with the thread of 
course 7 in the ordinary manner, but loop, 
3, is substantially three times the length of 
the ordinary loop and, at the center, is ex- 
tended laterally so that it is engaged by the 
thread of course, 7, where the latter engages 
with the elongated loop, 4, of course, 5. 
Loop, I, of course, 7, engages with the cor- 
responding loop of course, 6, and loops 2 and 
4, of course, 7, engage with the correspond- 
ing and elongated loops of course, 5, in the 
ordinary manner; but the 


from course 5. 


ordinary 


intermediate 














read connecting loops, 2 and 4, of course, 
-, is drawn down and caused to engage with 
op, 3. of course, 8, along with the closed 
nd of the elongated and laterally extended 
op, 3, of course, 6. This arrangement of 
intermediate thread or material connect- 
ng loops, 2 and 4, of course, 7, with the 
ngation and lateral displacement of the 
intermediate portion of loop, 3, of course, 
6, forms an opening, 9, in the fabric. All of 
the loops of course, 8, are formed in the or- 
dinary manner, and in addition to engaging 
vith loops, I, 2 and 4, of course, 7, it en- 
gages with loop, 3, of course, 6, and also 
with the intermediate thread or material 
onnecting loops, 2 and 4, of course, 7, also 
with the loops of the succeeding course. 


——_____@ 


A KNIT FABRIC. 





This fabric, for which a patent has recently 
been issued, belongs to that class of ribbed 
knit goods in which a number of wales 
per inch varies in different parts of the cloth. 
The texture and method of producing it are 
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described by the inventor as follows: 

The object is to produce a ribbed knit 
fabric in which the change is from the lesser 
number of wales to the greater number, and 
in which the change can be readily effected 
by manipulation of the needles without stop- 
ping the machine or requiring the interven- 
tion of an attendant. The invention is espe- 
cially adapted for use in the manufacture of 
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hosiery upon automatic knitting machines. 

In the accompanying drawings, Figs. 1, 2, 
3 and 4, are views of fabrics which are 
ribbed throughout, and in which the change 
is effected from web having the lesser num- 
ber of wales to the web having the greater 
number of wales; Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate the 
arrangement of needles and the course of 
the yarn in producing the fabric shown in 
Fig. 1; igs. 7 and 8 show the needles and 
the course of the yarn in producing the fab- 
ric shown in Fig. 2; Figs. 9 and 10 show the 
needles and the course of the yarn in pro- 
ducing the fabric shown in Fig. 3; Figs. 11 
and 12 show the needles and the course of 
the yarn in producing the fabric shown in 
Fig. 4; Figs. 13 and 14, are vertical sectional 
views of a knitting machine showing the 
method of transferring a stitch from one 
needle to another. 

In Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the drawings (a) 
represent plain stitch wales which extend 
throughout both webs of the fabric; b, rib 
stitch wales which also extend throughout 
both webs; c, composite wales having plain 
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stitches in one web and rib stitches in the 
other; d, introduced plain stitch wales; and 


Plain stitch 
those having all of their stitches 
the face of the web; rib stitch 
those having all of their stitches 
the back of the web: composite 


e, introduced rib stitch wales. 
wales are 
drawn to 
wales are 
drawn to 


wales have the stitches drawn to the face of 
one web and to the back of the other web, 
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there being a reversal in the direction of the 
stitches in these wales at the point of change 
of the webs. 

The fabric shown in Fig. 1 is one which is 
ribbed throughout, but in which there is a 


33 1/3 per cent. doubling; that is to say, one 


web has one-third more wales than the 
other. ‘his fabric can be produced upon a 
machine of the character shown in Figs. 5 
and 6, in which (x, x) represent the cylinder 
needles which are always in action; w, a 


S'y'yy 977. 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 
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out of action in 
knitting the web having the lesser number 
of wales; v, dial needles which are always in 


action; and y’, dial needles which are in ac- 
tion during the knitting of the web having 


a\ or ? . 
+ = - 


- = 


cylinder needle which is 


z7 & 
= 


FIG. 9. 


he lesser number of wales but which trans- 
fer their stitches to the cylinder needles, w, 
in changing from the web having the lesser 
number of wales to that having the greater 
number of wales. 
Dial needles, y*, are out of action during 
the knitting of the web having the lesser 
number of wales, but are put into action so 
as to produce the extra wales, e, in starting 
the web having the greater number of wales; 
these dial needles, v?, being shogged on their 
introduction so as to carry the initial loops, 
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y*, of the introduced wales, e, across the ad 
joining standing wales, and thus prevent the 
formation of eyelet holes. 

In the fabric shown in Fig. 2, there is a 
fifty (50) per cent. doubling, or one-half 
more wales in one portion of the web than 


\ / ‘ i 
- @ vi ‘6 


FIG. 4. 


in the other. This fabric can be produced 
upon a machine of the character shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8 in which (x) and (y) represent, 
respectively, the cylinder and dial needles 
which are always in action; x? and y?, respec- 
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FIG. 7. 
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FIG. 8. 


tively cylinder and dial needles which are 
out of action in knitting the web having the 
lesser number of wales but which are brought 
into action so as to produce the additional 
wales, d and e, in changing from one web to 
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FIG. II. FIG. 12. 


another, the dial needle being shogged so as 
to cross its stitch with that produced upon 
the introduced cylinder needle as shown at 
(x*) and (y*) in Fig. 2. In this fabric there 
is no composite wale produced by shifting a 
stitch from a dial needle to a cylinder needle, 
or vice versa. 

Fig. 3 shows a fabric in which the change 
is from a web having a one-and-one rib to a 
web having a two-and-one rib, this change 
being effected by introducing extra cylinder 
wales, d, the arrangement of the needles in 2 
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machine for producing this fabric being as 
shown in Figs. 9 and Io, each dial needle, y, 
being shogged across the cylinder needle, x?, 
before putting the latter into action, and be- 
ing then restored to its normal position after 
receiving the knitting yarn, so as to cross its 
stitch with the initial stitch, x*, of the intro- 
duced wale, d, as before explained. 

Fig. 4 shows a fabric in which the change 
is effected from a one-and-one rib to a two- 
and-two rib by introducing a cylinder needle, 
x?, and dial needle, y?, alongside of each 


cylinder and dial needle employed in knitting 
the web having the lesser number of wales; 
such arrangement of needles being shown in 
Figs. 11 and 12, the initial stitches, x* and y*, 
of the introduced wales being crossed as 


described in connection 
shown in Fig. 2. 

In Figs. 5, 7, 9, and 11, the dotted lines 
represent the succession of needles to which 
the knitting yarn is fed in knitting the webs 
having the lesser number of wales; in Figs. 
6, 8, 10, and 12, the dotted lines represent the 
succession of needles to which the knitting 
yarn is fed in knitting the webs having the 
greater number of wales. 

Figs. 13 and 14 show the dial needles, y, y’, 
carried by the lower ends of jacks, 12, 


with the fabric 
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mounted upon a fixed ring, 13, and having 
their upper ends acted upon by cams carried 
by a cam plate, 14; this plate having two sets 
of cams, one for acting upon the jacks so as 
to cause operation of the dial needles for 
ordinary knitting, and another set for caus- 
ing an abnormal projection of the dial 
needles, as shown in Fig. 13, so as to carry 
them outwardly beyond the cylinder needles. 
This has the effect of drawing or stretching 
the web co as to dispose rib stitches over the 
cylinder as shown in Fig. 13, so that cylinder 
needles may be projected and caused to 
enter said stitches, as also shown in said 
figure. 

The projection of the dial needles inay be 
such as either to bring the stitches upon 
them, or precedently formed stitches, above 
the cylinder needles which are to engage the 
same. When the cylinder needles are pro- 
jected so as to enter the stitches upon the 
dial needles, either of the needles may be 
moved laterally to the extent necessary to 
cause engagement of the cylinder needles 
with the dial stitches, and the dial needles 
can then he withdrawn so as to cast their 
stitches onto the cylinder needles. 

When the cylinder needles engage stitches 
other than those upon the dial needles, the 
lateral movement referred to will not be 
necessary, as the slackening of the rib stitch 
on the withdrawal of the dial needle will 
cause it to engage with the cylinder needle 
which has previously entered the same. In 
changing stitches from cylinder needles to 
dial needles the cylinder needles will be pro- 
vided with projections or butts as shown at 
(w’), Fig. 15, for stretching the cylinder 
stitches and permitting the dial needles to 
enter and engage the same. 

The fabric can be knitted without arrest- 
ing the operation of the macizine and by the 
use of a continuous thread, the knitting and 
transfer cams being disposed at points so 
remote from each other that the knitting 
operation can go forward upon certain of the 
needles of the machine while stitches are be- 
ing transferred from and to other needles of 
the machine at a point more or less remote 
from the knitting point. 


This fabric construction is not limited to 
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a web compcsed of a single continuous yarn, 


since different yarns may be employed in 
either web when it is desired to prodtce a 
mixed or striped effect by the use of varns 
of different colors supplied to the needles by 
different yarn feeds; even in that case there 
will be courses of stitches knitted with a con- 
tinuous varn common to both wehs, although 
the term “continuous” does not necessarily 
imply unbroken continuity, as yarns of dif- 
ferent color or may be used in 
different portions of the web, so long as the 


character 


meeting ends of the yarns overlap or provide 
for a continuous feed of yarn to needles of 
one and the same machine. It is manifest 
also that the transferred stitches and the in- 
troduced stitches may be in any desired 
courses of the fabric, that is to say, after the 
straight transfer of the stitches of some of 
the number of courses 
may be knit before further wales are started 
by introducing stitches and the reverse of 
this proposition is equally true. 


wales, any desired 
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MACHINES FOR EVERY STITCHING PRO- 
CESS IN KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURE. 


The Singer Sewing Machine Co. are now 
offering to knit goods manufacturers, re- 
cently devised machines covering every 
stitching process in knit goods manufacture. 
Some of the principal ones are briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Singer machine Number 88-1 is a rotary 
hook, lock-stitch sewing machine for attach- 
ing textile facings to knit goods at a speed of 
3,500 stitches per minute, with neither noise 
nor vibration. The hook makes only two 
revolutions to one of the arm shaft, so that 
in spite of its great speed, the wear is slight 
and its life is long. 

Number 107-W-1, for overseaming or zig- 
zag stitching, can be operated at a speed of 
2,500 stitches per minute. It is particularly 
well adapted for sewing knit goods, such as 
applying the patch to the seats of men’s 
drawers, and similar operations where a 
lock-stitch is essential. 

Number 81-3, for trimming and overedg- 
ing knit goods at one operation, can be fitted 
for either two or three threads as desired. 
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The goods will not stretch while bein; 
stitched and the thread is so laid as to mak 
a flat and handsome elastic, 
seam, 

Number 24-26 makes a _ single-thread 
elastic chain-stitch, eight to thirty stitches t: 
the inch, and can be run at a speed of 2,50 
to 3,000 stitches per minute. It is especiall) 
adapted for fine seaming on knit goods. 

Number 62-10, double-thread,  elasti 
chain-stitch, has two needles, one looper 
and is used for covering seams, for necking 
and ornamenting knit underwear. 

Number 62-18, one needle, one looper, is 
especially fitted for stitching button-stays or 
binding on knit underwear. 

Number 52-32 has four needles and four 
Looks for buttonhole facings; has strip fold. 
ers, upper and under, to throw out, for fold- 
ing the raw edges of facing and lining, and 
stitching same upon knit undershirts in one 
operation. Needles gauged 1/4 inch apart, 
unless otherwise specified. 

Singer machine Number 79-1, for tacking 
drawers straps, is adjustable for making the 
bar tack from 1/2 to 7/8 of an inch long and 
1/16 to 3/16 of an inch wide, the last two 
stitches fastening the thread and the auto- 
matic cutters trimming it close to the tack, 
both top and bottom. 

Number 68-7, for attaching either 2 or 4 
hole buttons, makes I1 cross and 3 tying 
stitches. The upper thread is drawn below 
and both ends cut off close to the material, 
so that no ends of thread are left on the right 
side of the button. 

Number 68-19 makes 39 covering and 3 
fastening or tying stitches for attaching a 
bar or buckle from 7/16 to 7/8 of an inch 
wide. It has a thread-rimming device which 
finishes the attaching process in one opera- 
tion. It is especially designed for, and has 
marked success in knit underwear manufac- 
ture. 

Singer machine Number 68-20 makes an 
ornamental “Budding” stitch of design sim- 
ilar to a fern leaf, consisting of 48 stitches, 
the thread being trimmed both top and bot- 
tom, making the design complete in each 
operation. It excels for finishing seams and 
ornamenting knit underwear. 


chain-stitc] 
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Singer machine Number 71-42 is the latest 
| greatest work producing machine for 
aking high-grade buttonholes. It makes a 

hip” stitch and cuts both threads and 
ittonhole automatically after stitching. 
Number 19-W-3, for eyelets, makes a 

plain radial stitch eyelet from 3/32 to 1/4 
nch, inside diameter. 

[he foregoing machines are of recent de- 
sign and each has been demonstrated by 
ractical test in mill use as being eminently 
tted for its purpose. 

[his line of sewing machines appears to 
wer the various stitching requirements of 
knit goods manufacturers and the reputa- 

m and guarantee of the Singer Company 
; back of all the machines in the Singer list, 


ee 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Iowa, Des Moines. The project in which R. B. 
Dennis was reported interested has developed into 
[he Guaranty Hosiery Mill and it is expected that 
56 knitting machines will be operated on hosiery 
early in November. The company has capital 
tock of $25,000. C. B. Fletcher is president, R. B. 
Dennis, treasurer and buyer, and F. C. Blue, sec- 
retary. The plant will be operated by steam power 

id includes a piece-dyeing department. Tens to 
60s yarns will be bought. They are interested in 
ill kinds of machinery used in a hosiery knitting 
plant. 


Iowa, Des Moines. Owing to scarcity of help 
is reported that the Des Moines Hosiery Mills 
ill establish a branch at Boone, this state. If 
this branch is successful, H. M. Rollins, president 
{f the company, thinks other branches will be 
tarted in this vicinity. 


*Maine, Topsham. The Max-Mar-Lan Knitting 
‘o. will be ready to start manufacturing very soon 
Good progress is being made on the building, 
vhich includes a piece dyeing department and 
team power plant. They will start with a few 
knitting machines and increase to twenty within a 
hort time. The company will be incorporated 
vith capital stock of $15,000. C. E. Lancaster will 
be president, H. Q. Mariner will be treasurer and 
C. E. Maxfield, superintendent and buyer. Men’s 
orsted and mercerized cotton hosiery will be 
manufactured. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. Some of the knitting 
machines for Joseph Richard, previously reported 
to start a hosiery plant in the Beacon Block on 
Main St., have arrived. Mr. Richard expects to 
begin manufacturing in about a month. 


*Minnesota, Fergus Falls. Iver J. Boyum, 
president of the Fergus Falls Woolen Mills, is the 
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leading figure in the agitation for a knitting mill. 
If the project is carried through, the knitting mill 
will be closely allied to the Fergus Falls Woolen 
Mills and the same selling forces will handle the 
goods of both plants. The report that parties who 
recently started a shirt factory will be interested in 
the knitting mill is incorrect. At present the out- 
lcok for the organization of the proposed com- 
pany is excellent. 


New Jersey, Cliffside. Wm. Spaeth has started 
the Cliffside Knitting Mill and is manufacturing 
porous knit underwear. His mail address is Box 


83. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic Knitting 
Works, Bauer & Hambor, proprietors, have 
started making men’s, boys’ and ladies’ jackets, at 
11 Monroe St. Product will be sold direct. They 
purchase wool and worsted yarns. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Paterson Knitting 
Works, J. J. Schaerer, proprietor, are building a 
new mill, 125 by 50 ft., one story high, on Fifth 
Ave. and River St., to allow for the enlargement 
of the business. Mr. Schaerer states that he hopes 
to be in his new quarters by January 1, 1909. They 
manufacture high grade ladies’ and men’s wool 
and worsted sweaters. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Jefferson Knit Co 
is a new concern with capital stock of $5,000. It 
is operating a plant on 18 knitting machines and 
I2 sewing machines on men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s wool and worsted sweater coats, at 127 
Humboldt St., Brooklyn. Jacob Rubenstein is 
president, Henry Galinsky is treasurer and buyer. 
The plant is operated by steam power and the 
product is sold direct. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Franklin Knitting 
Mills are being started at 14 Dunham St. by Baron 
& Shafer. The plant will be equipped with new 
machinery to be operated on sweater coats, etc. 


New York, Jamestown. The Jamestown Ho- 
siery Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 


. Of $50,000 and will equip a plant for the manufac- 


ture of hosiery giving employment to 30 hands. 
John L. Hoard is president, Harry S. King, Jr., 
treasurer, and F. R. Campbell, general manager 
and buyer. The company has not decided whether 
to build or buy a building, but in any event will 
equip a dye house and sell the product direct. The 
proposed equipment is 25 Mayo knitting machines. 


New York, Stuyvesant Falls. J. L. Ashley, pro- 
prietor of the Crescent Knitting Mill, is interested 
in starting a new knitting plant in this vicinity. 


*North Carolina, Cameron. A wooden struc- 
ture, 32 by 60 ft., has been completed for the Regal 
Hosiery Co., reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000. The initial equipment consists of 
12 knitting machines, 3 ribbers and 1 sewing ma- 
chine for manufacturing 84-needle half hose. Man- 
ufacturing will be begun about Nov. 15. R. W. 
Dunn, Raleigh, N. C., is president, Charles C. 
Jones is treasurer and buyer, and F. A. Jones, for- 
merly of the Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, is su- 
perintendent. The plant will be operated by steam 
power. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The Gavin Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated in October with capital stock of $10,000 
for the purpose of taking over the business of J. J. 
Tyler Hosiery Mill, has organized with J. Inman 
Davis, president, and J. J. Tyler, vice-president and 
manager. 


*Illinois, Rochelle. Construction work was be- 
gun on Nov 15 toward the erection oi a 180 by 
105 ft. addition to the plant of the Vassar Swiss 
Underwear Co. It is expected the buiiding will be 
completed and machinery installed ready for manu- 
facturing by. March 15, 1909. Twenty-five new 
knitting machines will be set up for manufacturing 
men’s union suits. This company has capital stock 
of $200,000. Geo. Maclean is president, T. C. 
Blayney, treasurer and Geo. E. Rutlidge, manager 
and buyer. The plant is operated by steam power. 


*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The new 3-story mill 
erected for the Wayne Knitting Mill has been 
completed and machinery is being installed. 


*Maine, Houlton. The equipment of the Houl- 
ton Woolen Mill has been increased by adding 5 
new knitting machines instead of 10 machines as 
stated in earlier reports. The capital stock of this 
company is now $100,000 and the equipment 2 sets 
of cards, 12 knitting machines, 4 looms and 3 sew- 
ing machines. J. W. Maxwell is president and J. 
C. Dill is treasurer, superintendent and buyer. The 
plant is operated by steam and electric power. 


Massachusetts, Ipswich. The Brown Stocking 
Co. intends to build an additional mill to be known 
as their knitting mill and will install 200 knitting 
machines. LPuilding operations will not be begun 
until the spring of 1909. Daniel Safford is presi- 
dent and H. B. Brown is treasurer. 


*New Jersey, Vineland. John Karl is operating 
50 knitting machines on 188-needle seamless half 
hose. Charles A. Sholl is superintendent and Mr. 
Karl does the buying. The product is sold direct. 
This company has a large number of orders on 
hand and it is reported will enlarge the plant. 


New York, Brooklyn. S. Abramson, proprietor 
of the S. A. Knitting Works, advises that he is to 
remove the plant from 232 McKibben St. to 162 
Manhattan Ave. He is at present operating 7 
knitting machines and giving employment to 20 
hands on all kinds of sweaters and bathing suits. 
He buys wool and worsted yarns. 


New York, Brooklyn. S. Fromm, now at 240-44 
Broadway, where he is manufacturing sweaters 
and fancy knit goods on 40 knitters, is arranging 
to remove his plant to Hope St., on or about Feb- 
ruary I next, where he will not only have larger 
quarters, but will increase his equipment. He is 
very busy. 

New York, Cohoes. The plant of the Wright 
Health Underwear Co., known as the Atlas Mills, 
will be equipped with automatic sprinklers. It is 
stated that a large storage building will also be 
erected. 


New York, Herkimer. It is reported that the 
Royal Gem Mills Co. will erect an addition to be 
used for the purpose of dyeing and bleaching. 
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*New York, Norwich. As reported probable 
April, the capital stock of the Norwich Knittir 
Co. has been increased from $25,000 to $50,00 
Twenty sewing machines, a new napping machir 
and a steam press were added recently. It is u 
derstood that the increase is to provide funds { 
improvements which have been completed. 


New York, Port Leyden. An addition will | 
erected and equipment installed which will increas 
the output of the Port Leyden Knitting Co. ; 
per cent. 


*New York, Sherburne. New equipment has no: 
been added in the new dye house of the Canasa 
wacta Knitting Co. Construction work has bee: 
completed. 


New York, Troy, A 4-story concrete warehous: 
adioining the factory buildings is being built | 
the Wright Health Underwear Co. It is unde: 
stood that the present storage rooms will b: 
equipped with new machinery as soon as the new 
building can be used for storage. 


New York, Utica. Construction work wa 
started about a wetk ago on the 2-story brick a 
dition, 50 by 60 ft., to the dyeing department of th: 
Avalon Knit Wear Co. It is expected that co: 
struction work will be completed by the first « 
the year. The equipment to be added has not 
been decided upon at this time. 


North Carolina, Enfield. The plant of the En 
field Knitting Mills will shortly be enlarged and 
additional machinery installed. At present 40 latc! 
needle knitting machines are operated on ribbed 
hosiery. G. T. Andrews is buyer. 


North Carolina, High Point. Contract has been 
placed by the Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., for 100 
additional knitting machines for their No. 3 mill 
at this place. Ladies’ fine gauge hosiery is manu 
factured on 54 latch needle machines. 


*North Carolina, Raleigh. Matthews Bros. will 
manufacture men’s and ladies’ seamless hosiery or 
15 knitting machines and 2 sewing machines. Cap- 
ital stock of the company is $5,000. J. A. Matthews 
is president and buyer, and J. L. Matthews, treas 
urer and superintendent. The plant will be oper 
ated by electric power and the product sold direct 


*Pennsylvania, Nazareth. The Kraemer Hosier; 
Co. report that they have increased their capital 
from $100,000 to $150,000, and have also increased 
their equipment by an addition of 12 new full-fash 
ioned knitters which will permit them to turn out 
goods of a finer gauge. They have also recent); 
put up a new addition to buildings, 70 by 54 feet, 01 
brick, and are now putting in new boilers. The of- 
ficers of the company are A. G. Schmidt, pres. and 
mer., and C. W. Schmidt, treas., the plant being 
run on women’s full-fashioned and ribbed cotton 
hosiery, which they dye and finish. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. S. Richmond's 
Oak Lane Knitting Mills, at 78 Wester St., Ger- 
mantown, are very busy. The equipment of the 
plant has been increased to 25 knitters and 30 sew 
ing. machines, which are being operated on w 
men’s and children’s cotton and worsted ribbed un 
derwear, which he sells direct and through agent: 
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nnsylvania, Philadelphia. The Actual Knitting 

5126 Wakefield St., Germantown, report that 
‘ present quarters are too small and they are 
nging for the removal of the plant to another 
tion where it will be largely increased. They 
manufacturers of fancy knit goods of wool and 
sted yarns which they sell direct. 


ennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hutton Manu- 
sted and cotton jersey bathing suits, operating 

7 spring and 12 latch needle knitters and 40 sewing 
chines, report that they have also put in new 
chinery for the manufacture of high grade coat 
eaters on which they are doing a good business. 
ey are also looking for new quarters with an 
a of enlarging their plant. They are using 15s 
50s worsted and 8s to 12s cotton yarns. 


-ennsylvania, Philadelphia. The U. S. Knitting 
lills, of which Haber & Auerbach, 48 South 3d St., 
ire the proprietors, have recently installed several 
knitting machines in a plant located on Ashmead 
St., Germantown, in which they are manufacturing 
weater coats and fancy knit goods, which they sell 
{irect. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The firm of Cohen 
& Marku has dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. 
Samuel Marku retiring. Mr. Nathan Cohen will 
ntinue the business under the firm name of the 
Essex Knitting Mill, N. Cohen & Co., Proprie- 
tors, at 50 Johnson St., Newark. Mr. Cohen will 
llect all accounts and pay all obligations of the 
rmer firm. This company operated a plant of 


10 latch needle knitting and two sewing machines 
boys’ caps, toques and stockings, at 1427 Cath- 


rine St. It was previously reported that they 
uld remove to New Brunswick, N. J. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. H. C. Aberle & Co., 
Bodine and Cumberland Sts., are now manufactur- 
ng women’s and misses’ fashioned hosiery only, 
having dispensed with their seamless department. 
They have increased the number of the fashion 
nachines to 32, all of which are running full. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Bell Hosiery 
Co., Mascher and York Sts., manufacturers of wo- 
men’s hosiery and men’s half-hose. report that 
they are very busy operating 100 knitters and 15 
opers, selling their production through New 
York. They also state that they are now consider- 
ing the advisability of almost doubling the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Harrison Ho- 
iery Co., which is now operating under the name 
of the Harrison Looping Co., have removed their 
plant from 6th and Huntingdon Sts., to 2632 N. 
Mascher St., where they have doubled their ca- 
pacity and are operating 20 loopers by electricity, 
looping hosiery for the trade. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Reliable Ho- 
siery Co., Front and Lehigh Ave., who have been 
manufacturing ladies’ seamless lisle hosiery, have 
increased their line by an addition of high grade 
men’s half hose. The plant now contains 58 knit- 
ters, 3 ribbers, 7 loopers and one sewing machine. 
The production is sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Diamond Knit- 
ting Mills, 138 North 8th St., who have been man- 
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ufacturing caps, toques and shawls, under the su- 
perintendency of L. Effenberg, have re-equipped 
their plant with 40 latch needle knitters and are 
now turning out men’s fine mercerized half-hose 
aud knitted scarfs, which they are selling direct. 
They are buying mercerized and silk yarns. The 
plant is run by electricity. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Robert Meyer 
Company, 3839 to 3861 North sth St., manufactur- 
ers of the improved split-sole hosiery of cotton. 
have increased their capital to $75,000 and also in- 
creased their equipment. They are now operating 
175 knitters, 90 heads, round frames, 10 sewing 
machines and 31 loopers. Their production is now 
— direct, instead of through New York as here- 
totore, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Brownhill & 
Kramer, Memphis and E. Columbia Ave., have ac- 
quired possession of the building adjoining their 
property, 76 by 85 ft., which they are arranging to 
rebuild and connect with their present buildings, 
giving them an addition of 15,000 square feet of 
floor space and also allowing them to increase 
their machinery to 200 knitters, 40 heads of round 
frames, 94 ribbers, 65 loopers, 12 embroidering 
machines, and 6 sewing machines, which they are 
running on women’s and men’s fine seamless ho- 
siery in cotton, lisle and mercerized yarns. They 
are getting out a line of samples of woolen ho- 
siery which will also be manufactured by them in 
the future in addition to their regular lines. The 
production is sold through Taylor & Merikle, 350 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The name of the 
Blood Mfg. Co., now at Jasper and Thayer Sts., 
has been changed to the True Shape Hosiery Co. 
Ernest Blood, the owner of the plant, reports that 
they are arranging for the removal of the mill to 
Bristol St., near Germantown Ave., where they 
will have more room in which to conduct their 
operations. They are manufacturing men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s fine gauge cotton seamless 
hosiery on 60 latch needle knitters and selling 
direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Miehpaul 
Manufacturing Co., 2821 Jasper St., with a capital 
of $10,000, M. Laupheimer, pres. and mgr., and A. 
Nordlinger, treas., is very busy working nights 
turning out their line of sweater coats, knit jack- 
ets and fancy knit goods. They are now operating 
20 knitters and 15 sewing machines by electricity, 
and propose, within a month or two, to purchase 
new machines to enable them to double the capa- 
city of the plant. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ideal Hosiery 
Mills, of which Jones & Page are the proprietors, 
have increased their equipment to 70 knitters, 
which they are operating on ladies’, misses’ and 
infants’ hose, selling the production through E. O. 
Spindler, New York. They are quite busy. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. On October 14, 1908, 
the business which was formerly run under the 
name of the S. & M. Hosiery Co., Chestnut and 
Mifflin Sts, was taken over by and will be oper- 
ated in the future under the firm name of Barto & 
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Matz, who will continue to manufacture women’s 
seamless cotton hosiery and seamless half hose. 
They also state that they have increased their ma- 
chinery, which will enable them to get out a larger 
production. They sell both direct and through 
agents 

Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Under- 
wear Co., who have been coaducting a successful 
business at 109 Washington St., on ladies’ and 
children’s cotton underwear, have opened a branch 
mill known as No. 2 Mill, at EpHrata, Pa. The 
officers of the company are: C. E. Smith, presi- 
dent; W. W. Moyer, treasurer and secretary, and 
R. P. Brown, superintendent. 


Mills Starting Up. 
New York, 

resumed in full in the plant of the 

ting Co., following a curtailment of several months. 

The company employs 125 hands. In January 

Charles W. Severson secured control of this com- 

pany and increased the capital stock from $15,0co 


to $30,000, and added a quantity of machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Defiance Knit 
ting Mills, roth and Diamond Sts., which have 
been shut down for a considerable length of time, 
are to be started up again. The company states 
that they are now receiving orders for spring 
goods and expect to have the plant in operation 
within a few days. They manufacture women’s 
and children’s ribbed underwear, operating 18 
knitters and 28 sewing machines, selling the pro- 
duction direct. 


been 
Oswego Knit- 


Oswego Manufacturing has 


National Ho- 
Sts., which, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
siery Co., Sepviva and Hazzard 


through the lack of orders, was shut down August 


1 
t 


ist, has They 
and 


and 


again been started up on part time. 
manufacture ladies’ seamless full-fashioned 
ribbed hosiery on g full-fashioned machines 
130 knitters, selling the production direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Driesel & Ripka will 
resume manufacturing at once, having satisfied the 
is of creditors. This concern manufactures 
ribbed underwear of good grade on 
© latch needle knitting and 4 sewing machines, 
celling the product direct. Paul Driesel is buyer. 


Swiss 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New York, Gloversville George H. Holmes, 
manufactured warp and hosiery knit fabrics 
descriptions in a plant at 25 Clinton St., has 
ut of the textile business. His present ad- 

eB 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Argood Ho- 
siery Co., which commenced its operations in New 
Jersey several years ago and removed to 2632 
Mascher St., this city, where they manufactured 
cotton and woolen seamless hosiery on Io knitters, 
have now disposed of their equipment and are no 
longer in business. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Kent Knitting 
Mills, 2726 Mutter St., are liquidating and arrang- 
ing their affairs preparatory to going out of busi- 
ness. The plant contains 100 knitters, 4 ribbers 
and 10 loopers, which were run on ladies’ and 
men’s cotton and lisle hosiery and ha!{-hose which 
they sold direct. 


dress 


is Box 186, Gloversville, 
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Facts and Gossip. 

_*California, Los Angeles. The Imperial K: 
ting Co. reported incorporated last week w 
capital stock of $10,000 will not manufacture. T 
is a selling company which will carry a stock 
the Imperial Knitting Co. (Milwaukee, Wi 
goods for distribution on the coast. This h 
been done before by Lem. A. Bronson, who is 

terested in the new corporation. 


*Connecticut, Derby. No change will be m 
in the A. H. & C. B. Alling Co.’s plant as 
sult of the incorporation of a new company, as 
ported recently. The capital stock is $300,000 a: 
C. B. Brewster has been elected president 
treasurer. Exactly the same equipment and con 
tions will obtain as under the executors of Cl 
B. Alling. 

"Illinois, Highland. The report of the incor; 
ration of the Highland Embroidery Works wit 
capital stock of $15,000, refers simply to the 
newal of charter of the company now in busine 
under that name 


*Illinois, Joliet. Wm. Buchanan & Co., 
ported to be starting a plant for the manufactur 
of felt slippers last June, are operating one m 
chine. They buy wool and worsted yarns. 


*Louisiana, Baton Rouge. The Alden Mills 
New Orleans have received several offers to | 
cate a branch plant in this vicinity. Whether 
branch plant will be started has not been definitely 
decided and the whole project is very indefinite 

Za 


Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The Reliab 
Knitting Co. has received sufficient orders to kee} 
the plant running on full time for the next fiv 
months. For some weeks the erection of an add 
tion has been contemplated by the directors. 


*New Jersey, Beverly. Turner Birkhead, f 
merly in the knitting business here and recent 
reported as about to start up again, has given 
the idea for the present. Mr. Birkhead purchase 
machinery some time ago for this purpose and h 
it stored at his home, but cannot state at this tin 
whether he will start up again or not. 


New York, Johnstown. Reports that the Johns 
town Knitting Co. was damaged by fire are incor 
rect. The fire occurred in the freight house and 
a few cases of goods owned by the Johnstown C 
were destroyed. The loss was very small. W. R 
Howe has succeeded J. N. Potter as superintend 
ent of this company’s plant. 


*New York, Little Falls. The Rockton 
Co., recently reported incorporated with capita 
stock of $150,000, may take over the business of 
Whitman Bros., manufacturers of men’s and boys’ 
sweaters, mittens, gloves and similar goods, with 
plant on Mohawk St. 


Mills 


*Oregon, Albany. Reports that a knitting mill 
will be started at this place by A. J. Caldwell of 
Stayton are premature. Mr. Caldwell has been in 
Albany and made a proposition to the Commercia 
Club in regard to starting a knitting mill. Nego- 
tiations are still pending. We are advised that R 
Jacobs, who was reported as about to build a mill 
in Albany, is not interested in such a project. 


Pennsylvania, Adamstown. A severe explosion 
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urred in the Hope Hosiery Co. caused by the 
lure of a safety valve on one of the stocking 
esses to operate. The property loss is serious. 


Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. 
Ir. Leo Kaufman, proprietor of the Kaufman 
‘nitting Mills, the estate, which will carry on the 
as heretofore, appointed Hugo Bock as 
of the plant, in which they are manufac- 
ng seamless and ribbed hosiery and lumber- 
n’s socks, operating 250 knitters; dyeing, bleach- 
inishing the product; and selling direct. 


Norristown. The Wildman Man- 
manufacturers of knitting machin- 
cutters, it is reported, began operat- 
int on full time at a recent date. For 
it is said, they have been working 
The order affects 150 


Upon the death of 


usiness 


nager 


ours per week. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. At a meeting of 
stockholders of the Brown Knitting Co. and 

the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co., held on Nov. 25, it 
s decided to merge the interests of the com- 


1s. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. H. Miller is oper- 
ting two knitters on sweater coats at 48 Pas- 
irius St., Germantown, selling direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Bennett, 
American and Diamond Sts., reports that it is his 
intention to sell out his plant as a going concern 
with a view of retiring from the business. He 

inufactures ribbed and flat cotton hosiery on 120 
knitters, selling direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. E. M. Miller & 
Co., who started a small knitting plant at 2834 E. 
Venango St., for the manufacture of women’s cot- 

mn hosiery, operating 10 knitters, have disposed 

f their machinery and are no longer in business. 


Pennsylvania, Temple. The Maiden Creek Ho- 
siery Co. report business improving. They are at 
the present time installing a 50 h. p. boiler and 
towards spring they will put in a 30 h. p. engine. 
The officers of the company are Franklin Seidel, 
president; R. L. Seidel, treasurer, and C. L. Seidel, 
superintendent. They manufacture men’s seamless 
rd children’s and infants’ hosiery. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. An addition 40 by 
69 ft. will be erected by the Rathbun Knitting Co. 
- storage purposes only. 


Tennessee, Bristol. A _ report that the 
Jonesville Mfg. Co., of Jonesville, S. C., has de- 
ided to remove to this place, having leased space 
in the building of Ed. P. Jones. The building is a 
new one, having been erected by Mr. Jones espe- 

ally for knitting late in 1907. The plant of the 
Jonesville Mfg. Co. was seriously damaged by fire 
in August of this year and has not been repaired. 


states 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A former superin- 
tendent of the Welsbach Lighting Co. of Glou- 
cester, N. J., in conjunction with other parties, it 
is reported, is negotiating with the Manufacturers’ 
Land & Improvement Co., Arcade Bldg., for a site 
in Camden, N. J., on which to erect a building 
200 by 200 ft., in which to install machinery for 
the manufacture of incandescent mantels. One of 
the locations offered is at 4th and Jefferson Ave. 


371 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A. Rieffel is now 
operating his plant at 249 Collom St., German- 
town, under the name of the Baker Knitting Co., 
with himself as president and P. F. Oettstetter as 
treasurer. The mill contains 50 knitters, 3 loopers 
and 6 sewing machines, which are run on worsted 
knit gloves. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Mr. Kalbach of the 
Knitting Mills stated that business with 
them was improving. They have increased their 
niachinery lately and are manufacturing cotton and 
mercerized seamless half hose. 
cated at 8th and Spring Sts. 


Gloss 


The plant is lo- 


Pennsylvania, Rothsville. Wages have been ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. in the Rothsville Knitting 
Mills. It is reported that the company has orders 
on hand to keep the plant running full time for 
the balance of the year. 

Rhode Island, Providence. The action brought 
against the Vesta Knitting Mills and Rudolph 
Berry, president and treasurer of the company, has 
been satisfactorily adjusted and complete settle- 
ment made. 


Utah, Lehi. It is reported that the Standard 
Knitting Co. has been bought by Kirkham Bros., 
who have greatly improved the equipment. James 
M. Kirkham was formerly president of this cor- 
poration. 


Personals. 

Henry W. Folsom of Vernon St., Lawrence, 
Mass., who is overseer of knitting at the Law- 
rence Mfg. Company, attended the funeral of his 
father, A. H. Folsom, who died at Lakeport, N. 
H., recently. 


G. W. Garrow has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Statesville Knitting Mills, States- 
ville, N. C. He was formerly employed by the 
Mayo Machine & Needle Company, Franklin Falls, 
N. H. 

George W. Coffee is acting as manager of the 
Fenimore Knitting Mills, Phoenix Mills, N. Y., 
since the resignation of W. B. Callahan. Mr. 
Coffee has had years of experience in the mill and 
well able to conduct the business in a capable 
manner. 

Anthony L. Knowles has accepted a position as 
overseer of knitting at the Way Muffler Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He was formerly employed at 
the Hygienic Fleeced Underwear Company of the 
same city. 

W. P. Brayton has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Himes Underwear Company’s Mills at 
Waterford, N. Y. He was formerly employed at 
the Mohawk Valley Mills, Mohawk, N. Y. 


James Farley, superintendent of the Duofold 
Health Underwear Company, Frankfort, N. Y., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the Tem- 
pest Knitting Company, succeeding Frank Parker, 
who has accepted a position with the New York 
Knitting Company, Oswego, N. Y. 

P. T. McLendon, superintendent of the Berkeley 
Knitting Mills, Norfolk, Va., has severed his con- 
nection with that company to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Shamokin Underwear Mills, Shamo- 
kin, Pa. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and process: 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


of improvements coming on the market. 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Loom Friction. The Oneida Community, 
Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., are placing on the 
market an improved friction for warp beams 
which is described in another part of this 
issue. 


Seamless Fingering Machine. James Leckie 
& Son, 821 North 13th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are introducing a seamless fingering 
machine, to which reference is made in an- 
other part of this issue. 


Textile Testing Machine. Finius Olsen & 
Co., 500 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A 
textile testing machine which indicates accu- 
rately both light and heavy loads and is thus 
adapted for both varn and cloth. 


Luster Finish. Karl Rumpf, Berlin, Ger- 
many. A process for producing a perma- 
nent silk-like luster on cotton goods. The 
cioth is subjected to the action of calender 
rolls heated to a temperature of 400° C. 


A Steel Pulley. The Oneida Steel Pulley 
Co., Oneida, N. Y., have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a steel pulley of large diameter and 
wide face, reference to which will be found 
in this issue. 


Loom Picking Motion. 
Landeshut, Schlesien, Germany. 
ing motion for looms weaving two widths of 
cloth and in which a picker stick is placed 
at each end of the loom in the centre be- 
tween the two cuts. 


Gustav Hansing, 
A pick- 


Cook & Co., 18 Ex- 
change St., Manchester, England, have re- 
cently brought out a patented warp let-off 
for looms. The most important advantage 
claimed and one that is stated has been 
proved by mill experience, is that a uniform 
width and length of the cloth is obtained, 


this being due to the regularity of the warp 
tension. 


Let-Off for Looms. 


Selvage Motion. Hurst & Co., Hamer Ma- 
chine Works, Rochdale, England. An im 
proved selvage motion for hand looms 
Hurst & Co. have long been known as mak- 
ers of special machinery for winding warp 
on small spools for weaving. With the new 
selvage motion they utilize these spools, 
with, it is claimed, important advantages. 


Take-Up Motion for Looms. William Hart- 
ley, 130 Burlington St., Ashton-under-Lyne, 
England, is the English agent for Clegg’s 
patent take-up motion for looms. This 
device dispenses with change gears. Altera- 
tions down to any fraction of a pick can be 
obtained by unlocking the attachment and 
changing the position of an indicator on a 
dial. 


A Loom Shedding Motion. George Hat- 
tersley & Sons, Ltd. Keighley, England. 
have recently brought out a loom in which 
the harness are actuated entircly from a 
mechanism under the loom and connected 
with the shaft that drives the lay. 


Combing Machine. Martin Roth, Lille, 
I'rance, An attachment for combing ma- 
chines by which the noils as fast as made are 
automatically carried from the machine by a 
current of air. 


Shuttle Changing Device. Claudius Beluze, 
Roanne, Loire, France. An attachment for 
looms by which the shuttles are automati- 
cally changed without stopping the loom. 


Wool Fan. Ferdinand Puchert, Rupperts- 
gruen, near Werdau, Germany. A method 
of transporting picked wool by which the 
stock is taken direct from the mouth of the 
picker and by means of a fan blown to any 
part of the mill. 
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THE NEW CONTINUOUS PROCESS OF 
WOOL DEGREASING. 


For some time the wool trade and wool 
d worsted manufacturers have heard ru- 
irs of the successful operation of the new 
ntinuous process of wool degreasing 
which has been in use and under careful and 
stematic scrutiny by the Erben-Harding 
ympany of Philadelphia. 
The new method, and the machine, for de- 


being about 18 inches high. The space 
above these compartments is all open to al- 
low for the passage of the wool. Each of 
these compartments has connected to it at 
the bottom, a centrifugal pump of a capacity 
of 100 gallons a minute, with a distributing 
pan placed above the wool; in each com- 
partment there is a plate so arranged that 
ary portion or all of the liquid that is 
pumped up and distributed over the wool 
can be returned either to its own compart- 


THE DEGREASING PLANT AT TACONY MILLS. 


greasing wool by continuous process, for 
hich the American Wool Degreasing Com- 
any, Arcade Bldg., Philadeiphia, holds the 
tents, may now be seen at the mills of the 
rben-Harding Company at Tacony, Penn- 
yvlvania, where our representative had the 
pportunity of inspecting it. 

The plant is a one-story building about 50 
cet by 125 feet, which contains the degreas- 
ng machine with necessary storage tanks 
nd distilling apparatus. 

The entire machine is hermetically sealed, 
thus preventing the escape of vapors. 

The machine, which is about 50 feet long, 
is made up of 19 compartments, each one 


ment or to the compartment immediately 
preceding it. 

The wool, carried between endless aprons 
of metal, enters the machine through a 
sieve, same extending almost to the bottom 
of the machine, thus submerging the wool 
considerably below the level of the solvent 
and forming a seal. The solvent being in a 
quiescent state does not vaporize to any ex- 
tent, and should it do so, the wool entering 
the sleeve absorbs any vapors that may be 
‘ormed. At the bottom of the machine the 
aprons conveying the wool pass around suit- 
able rollers and are carried out of the sol- 
vent some inches above the partitions form- 
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ing the various compartments and then pass 
in a horizontal position through the entire 
length of the machine to the last compart- 
ment. 

The aprons carrying the wool as they pass 
over the various compartments meet a 
heavy downpour of the solvent, and the first 
downpour of solvent is carried back to the 
preceding compartment by proper mechan- 
ism. The purpose of this is two-fold: the 


THE FEED END OF THE MACHINE, 


wool, according to the weight fed into the 
machine and its quality, will absorb 20 to 30 
gallons per minute; this has to be replaced 
by solyent taken from the next succeeding 
compartment with an additional quantity to 
keep it in proper condition for degreasing 
the wool. This is not effected by an over- 
flow from one compartment to the preced- 
ing one, but by a distributing plate that con- 
veys a given amount of solvent that has 
passed through the wool back direct to the 
preceding compartment. Thus the solvent 
in the compartment from which it has been 
pumped is not contaminated or rendered 
greasy by solvent that has been carried for- 
ward by the wool. If the wool carries for- 
ward, say 20 gallons per minute, then 25 gal- 
lons per minute is carried back into the pre- 
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ceding compartment and this extra five g 
lons runs away by an overflow at the firs: 
compartment where the wool enters, for r 
covery by distillation. 

This operation is carried on in a simila: 
manner through ten compartments. At tl 
last compartment, however, the aprons car 
rying the wool pass between suitable squeez 
rolls and are then subjected to a flow o! 
clear solvent, thus ensuring the wool to con 
tain nothing but clean solvent; this is agai 
removed to a considerable extent by passing 
between squeeze rolls. This finishes the d 
greasing process; the next step is the r 
moval of the potash salts afd the solvent 
that the wool still contains, and this is ei 
fected in the following manner. After leay- 


THE DELIVERY END OF THE MACHINE, 


ing the last mentioned squeeze rollers, th: 
wool still carried between the aprons is sub 
jected to a downpour of water which further 
removes considerable solvent, and is again 


passed through squeeze rolls. It then passes 
over seven compartments arranged the same 
as the solvent compartments in regard t 
pumps, pans, etc. The action of the water 
in the first three or four compartments is 
sufficient to remove all the potash salts at a 
temperature ranging from 110° to 130° F. 
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the same time a considerable portion of 
solvent still remaining in the wool is 
ated off and carried back by the water and 
covered without distillation. All the 


rease and the potash salts having been re- 
ved by the time the wool has passed com- 
partments No. 12 or No. 13, the tempera- 
ire of the water is gradually raised in the 
succeeding compartments till it reaches a 
int sufficient to distill off the remaining 


THE CONTINUOUS PROCESS 


traces of the solvent, this action being very 
much accelerated by the downpour of the 
water. 

At compartment No. 19, the aprons con- 
veying the wool are submerged in a manner 
similar to their entrance into the machine in 
compartment No. 1, thus enabling a seal to 
be made and preventing any escape of 
vapors. The clean water is fed into No. 19 
compartment and runs away at No. 11. The 
solvent in No. 11 and the water readily sep- 
arate, the solvent being taken off by pump 
and returned to the machine and the water 
run into a tank to settle for 24 hours. This 


water apparently containing no solvent, if al- 
lowed to remain over night in a quiescent 
state, is found to contain considerable sol- 
vent that otherwise would be lost. If it is 
desired to recover the potash from the wate1 
it can be readily done by evaporation, as it 
has been found to be thoroughly practicable 
to have the water running from the machine 
sufficiently strong in potash salts to register 


6° B. 


DEGREASING MACHINE. 


On leaving the machine the aprons carry- 
ing the wool separate and permit the wool to 
drop on to another apron by means of which 
the wool is carried into a set of squeeze 
rolls similar to those of an ordinary scour- 
ing machine. The wool is then fed through 
a regular wool scouring machine to remove 
the soil that still remains. 

The method of subsequent handling at the 
Erben-Harding Company’s plant is to run 
the wool through a four bowl set of scour- 
ers, the first bowl containing clean water; 
the second, 10 pounds alkali to 2,000 gallons 
water; the third, I pound soap to 2,000 gal- 
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lons water; the fourth, clear water; the tem- 
perature of all bowls being about go° F. 
The small amount of alkali and soap merely 
softens the water. 

The solvent that flows from the 
machine (and this depends entirely upon the 
amount fed in), is carried to settling tanks 
where it remains for 48 hours for the soil to 
settle. It is then pumped into an ordirary 
still, the solvent distilled off, condensed and 
run into storage tanks and the grease run 
into a tank and subsequently barreled. 

As the solvent in all its use and circula- 
tion is carried in air-tight vessels and pipes 
and the wool is introduced and delivered 
through “seals,” there is no fire 1isk of seri- 
ous consequence, as was expressed by u 
well known insurance man in the remark 
that ‘a bonfire could actually be built in the 
plant without danger of explosion.” 

A plant with a capacity of 3,000 pounds 
per hour, doing readily 100,000 pounds per 
week, can be built at a cost of about $15,000 
tor the machine with all the necessary tanks 
for naphtha and the recovery of the degras 
and the stills; a smaller plant will cost some- 
thing less but not proportionately. 

[It is in the subsequent operations that the 
advantages of this system of 
will appear. The books of the 
Erben-Harding Company show that for a 


greasy 


great wool 


cleansing 


period of several years (while using their old 
hydraulic” system of naphtha scouring), the 
cards have been cleaned and stripped on the 
rage once in three and a half weeks; 
the annual cost (for eight years), for 

hing on their double worsted cards with 

in attachment, has been $24.00 each. 
“strippings”’ from the cards in working 


2,058,000 pounds of greasy wool were 32/10 
of I per cent., of which the actual fiber was 
20 per cent., or 64/1000 of I per cent. the 


wool carded; “fly” per 
cent., of which the wool fiber was 40 pet 
cent., or 88/1000 of I per cent., the wool 
carded; and the total wool in the “strip- 
pings” and “fly” was thus 38/250 or 1/7 of 
Comparison with results from 
cards using wool scoured in the ordinary way 
will show how much more fiber from wool 
thus degreased goes forward into card balls. 
The lofty condition of the wool is wonder- 


was 22/100 OTF I 


I per cent. 


ful and the production of a card may readil 
be increased 30 to 4o per cent. The percent 
age of noils is decreased by 2 1/2 to 4 p 
cent. and the production of the combs ve: 
considerably increased. 

Every calculation made, covering a peri 
of ten years, shows that, after the scouring 
the saving amounts to over I cent per pou 
on the greasy wool treated. 

The water from all these operations ma 
run into any stream without danger of poll: 
tion, as it practically carries nothing but soil 


—___-——_- 


‘‘BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT.”’ 


A.S.AUBBARD, 


To claim that any source of light produces 
a better illumination than that obtained fro: 
our great solar center, and source of light 
would seem an audacious and impossible as 
sumption. 


ILLUMINATION OF RIBBON LOOMS BY COOPER HEWITT 
LIGHT AT SPEIRS & CO., PASSAIC, N. J, .64 
WATTS CURRENT PER C.P. I 2C. P. 

PER SQUARE FOOT. 


When, however, we consider that sunlight 
or daylight is constantly varying from sun 
rise to sunset, and from day to day, we can 
more readily understand that there are some 
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things to be desired, in uniformity, quality 
nd color, even from daylight illumination. 

That this claim may be made for the 
Cooper Hewitt or Mercury Vapor light with 
sincerity, and in conformity with experience, 
will be seen from a review of some of the 
facts that have been demonstrated by use of 
the light. 

The small current consumption and low 
intrinsic brilliancy of the Cooper Hewitt 
lamp, have been recognized from its intro- 


Cooper Hewitt lamps have long been in 
operation, a young woman in the warping 
department, selected because of her superio1 
ability and intelligence, said that she pre- 
ferred Cooper Hewitt light to daylight to 
work under. 

In a plush factory where the daylight rate 
of cloth inspection was forty yards per min- 
ute, the rate has been increased to one hun- 
dred yards per minute by the use of Cooper 
Hewitt light. Both of these experiences are. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THROWING PLANT ILLUMINATION, PATTERSON, N 
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- J... COOPER HEWITT LAMPS, 


-64 WATTS PER C P., .64 C. P. PER SQUARE FOOT. 


luction. A considerable period of use has 
been necessary, to prove other and more im- 
portant qualities unsuspected at the intro- 
duction of this system of illumination to the 
textile industries. 

It has long been noticed, for instance, that 
textile workers operating machinery illumi- 
iated by Cooper Hewitt light have found 
that the threads are more clearly seen than 
by daylight. This attribute of Mercury 
Vapor light has been expressed as a magni- 
fying or clarifying quality, giving an effect 
equal to that of using a two and a half diam- 
eter lens to do the work by. 

The result of this magnifying quality is 
iilustrated by the following examples of use. 

In one of the where 


large silk mills 


of course, due to the clarifying or magnify- 
ing quality of the light, and the resulting 
sharpness or clearness of line made possible 
by it. 

This quality is equally useful in weaving 
and finishing, even where a great variety of 
colors are being handled. In fact I have 
believed from the first that no difficulty 
would be experienced in handling colored 
silks, either on broad or ribbon looms and 
that even quill winding would eventually be 
operated with success by means of Coopet 
Hewitt illumination. 

These 
now 


operations are being conducted 
with no greater difficulty than by 
means of the older illuminants, and no more 
mistakes are being made than when these 
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cperations were conducted by means of day- Would say that white, black and gray ret 
' P their original color of the dye or bleach. Pe: 
light. “of hich is the 1 shade of cotto 
. color, which 1s the natura lade ot cotton 
It may be seen from these examples that practically the same, but all other shades bec 
the chance for passing defective or imperfect very pronounced and entirely different from sh 
: by ordinary daylight. 
. : Egyptian becomes a greenish yellow. Up to 1 
and should result, not only in an increased time we installed lights in our knitting room, 


work is greatly lessened in each operation, 


a ge 


DETAIL VIEW OF WARPING MACHINE ILLUMINATION, STEHLI & CO., LANCASTER, PA., CCOPER 
HEWITT LAMPS, .64 WAITS PERC. P., 1.57 C. P. PER SQUARE FOOT. 


speed of inspection, but in a much greater had great difficulty in running nights or after th 

proportion of first quality goods. lights were put on, distinguishing between th 

; > : , natural color of American cotton and Egyptia 

Another peculiar and useful application Of — untess the hands were experts, we occasionally had 

Cooper Hewitt light has recently been made a mixup. This has not occurred in any single i 
as is explained in the following letter: stance since installation of your lights. 

Se SN TE It is our belief that when the employes get e 

CAPRON KNITTING CO., cated to the colors we will have no _ troub!l 

Manufacturers of Knit Underwear. throughout the entire mill; in fact, will be ben« 

Utica, N. Y.. Nov. 21, 1008 fited, as the variation is so pronounced betwee! 


] 


Mr. S H. Knapp. Dist. Sales Mer.. Cooper-Hewitt ‘Shades that there is not much danger of their be 
Electric Co., Albany, N. Y ing mixed. 
Dear Sir: \ have your favor of the oth Yours respectfully, 
Have delayed answering same until our lights Capron Knitting Co. 
were placed in the ff ‘e, so that a comparison W. R. Schremp, Secy 
could be made by daylight, incandescent and the pa ‘ : : 
‘ooper-Hewitt [hus is added another point to the already 
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odly list of special uses of Cooper Hewitt 
rht. 
We have, then, a light of great efficiency, 
asonably low maintenance cost, low in- 
rinsic brilliancy and almost shadowless; a 
agnifving quality especially desirable and 
seful to the textile manufacturer in nearly 
very department and operation in the mill; 
id a ready and simple test for separating 
egyptian and American cotton. 

Therefore it would seem that there are 
trong grounds for the claim that as a tex- 
ile mill illuminant, the Cooper Hewitt light 


s “better than daylight.” 
RE 


A TESTING MACHINE FOR TEXTILE 
MATERIALS. 


Testing, as referred to the textile indus- 
try, has been greatly increasing during the 
past few years and it is only a question of 
time before all textile materials will be sub- 





A TESTING 


jected to the same rigid testing now required 
4 other material. 

Testing is of value not only for proving 
the strength and thus satisfying a purchaser 
he is getting the material he requires, but is 
of value to the manufacturer who desires to 





A TESTING MACHINE FOR TEXTILES 


MACHINE FOR 
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turn out a good product, to determine the 
effect of a process, or of a machine in the 
manufacture of the material. 

An improved machine for testing strength 
of textile materials, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is the invention of T. Y. 
Olsen and is manufactured by Tinius Olsen, 
500 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Olsen’s object has been to design the ma- 
chine suited for both light and heavy strains, 
so as to adapt it for the testing of yarn with 
a low tensile strength and also of cloth under 
a much higher load. Heretofore separate 
machines had to be used, because the one 
constructed for testing under the heavy 
loads was not sufficiently sensitive to indi- 
cate closely the breaking strength of tender 
materials. 

The breaking strength is indicated on the 
Olsen machine by a pointer and large dial as 
shown. The scale is marked from 2 ounces 















TEXTILES. 


the hand wheel at the end of the machine. 


up to 12 pounds and then indicates the strain 
by pounds up to the maximum of the ma- 
chine, which is 200 pounds. The samples to 
be tested are gripped between the two heads 
as shown, and the load is applied by turning 
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The load is transmitted by a flexible band 
to the weighing pendulum and the suspended 
weight, which holds the pendulum under no 
load at an angle of 45°. A load of about 12 
pounds lowers the pendulum to contact with 
suspended weight which, thus augmented, 
will weigh any load up to 200 pounds. The 
pendulum is held at point of rupture by a 
pawl operating in the rack shown and is re- 
turned to position of test by turning the 
handle at the lower end of the pendulum. 
The maximum breaking load is read from 
the scale as indicated by a pointer which is 
returned to zero on completion of the test. 
This machine is accurate, sensitive and 
quickly operated. Various types and sizes 
of grips and holders may be used adapting 
the machine to any tensile test within its 
capacity. 

Further information regarding this ma- 
chine can be obtained upon application to 
the manufacturers. 

nduimianettiiamminasannin 


COMMUNITY FRICTION CHAIN FOR 
LOOMS. 


One ot the essential requirements for the 
weaving of even cloth is uniform let-off of 
the warp. This uniformity depends entirely 
upon the operation of the friction adjustment 
and every loom fixer and weaver knows of 
the great difficulty in getting good results 
with ordinary rope or strap friction. 

With the Community Friction chain, made 
by the Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. 
Y., this objection is overcome. The chain 
does not stretch, it is not effected by damp- 
ness or dryness and insures positively even 
and uniform warp let-off, and results in more 
perfect cloth. 
light weaving. 


It is adapted to heavy or 
This friction chain will out- 
wear cord, band or rope many times over. 
It saves labor and is easily adjusted, but of 
course its great advantage is the uniformity 
of let-off. It can be used in connection with 
any let-off device and has been tested under 
most exacting conditions in many mills for a 
considerable time and wherever tried has 
given satisfaction. Further information can 
be obtained by writing to the manufacturers. 
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The amount of cotton thread employed i: 
the manufacture of ribbons in St. Etienne 
France, was 1,212,530 pounds, valued at 
772,000. 


During the summer months the largest 
item of export from Batoum, both in bulk 
and value, is that of cocoons, and practically 
all of it goes to Marseille, France. Last 
year there were 2,878,000 pounds of cocoons 


shipped at a value of $2,033,561, or almost a 
dollar a pound. 


St. Etienne, France, produced for the 
year 1907 ribbons of all kinds to the value 
of $21,470,086, which is an increase of $2, 
318,605 over the returns for 1906, due to th 
large number of orders received and increase 
in the price of the manufactured article 
The exports are valued at $8,197,879, an in- 
crease Of $1,943,052 over the previous year 


LOOM HARNESS STOP MOTION AND 
‘““SMASH PROTECTOR.”’ 


A very useful attachment to a loom has 
recently been placed on the market by Bam 
ford & Smith, Providence, R. I. It is a 
device for stopping the loom automatically 
when a jack harness wire or strap breaks. It 
will commend itself at once to manufacturers 
who are striving to increase the production 
and reduce imperfections in the goods. An- 
other claim made for it is a saving in loom 
supplies, as there is less breakage of cast- 
ings. If a vibrator becomes broken or sep 
arated from the jack, or a harness wire or 
strap breaks, the loom stops immediately 
Frequently a bow harness beneath the loom 
becomes tunhooked or the hook that holds it 
to the harness becomes broken causing the 
wire to become tangled in the straps and 
often breaking several straps before the 
weaver discovers the difficulty. With this 
attachment the loom is brought to a stand- 
still as soon as the wire becomes loosened, 
preventing all subsequent damage to th 
loom or warp. 

No matter how a wire or strap becomes 
disconnected the stop motion operates in- 
stantly. At present if a hook at the top or 
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bottom of the harness should break, or the 
trap or wire become disconnected, the loom 
continues to run and, frequently the weaver 
has to pick out several inches of cloth in 
vhich the warp threads have skipped on the 
back or face. All this is avoided by the use 
f the new stop motion. 

Another advantage is that the loom can 


LOOM SMASH PROTECTOR, 


be stopped by the weaver either at the back 
or front of the loom. Frequently when be- 
hind the loom the weaver discovers some- 
thing wrong with the work and desires to 
bring the machine to a stop. With this 
device they can do it without going around 
the loom. 

The motion operates as follows: Whena 
harness jack drops out of place it strikes the 
wire, D, pushing down the rod, C, which 
raises A up in time to strike B as the lathe 
comes forward, knocking off the lever. E is 
a stopping lever which enables the operator 
to stop the loom from the rear. F is a 
weight which keeps the apparatus in posi- 
tion. When a harness strap, K, breaks, it 
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lets the wire, M, down on the frame, H, 

which pulls down an arm, G, and raises A 

which strikes B, and stops the loom. 
Further information regarding this stop 

motion can be obtained upon application to 

the manufacturers. 

ici iamaiapa 


A COUNTING MACHINE. 


> 


Counting machines have long been in use 
in European textile mills, particularly in the 
mills on the Continent, where it is now the 
general practice to reckon the production of 
looms by the number of picks as indicated 
by counters attached to the machine. The 
advantages of this method are rapidly com- 
mending themselves to American manufac- 


turers and as a result many of our best mills 
are attaching counters to their looms and to 
other machines in order to obtain a record 
of the production by a method that is for 
all practical purposes entirely free from 
errors, 

The Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 
Wooster St., New York, manufacture the 
counter shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It has been in practical use for more 
than twenty years and has demonstrated its 
value beyond all question. The construction 
is simple and durable and as a result the 
counter will outlast the machine to which it 
is attached. 

Fig. 1 shows the counter with the lid 
raised exposing the interior mechanism. 
Fig. 2 shows the counter in position for use 
with the lid closed and only the counting fig- 
ures on the dial exposed. The counter in- 
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dicates numbers up to one hundred thou- 
sand and is easily set back to zero when de- 
sired. 


FIG. 2. 


Further information regarding this very 
useful device can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the manufacturers. 

—_—_—— 
THE OSWEGO AND BROWN & CARVER 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 


The Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, 
N. Y., builds cutting machines exclusively. 
They have been in this line of work for 
thirty-seven years, and include among their 
products a number of styles of cutters for 
pinking cloth samples. 
styles. 


We illustrate several 


OSWEGO LEVER CUTTER, 23 IN.—32 IN. 


One of these machines, the Brown & 
Carver automatic cutter, is specially adapted 
tor mills in which a large number of sam- 
ples are cut and where it is necessary to do 
the work as quickly as possible. This ma- 
chine, which is made in 34, 38, 44 and 50 
inch sizes (larger to order), has vertical 
stroke changeable to shear stroke, is driven 
by power and runs at a speed of thirty cuts 
per minute. The clamp descends gently on 
the pile, and the automatic pressure is ap- 
plied to hold the pile. A pile of any thick- 


ness accommodated by the machine is cut, 
and then the knife and clamp return auto- 
matically to the top. A quick cable move- 
ment for drawing the pile forward is con 
nected with an overhead indicator in line 
with the operator’s eye, showing the exact 
position of the back gauge and measuring 


BROWN & CARVER SEMI-AUTOMATIC CUTTER, 
34 IN.—50 IN. 


the cut. The clamp may be brought down 
to the work by a treadle to indicate where 
the knife will strike when the power is ap- 
plied. Special table extensions may be ar- 
ranged for accommodating the cloth to be 
cut. Facilities are provided to aid the oper- 
ator in handling the work, so the volume of 
work depends solely on the ability of the 


operator to keep pace with the machine. 


==. =~ ~~ 
Ny abbby 
MARAUTTLER ESTATE 


BROWN & CARVER AUTOMATIC CUTTER, 
34 IN.—5OIN. 


Another type of cutter is the Brown & 
Carver semi-automatic machine, which is 
driven by power and built in 34, 38, 44 and 
50 inch sizes, with vertical stroke change- 
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to shear stroke. The clamp may be 


1 


ckly brought to the work by a treadle, 
| will lock automatically on the work. A 
rtial turn of the hand-clamp wheel gives 


|| clamping pressure, and a partial turn in 

‘rse will release the clamp so it will rise 
tomatically to the top. 
quick 


These machines 


ve a cable movement for back 


ige. 
In pinking samples on the Oswego and 
rown & Carver cutters, there is no waste 
material, as the serrated edge is obtained 
th front and back of the knife at 
roke where the pile is cut. 

[The mechanism of all 


one 


cutters is 
imple, and there are few wearing parts. 
Another type is the hand power machine 
nown as the Oswego lever cutter. It has 
rtical stroke and is arranged for easy 
handling of the work. 
These cutters are adapted for any work 
this character,—not only sample-cutting, 
for straight-line cutting and trimming. 
sliiniveecacataslteiaiaeinnanedatio 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN PULLEYS. 


these 


[he Oneida Steel Pulley Co., Oneida, N. 
have brought out a new steel pulley in 
arge sizes. For a number of steel 
pulleys have been very popular, but until 


years 


very recently they have not been used in 
sizes above 48 inches in diameter. The 
Oneida Company, however, have succeeded 
n making a steel pulley in sizes up to I12 
inches in diameter and 40 inch face. Nearly 
two years’ experience under trying condi- 
ons has demonstrated their merit. 

These pulleys effect a large saving to 
manufacturers, particularly in regard to 
weight. While they are exceedingly strong 
and will not fly to pieces, as cast iron pul- 
leys sometimes do, they are light in weight- 
between one-third to one-half the weight of 
cast iron. For that reason they do not load 
down the shafting as heavy cast iron pulleys 
do. They are easily installed and cost less 
‘or transportation. They are all made in the 
form of split pulleys and are held to the shaft 
A key can be used 
advantage 


argely by compression. 
desired. The important 
claimed for these pulleys is that the adhesion 
f the belt to steel is from 10 to 20 per cent. 


383 
greater than to cast iron. This, it is stated, 
is Owing to the fact that in ali cast iron there 
is a certain lubricant which has a tendency 
to lessen the adhesion of the belt, whereas 
in steel there is nothing of that kind. In all 
the tests which have been made, steel pul- 
leys have shown from 10 to 20 per cent. 
more adhesion. This, of course, is an ad- 


vantage, as the belt can be 


operated with 
less tension to secure the same horse power, 
relieving the strain on the shaft to that ex- 
tent, as well as saving the belt. Some of the 
largest manufacturers have installed these 
pulleys with very satisfactory results. It has 
been claimed by some millwrights that heavy 
pulleys and fly wheels were an advantage. 
That may be so in some cases, where there 
is an intermittent power, and a balance wheel 
is required to carry the load over a certain 
point, but for regular work every ton weight 
requires a horse power to drive it. The man- 
ufacturers of the Oneida pulley are confi- 
dent that these pulleys will become very pop- 
ular in time, as manufacturers understand 
how much more economical they are than 
cast iron pulleys. 
<rnsninsiahnaniianiiemmmmamasaticss 


MILL ROOFS. 


The roof of a textile mill is generally of 
great area and protects valuable machinery. 
The first feature makes considerations of 
cost important, and the second emphasizes 
the need of perfect protection. Textile mill 
roofs, moreover, must answer one peculiar 
requisite, they must be immune not only 
from the ordinary smoke and fumes of a fac- 
tory, but must also be capable of resisting 
the action of the humidity of the interior 
which is a necessary characteristic of textile 
manufacturing. Many textile manufactur- 
ers have adopted the so-called gravel or slag 
roof on account of its low cost and adapt- 
ability to large flat areas, coupled with the 
excellent protection which roofs of this kind 
give when properly laid. 

Tar and gravel roofs call for no mainte- 
nance because they are neither 
painted nor coated. Accordingly when the 
roof is once laid in place, the mill owner has 
no further responsibility, and is able to leave 
it untouched for years. The one difficulty 


expense 
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connected with this type of roofing in the 
past has been the necessity of relying upon 
the individual methods of local contractors 
who differed widely in their ideas of how to 


ipply 


y such a roof to the best advantage. 
Many manufacturers came to put their trust 


in a single contractor whose local reputa- 


NITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW 


long-lived gravel roofs 

that the 
his previous successful jobs. 
such conditions 

question, since no two 
rs were bidding on the same thing. 
Manufacturing 


acture most of 


gave 


ror yf 


assurance new 
- under 
became 
contracto 
Che 


W ) manu! 


Barrett Company 
the material used 
have recently developed a 
standard for roofs, the Barrett 
specification, which aims to define and make 


tor gravel roofs, 


known as 


universal a correct method for laying roofs 
of coal tar pitch, tarred felt and gravel or 
The specification is drawn up with 


great precision, and can _ be easily followed 
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by any intelligent contractor. 
ciples are over sixty years old. It involve 
nothing new or experimental. It provides 
i—For the proper amount and weight o! 
felt. 
2—For the proper amount and distribu- 
tion of the coal tar pitch. 


The prin- 


YORK CITY, COVERED WITH BARRETT: SPECIFICATION ROOF, 


3—It minimizes the possibility of poor 
workmanship. 

4—lIt insures a roof that is unapproached 
for durability and low cost. 

It has been found that most architects and 
engineers were glad to accept this specifica 
tion as the proper standard, and the simpl: 
phrase, “the roof shall be laid according t 
the Barrett specification,” is now frequentl) 
incorporated the 
specifications. 

The character of the materials is assure: 
in the specification by the specific mention 
by brand of the pitch and felt. Accordingly 
a modern user of a gravel or slag roofing 


into architect’s original 
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in secure competitive estimates for his 
wrk with a certainty that the bidding con- 
ractors cannot alter the character of the 
sof they propose to lay. Likewise, the 
yner is assured of definite results. 

Roofs of this character have been known 

endure in many cases for more than 30 
ars without any attention or repairs. 
wenty years of service without any atten- 
’n Or expense is very common, and the 
st per year of service is far below that of 
iny other roofing known, amounting as a 


THE NEW KEUFFEL & ESSER BUILDING, 





rule to about one-fourth of a cent per square 
toot per year. As regards fire protection 
gravel and slag roofs have an excellent rec- 
ord. They will not ignite from embers or 
sparks, and on account of their great thick- 
ress they insulate the roof boards from the 
heat of a neighboring conflagration. ‘Their 
extensive use on big manufacturing plants 
with general satisfaction despite the wide 
variation in specifications in the past, indi- 
‘rates that the future record of these roofs 
when they are scientifically laid according to 
the most approved methods will be more 
than satisfactory. 

Copy of the Barrett specification may be 
had by addressing the nearest office of the 


A DRY SYSTEM CARBONIZING MACHINE 


COVERED WITH BARRETT 
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company at New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Minnea- 
polis, New Orleans, Kansas City, Cleveland, 
St. Louis or London, Eng. 


—______ _ _¢—______.________.. 


A DRY SYSTEM CARBONIZING MACHINE. 


The American agency for the dry system 
carbonizing machine shown at Fig. 1 has re- 
cently been obtained by Schuchardt & 
Schuette, 136 Liberty St., New York. This 


machine has been developed in Germany 







SPECIFICATION ROOF. 


where it has been in successful use for many 
years. The material to be carbonized is 
placed in a revolving drum, A. This drum is 
niounted on a hollow shaft, at one end of 
which is the revolving retort, B. The hydro- 
chloric acid is automatically fed into this re- 
tort, which is heated by a fire in the furnace, 
d. Fig. 2 is an enlarged view of the device 
for feeding the acid to the retort. The acid 
fumes are carried from the retort to the 
chamber, A, carbonizing the vegetable ma- 
terial in the stock. The flames from the fur- 
nace lap around the rotating retort so that 
the latter becomes thoroughly and uniformly 
heated and cannot be attacked by the acid. 
Attached to the outer end of the pipe lead- 
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ing to the retort is an automatically closing 
scoop, g. At each revolution of the pipe this 
scoop dips into the hydrochloric acid in the 
tank, h. As the scoop ascends above the 
ievel of the shaft, the acid flows through the 
pipe, f, into the retort where it is evaporated 
by the heat. As the scoop closes automati- 
cally it is impossible for the acid fumes to es- 
cape through it. The gases flow directly 
from the retort through the hollow shaft, 1, 
into the carbonizing drum. Before the acid 
is introduced into the machine, however, it 


Abed 
sens lle ls 


FIG. 2. FIG. I. 


is necessary to remove all the natural mois- 
ture from the material to be carbonized 
This is done as follows: 

After the coke in the furnace, d, is burn- 
clear and bright, the damper leading to 
chimney flue is closed and the ventilating 
V, started. This sucks the air through 

» ash pit, furnace and pipe, o, then through 

the system pipes, p, located behind and 
above the carbonizing drum; then through 
the pipes, q and lq, and hollow shaft, r, to 
the material within the drum. The hot air 
and vapor then circulate from the drum into 
space between the drum and brick-work and 
irom there to the underground conduit, s, to 
the chimney. In this way the air can “on 
heated to 260 F. and above or lowered to the 
natural temperature. By reason of the large 
quantity of air, the high temperature and the 
continual agitation of the material in the 
drum, the drying process goes on with great 
rapidity. At the conclusion of the 
process the slide in the pipe, x, 
and that in the pipe, q, 


drying 
is opened 


closed. The ventilat- 
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ing fan, v, then drives the air through th 
boxes, which are placed below for heating 
the drum during the carbonizing process 
The air then passes out through th 
chimney 

The walls of the system of pipes, p, ar 
warmed by the superheated air passin, 
through the latter, and radiate so much hea 
into the space between the drum and brick 
work that the air can be heated to any de 
sired temperature, and rendered suitable fo: 
the subsequent entry of acid gases and 


ea = we eee a a 


\ DRY SYSTEM CARBONIZING MACHINE, 


carbonizing process, without fresh air being 
introduced, since the system of pipes consti- 
tutes internally a wholly closed space. 

As there is no furnace under the carboniz 
ing drum there is no smoke rising from tix 
machine. The process goes on without in 
convenience to the attendants and there is 
no danger of an explosion. The flow of acid 
into the retort is automatically regulated and 
even the smell of cold acid is not perceptibl 

The carbonizing drum is provided with 
hooks on the inside by which the materia! 
being carbonized is caused alternately to ris 
and fall, preventing any balling of the stock 
During the process the dust in the stoc 
falls through the perforations in the drum to 
the floor, z. Thus the stock being carbon 
ized remains entirely free from dust and 
loose 


dirt during the process, enabling the 
gases to operate much more effectively. 

If it is desired to examine the materia! 
during the dry carbonizing 
1Q, is removed and samples taken from tik 
drum through the hollow shaft, r, by means 


process, the pipe 
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fa hook. The removal of a pipe occupies 
but a few seconds. 

When the carbonizing process is com- 
pleted the slide valve in the conduit is 

pened, all fumes passing into the chimney 
and the whole apparatus is cooled down and 
ventilated. The machine is then brought to 
4 standstill, the door in the brickwork opened 
and the drum turned by a lever until the 
opening in the drum comes opposite that in 
the brickwork. In this position the work- 
men can readily empty and recharge the ma- 
hine without being inconvenienced by 
smoke, dust or gas. 

No highly skilled labor is required for 
operating the machine, it being possible to 
train an intelligent workman in a day so that 
he can run the carbonizer without difficulty. 

The machine has been gradually brought 
to its present state of efficiency during a 
»eriod of over 40 years, all improvements in- 
dicated by practical experience having been 
adopted from time to time. In its present 
form it carbonizes rags and all loose stock 
with great economy of labor, fuel and acid. 
The builders state that the total cost of car- 
bonizing, covering wages at the German 
rate, coke, hydrochloric acid, power, repairs 
and depreciation vary from 6 to 9 cents per 
100 pounds. ; 

The machine is also adapted for carboniz- 
ing material by the wet process and it is 
claimed that the results equal those obtained 
with any other drying machine. The ma- 
chine occupies very little space and all parts 
are readily accessible. Further information 
regarding this carbonizing machine can be 
obtained upon application to Schuchardt & 


Schuette. 
ee . 


and in the United States $12.50. The weav- 
ers receive $3.00 in Italy, $4.60 in France, 
$4.00 in England and $9.00 in the United 
States. The cost of living is cheapest to the 
operative in Italy, higher in England, still 
higher in France, and highest in the United 
States. The productive efficiency of the op- 
erative is lowest in Italy, higher in France, 
still higher in England, and highest in the 
United States. 


THE NEW POWER PLANT OF THE 
WARRENTON WOOLEN CO. 


The new power plant of the Warrenton 
Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., although 
not large, contains a very complete equip- 
ment and presents many features of partic- 
ular interest. It was organized under the 
supervision of Mr. Chas. T. Main, mill engi- 
neer and architect of Boston. It was decided 
to operate with electric power and to isolate 
the power station from the main body of the 
mill. This made it possible to locate the 
power plant at the lower end of the prop- 
erty, convenient to a coal pocket and a spur 
track, which can be used for the delivery of 
coal to the power plant or raw material to 
the mill. 


The building is of brick 73 feet long by 
52 teet wide, divided by brick walls into four 
parts—boiler, generator, pump and supply 


rooms. These are respectively 40 by 50 
feet, 40 by 30 feet, 15 by 19 feet, and 5 
by 9 feet. 


Underneath the engine room is 
space for the auxiliaries in a basement nine 
teet high and four feet below ground level. 
The boiler room is of brick, situated at the 
ground level. The roof is of concrete, in- 
clined 1/2 inch to the foot and supported by 
steel trusses of about 6 feet in depth at the 
middle. There is a clear height of 20 feet 
under roof trusses in the engine room. The 
engine room floor is of reinforced concrete. 
The chimney, situated at the northwest 
corner of the boiler room, has its founda- 
tions built as a part of the wall. It is of 
brick, 125 feet high, lined with brick, with 
the usual annular air space. Connection is 
made from the boilers by a steel flue with 
damper regulator. Sufficient space is pro- 
vided for the installation of an economizer. 
An industrial railway connects the coal 
pocket and the boiler house. Scales are 
provided for the weighing of the coal used. 
The boiler equipment consists of three 72 
inch horizontal return tubular boilers made 
by the Bigelow Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Power is furnished by a Cooper-Corliss, 
simple, horizontal, non-condensing engine. 
19 by 36 inch cylinder, direct con- 
nected to a Crocker-Wheeler alternating 


current generator of 250 k. v. a. capacity, 
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designed to run at 120r. p. m. 
tion is furnished by a 20 k. w. 
driven from the engine shaft. 


Field excita- 

machine, belt 
There is suf- 
ficient room for the installation of a small 
generator set of about 30 k. w. 

All piping for engine and auxiliaries is 
confined to the engine room basement. Feed 
water is taken through a 4 inch suction pipe 
and delivered to the feed water heater. All 
returns from the heating coils and drip pock- 
ets are trapped and led to a receiver pump 
which discharges into the boiler through a 
separate feed line from the primary feed pipe. 

Live steam is used, in addition to that for 
the engine, by the feed and receiver pumps, 
and in connection with the low presure sys- 
tem, it is supplied through a reducing valve 
when the engine is not running or running 
only under light load. A certain amount of 
high pressure steam is used in manufactur- 
ing, in which case it is furnished direct from 
the boilers. 
steam is 


Exhaust used principally for 


inanufacturing purposes and heating. A 
small portion, however, is utilized by the 
feed and hot water heaters. Further means 
for the heating of water for the manufactur- 
ing processes will be provided by an econo- 
mizer to be installed in the future. The sys- 
tem is to be arranged with a tank in the dye 


house so that free circulation will take place 


—————— oo? 


\ 


ai tied 
between it and the economizer, the amount 
used being supplemented by water from the 
mains. A from the 
boilers will be used to 
supply feed water if desired. This method of 
hot water supply will be particularly service- 
able for early morning use in the dye house 
and the wet finishing rooms. At present the 
hot water heater supplies hot water for the 
mill and lavatories in addition to that used 
for manufacturing purposes, 
steam main 


by-pass connection 


economizer to the 


The exhaust 


from the and pump 


engine 


passes through oil separators before admis 
sion to the low pressure main. An Austin 
steam separator is fitted close to the throttl: 
valve. A free exhaust pipe with exhaust 
head at the top connects with the low pres 
sure mill system, permitting free exhaust i 
the pressure is sufficient to open the bac! 
pressure valve. All steam piping to th 
mills is carried through underground tun 
nels. 

The pump room on the north side of th 
engine room contains a 1,000 gallon capacity 
18 by 10 by 12 inch Buffalo fire servic: 
pump. A hand operated traveling cran« 
reaches all parts of the engine room, and 
provision is made for the handling of any of 
the auxiliary apparatus in the basement 
Power piping and that for manufacturing 
purposes was furnished by the G. M. Parks 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. The Webster vacuun 
system of heating is used. 

painnaneiemednnliasociaeniamanting 

A WASTE CARRIER FOR A WOOLEN 

CARD. 


A device for returning to the feed of 
woolen card the waste that drops from the 
cylinder and carding rolls has recently bee: 
patented. The inventor claims that this ri 
sult is accomplished without danger of th: 
machine clogging and that the waste is 


mixed tiniformly in the batch. The inven 


tion consists of a conveyer beneath the cyl 


inder and extending to the feed. This con- 
veyer is also adapted for carrying the ma 
terial, together with the impurities, over a 
continuous surface extending from beneath 
the machine to the bottom of the feeder and 
provided with a screen whereby the waste is 
all discharged into the feed and incorporated 
with the batch. The impurities escap: 
through the screen, the conveyer being 
wholly above the surface as is shown in the 
side elevation at Fig. 1. 














WOOLEN KHAKI. 
BY LOUIS J. MATOS. 


The methods in use for dyeing wool khaki 
ure those of the wool dyer exclusively. By 
reference to the following formulae, each of 
vhich calls for standard and well 
lyes, the dyer will be enabled to produce at 

ill any shade desired from an olive-green 
to true khaki. 

Mordant the stock (raw wool) with 


known 


Bichrome 
Tartar 


Boil for 1 1/2 hours. Dye in a fresh bath 
with the indicated quantities of dyestuffs, to 
gether with 3 to 5 pounds of acetic acid, de- 

ending upon the hardness of the water. 
Enter warm, and bring slowly to the boil and 
boil for 1 1/2 hours. 

In dyeing piece goods, the bath is made up 


without any preparatory mordant—with 
Cg ee eee Ibs. 15 
St Ge WEKONE ccc dedcswnes Ibs. 3 


Enter at about 100° F. 


and bring slowly t 
the boil and boil for 1 hour, after which, al- 
low the bath to cool down somewhat, and 


add the necessary amount of bichromate of 
potassin, and boil for an additional hour. 


Khaki I. (Greenish) 


For 100 lbs. Raw Wool. 


Alizarine Brown Paste .......... 0zs. 9% 
Ceverewie FB POMS occccsscsccees OEE 7 
Mordant Yellow © .....ccccocces OFS. BH 


Khaki II. (Medium). 


For 100 lbs. Raw Wool. 
Alizarine Brown Paste ......... zs. 12 
Corruleine A. Paste ........0.00+ OZ 4 
Mordant Yellow © ......<ccc cece 
Khaki III. (Reddish 


For 100 lbs. Raw Wool. 


Alizarine Brown Paste ..... . lb. 1 
Corriieme A. Paste « ...6cscss ozs. 6! 
Mordant Yellow O ............. OzsS. 2¥Y 


Khaki IV. (Green Olive) 


Kor 100 lbs. Raw Wool. 
Alizarine Brown Paste ......... Ozs. 13 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 








Corruleine A Paste ...... 31% 
Mordant Yellow O ....<cecc<c Oz. Ye 
Khaki I. A (Greenish). 
For 100 lbs. Piece Goods. 
Acid Alizarine Brown B ......... 0zs. 2% 
Mordant Yellow O ............. ozs. 1% 
Chromotrop F 4 B ...........5.. o ¥% 
Bichromate of Potash ........... Ib. 1 
Khaki II. A (Medium) 
For 100 lbs. Piece Goods. 
Acid Alizarine Brown B ........ ozs. 3% 
Mordant Yellow O ............. ozs. 1% 
Cisomotrop FF 4B ic... .ccsccs0s Of 
Bichromate of Potash ........... lb. 1 
Khaki III. A (Reddish). 
For 100 lbs. Piece Goods. 
Acid Alizarine Brown B ........ ozs. 5% 
Mordant Yellow i eee re 
Chrometrop F a B:...6:..-6.0- OF 
Bichromate of Potash ........... Ib. 1 
Khaki IV. A (Green Olive) 
For 100 lbs. Piece Goods. 
Acid Alizarine Brown B ........ ozs. 2% 
Mordant Yellow O .............. ozs. 2% 
Chromotrop F 4. B ......6cc00.0+. OZ8. EK 
Bichromate of Potash ........... Ib. 1 


—_—_—_____¢__________ 


TWO-COLORED HOSIERY. 


A method of dyeing or printing hosiery, 
by which the inside coming next to the foot 
is made of a different color from that of the 
outside has recently been patented in this 
country. The inventor gives the following 
account of the process. 

Stockings have been made in which the 
heel, bottom of the foot and toe of the stock- 
ing have been made of white or uncolored 
yarn. It has also been proposed to make 
stockings that shall be free from this objec- 
tion by knitting the portion desired of two 
threads, one of the color desired and the 
other a white thread and plating the white 
thread on the inside of the foot or heel, bot- 
tom of the foot and toe. The inventor con- 
siders that these methods are each open to 
objection. The white foot and the white 
heel, sole and toe are condemned because 
the white often becomes stained and discol- 
ored from contact with the leather of the 
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shoe and becomes unsightly. The plated 
stocking is also open to the objection that 
the plated portion of the stocking is never 
of the full color of the main body. It has 
a mottled appearance, caused by a blending 
of the colors of the plated yarns. In such 
cases the white thread is more or less visible 
from the outside and the whole of the out- 
side of the stocking is not of the uniform 
color desired. 


fa 

hk 

i 
al 
4 


It is claimed 
ates 


that the new method obvi- 
objections and that the new 
stocking has the desired uniform color on 
the exterior and yet has a white interior sur- 
face for the entire foot or such portion as is 
desired. This stocking can be made in sev- 
eral ways. The stocking can be full dyed 
and then turned and the color on the inside 
to the extent desired discharged by a suit- 
able discharge medium, or a stocking knit 
of colored yarn can have the surface on the 
inside to the extent desired discharged of 
coloring matter and restored to its original 
color. 

The stocking can be knit of white material 
and then such parts of the interior surface as 
it is desired to have remain white, may be 
printed with what is known as a “resist” and 
the stocking then dyed, or the exterior of 
the stocking may be colored by printing 
after the manner of printing calicoes. 


these 
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Fig. 1 shows the exterior of the patented 
stocking. Fig. 2 shows a stocking of which 
the inner surface of the foot is uncolored. 
The inventor fails to describe in detail the 
process of printing or dyeing, in which 
many difficulties are likely to be encoun- 
tered. 

iia 
A DYEING, WASHING AND STRIPPING 
MACHINE. 


The object of improvements embodied in 
a washing machine recently patented is to 
provide means for carrying the skeins of 
silk back and forth while the carrying sec- 
tions are moved back and forth within the 
tank, subjecting the skeins to a thorough 
scrubbing action. One reel of each skein 
carrying section is driven positively, being 
locked and released as desired. Means are 
provided for moving the reel sideways so as 
to allow the skeins to be inserted and re- 
moved. Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the 
machine, 

Each of the yarn frame sections comprises 
a framework from which rise two parallel 
rods, which slide vertically through the bar 
of the yarn frame. This section may be held 
in its raised position by a hook depending 
from the bar, which hook is arranged to en- 
gage a pin on the skein carrying section. 
This skein carrying section is provided with 
one or more traction wheels, in the present 
instance two, which are arranged to travel 
along the bottom of the tank as the section 
is reciprocated within the tank and when in 
its lowered position. 

The section is provided with means for 
carrying a number of skeins horizontally 
upon both sides. A number of rotary shafts 
extend transversely through the framework 
of the section in a vertical line over the trac- 
tion wheel. These shafts are positively ro- 
tated from the traction wheel through a 
train of gears. Stationary shafts project 
from adjustable bars upon opposite sides of 
the framework of the section in a line above 
the traction wheel. Each of the rotary 
shafts is provided exterior to the framework 
upon both sides of the skein carrying sec- 
tion, with disks which are fixed to rotate 
with the shaft. 
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Each rotary shaft is provided with a skein 
reel, which is arranged to be locked to and 
released from the disk. The disk of the ro- 
tary shaft is provided with holes to receive 
the inner ends of the pins for locking the 
reel to the shaft when the reel is at the limit 
of its inward movement. A spring sur- 
rounds the shaft and is interposed between 
the inner head and a collar fixed to the shaft 
for holding the reel at the limit of its inward 
movement. To 


release the reel from its 


shaft it is moved outwardly against the ten- 


FIG. 


sion of the spring a- sufficient distance to re- 
lease the inner ends of the reel pins from 
the holes in the disk. The other reel of each 
pair is not locked to and released from its 
shaft, but is free to rotate, the driving of one 
ff the reels of each pair being sufficient to 
cause the skein to travel around the reels. 
As the skein-carrying section is moved in 
one direction along the tank, the skeins will 
be not only moved bodily in a horizontal po- 
sition within the tank, but will also travel 
around their supporting reels in one direc- 
tion; when the skein-carrying section is 
moved in the other direction, the skeins will 
travel on their supporting reels in the oppo- 
site direction. This compound movement of 
the skeins will insure a thorough treatment 
and scrubbing action on the part of the 
liquid within the tank, thus insuring a better 
product than has heretofore been produced. 


DISCHARGE EFFECTS ON INDIGO 
GOODS. 


BY LOUIS J. MATOS, PH.D. 


This class of effects may be produced upon 
indigo dyed cottons by the use of a variety 
of agents, principally the chlorates and chro- 
mates, but it is the latter which interest us 
at the present time, mainly from the fact that 
the best results appear to be obtained by this 
means, notwithstanding the lurking danger 
of possible injury to the fabric by the lib- 


eration of chromic acid during the passage 
of the goods through the acid bath. While 
this has a discharging action on the indigo 
of the cloth, the chemical change in the cot- 
ton resulting in the formation of oxycellu- 
lose can but impair the strength of the 
fabric. 

The means 
destructive 
either to 


adopted to overcome this 
the chromic acid is 
add to the discharge paste such 
substances as dextrine, glycerine, etc., or 
oxalic acid, which latter is but used as a 
component of the acid bath, the usual com- 
position of which is as follows: 


Oxalic Acid 


Oil Vitriol, 66° 
Water 


action of 


An important advantage regarding the use 
of the chromatic discharge is its usefulness 
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in securing brilliant effects in indigo, in com- 
bination with a number of mineral colors, 
pigments and lakes that-can be fixed with 
albumen, the fixation of which is due directly 
to the coagulative action of the hot acid 
bath. 

White Discharge. 


Bichromate of Potash 
Boiling Water 75 parts 
Dissolve, and neutralize with: 


Sodium Carbonate 13 parts 


then add a solution of: 
3rown British Gum 


In Water 


The entire mass is cooked for an hour at 
140° to 150° F., allowed to cool, and finally 
passed through a sieve. 

Either the potassium or sodium bichro- 
mates may be employed in the above dis- 
charge, the latter being slightly cheaper. 
Carbonate of soda (soda ash), caustic soda, 
or even ammonia may be used to neutralize 
the chrome, while if the discharge is to be 
used with pigment colors and albumen, it 
has the advantage of improving the con- 
sistency of the batch. 


40 parts 


A Thickener for General Discharges 
is as follows: 
Tragacanth Paste (6: 100) 
Bichromate of Potassium 
Boiling Water 


64 parts 
20 parts 
26 parts 


Stir until dissolved, and then add 


Aqua Ammonia, 21° Be. 10 parts 


let cool, and then add 


Albumen Solution (1: 1) 80 parts 


and stir until thoroughly incorporated. 
For an indigo blue dyed shade of medium 
depth, the following is a 


representative 
formula: 


Discharge Pigment Standard 
Thickener (see above) 
Tragacanth Paste (6: 100) 

The specific colors adapted for this class 
of work where albumen is employed are rep- 
resented by the various Ochres, Vermillions, 
Chrome Yellows, Chrome Greens, 
slack, Imperial Black, etc. 


60 parts 


Ivory 
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After printing, the goods are well dried, 
and passed through the acid “fixing” o1 
coagulating bath, heated to 150° F., and 
then well washed and dried. 

Resides the well known pigment colors, 
the insoluble .azo-colors are also well 
adapted for the purpose by using the chro- 
mate process, in which case the dyed cloth 
must be previously subjected to a naphthol! 
grounding which consists of applying a solu- 
tion of 
Beta-naphthol 
Caustic Soda Lye, 16% 

Sulphated Oil 


After printing and drying, the excess oi 
naphthol is removed by lightly washing the 
pieces in very dilute ammonia water (4 per 
cent.), after which the goods are passed 
through a bath, a “sour” containing 5 per 
cent. hydrochloric acid and 5 per cent. ox 
alic acid at 175° to 180° F. Finally wash 
and soap. 

The are types of 
pastes adapted to this process: 


following discharge 


White Discharge. 
Tragacanth Paste (6: 100) ...... 30 parts 
Water 50 parts 
Chromate of Barium (80% paste) 120 parts 


Red Discharge. 
Tragacanth Paste (6: 100) parts 
Water parts 
Chromate of Barium (80% paste) 60 parts 
Azophor Red (see below) 


The azophor red solution used in the pre 
ceding “color” is prepared as follows: 
Azophor Red 
Water 
Caustic Soda Solution Sp. Er. 1.18 30 
Water 


parts 
parts 
parts 


There still live in Muelhausen, at the head 
of flourishing print works, equipped with 
every modern improvement, descendants of 
early calico printers who towards the close of 
the 18th century were in the habit of making 
two journeys a year to Manchester, travel- 
ing on horseback to the nearest French port 
and bring back “per axle” loads of calico to 
print. 
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REMOVING FOG FROM DYE HOUSES. 


Cleveland, O., Oct. 27, 1908. 

ditor Textile World Record: 

[ was interested in the article on “Remov- 
g Fog from Dyehouses” and particularly 
ith the apparatus illustrated at Fig. 4 in 
our October issue. It reminds me of an 
rrangement for removing fog, invented by 
cabinet-maker named Waddington, which 
as extensively used abroad some years ago. 
he arrangement of the roof for this device 
; shown at Figs. 1 and 2. At the apex of 
he sloping roof, A, is a narrow opening 


FIG. I. 


ch runs to any distance required. Over 
opening there is erected a structure 


having the sides, 


B, resting at intervals on 
roof. There is a cover shaped like an 
inverted V, shown at C, which runs the 
vhole length of the structure, B, and is fas- 
ned to the enclosing ends. As the rain or 
iow falls as shown at Fig. 1, it passes out- 
alone the roof without 
The 
mn strikes the roof and passes upward as 
wn at Fig. 2. 


1 
ipward 


ide and entering 


he building. wind from either direc- 
Thence it continues either 
or across and leaves the structure 
following the path of the dotted line. I was 
informed that these openings do not need 
be closed, but remain open throughout 


the year. 


If, however, there was any reason 


closing them in the winter, a suitable 

door could be arranged for this. purpose. 
This has always seemed to me a very sim- 

I have 


country in either 


ple and yet ingenious construction. 
not seen it in use in this 


4 


a dyehouse, a sizing department, a foundry 
or any of the other places where a means of 
getting rid of vapors or gases by what I 
may term natural 
useful. 


ventilation would be 
Robert I. Clegg, 
Editor of “Woodcraft.” 


—_____¢—__________. 


DYEING ON PAPER COPS. 


I am sending with this note two samples 
of cops, one in which the paper is a very 
dark shade while the other is much lighter 
in shade and cleaner. The first shows the 


i 
a. sf 


FIG. 2. 


appearance of most of the cops when used 
for dyeing with the substantive colors. Af 
ter many experiments and much study | 
have succeeded in overcoming the difficulty 
by using a neutral oil similar to Turkey red 
oil. The difficulty which I have sought to 
remedy consists in the paper tubes becom- 
ing colored and coated with loose coloring 
matter which in the subsequent process of 
dyeing is apt to stain the material» This 
rrouble arises wholly from the construction 
f the paper tubes. Usually the paper from 
which the tubes are made is weighted with 
various chemicals which are injurious in the 
dyeing process. Furthermore the paste by 
which the paper is fastened contains sulphate 
of zinc. Sulphate of aluminum is also used 
for coating the paper. All of these chemi- 
cals are injurious to the substantive dyes. 
They cause precipitate to collect on the 
tubes which stains the material that is being 
dved. By the use of the oil mentioned this 
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difficulty is overcome.—Zindulka 
Janos in the Leipziger Faerber-und Zeug- 
drucker-Zeitung. 


entirely 


— — o—————_——- 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 177. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Oxy 


yarn. 


Brown V on 100 lbs. worsted 


3 lbs. Oxy Chrome Brown V. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., N. Y.) 

10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 120° F., 
boil for 


raise slowly to a boil and dye 
hour, or until the bath is ex- 
Cool the bath to 160° F., and then add 


at a one 
hausted. 
assium Bichromate, 

the boil and boil for 3/4 

of an hour. 
Oxy Chr also be applied ac- 
that is 


acetate of sodium 


cording to the monochrome pr add- 


} CCss, 


ing potassium and 


together with the dyestufi at the beginning, and 


starting with acetic acid. 


Recipe No. 178. 
Olive on Worsted Yarn. 
Compound Shade on 


1 
mf 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 

Chrome Yellow A C 

lbs. Chrome Blue B. 

(E. M. Thayer, 411 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass.) 

lbs. Potassium 

Ibs. Tartar. 


11 


3 IDS. 


Bichromate. 


2 

a 

Enter yarn at 90° F., raise slowly to a boil and 
continue the boiling for one hour. 


Chrome Yellow 
both fast to light, 


A C and Chrome Blue B are 
milling and numerous shades of 
light drabs and grays can be produced with them. 


They dye easily level and feed on at a boil. 


Recipe No. 179. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Brilliant Violet B on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. cotton 


yarn 
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1 lb. Diamine Brilliant Violet B. 

(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
YZ lb. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dye at a boil for one hour. 
Diamine Brilliant Violet B gives brilliant shades 
of violet, penetrates well and dyes level. 


Recipe No. 180. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 


pare the dye bath with 


Y% lb. Solamine Blue F F. 
Y% |b. Columbia Yellow. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 


213 Water St., 


Dye for one hour at a temperature of about 
200° F. 

Solamine Blue F F and Columbia Yellow when 
combined produce greens 
fastness to light. 


possessing excellent 


Recipe No. 181. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Brilliant Violet R R on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Diamine Brilliant Violet R R. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. 


4 lb. Soda Ash 
20 lbs. Common 


Y.) 
Salt. 


Dye at a boil for one hour. 
Violet R R_ gives brilliant 
shades of violet, penetrates well, and dyes level. 


Jiamine Brilliant 
Diamin 3 


Recipe No. 182. 
Reddish Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Chrome Brown 4 R N on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Fast Chrome Brown 4 R N. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
N. Y.) 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter yarn at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour, then add 


2% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil 1/2 hour longer. 

Fast Chrome Brown 4 R N produces dyeings 
which are remarkably fast to sunlight, even in 
light shades. 





DYE RECIPES 


Recipe No. 183. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Mordant Blue E G on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. worsted 


3 lbs. Fast Mordant Blue E G. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


100° F., 


1 


, adding 


bring slowly to a boil and 
for one hour. Then exhaust the 


s. Sulphuric Acid. 


slightly, and add 


bs. Potassium Bichromate 


id boil 3/4 of an hour longer. 

Fast Mordant Blue E G possesses good fastness 
to light alkalies, and perspiration, and also stands 
severe milling without loss of depth and with- 
out bleeding into the white. 


Recipe No. 184. 
Reddish Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Chrome Brown 3 R N on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Fast Chrome Brown 3 RN. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
KN. 3) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter yarn at 140° F. 
then add 


and dye at a boil for one 
hour, 


1/ 11 


214 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil 1/2 hour longer. 


Fast Chrome Brown 3 R N produces dyeings 
which are remarkably fast to sunlight, even in light 


shades. 


Recipe No. 185. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Blue F F on too Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Solamine cotton yarn. 


3 lbs. Solamine Blue F F. 

(Berlin Aniline Works, 
NM... ¥) 

40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 


213 Water St., 


Dye at a temperature of about 200° F. for one 
hour. 

Solamine Blue F F possesses extraordinary fast- 
ness to light. 


Recipe No. 186. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Katigen Black Brown B R Extra Conc. on 100 
Ibs. cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
9 lbs. Katigen 

Conc. 
(Farbenfabriken 
Me 
18 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Black Brown B R_ Extra 


Co., 66 Lafayette St., 


Dissolve the dyestuff together with the sodium 


sulphide and add to the 
The salt is then added, 


contains the soda ash. 
and the bath boiled up. Then cool to 190° F. The 
material is then entered and dyed for one hour, 
just below the boil. 
Katigen Black Brown 


gor »d 


dye bath which already 


B R Extra pos- 


fastness to light washing and 


Conc. 
sesses 


acids. 


very 


Recipe No. 187. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Helindone Red 3 B on wo Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 Ibs. Helindone Red 3 B. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Caustic Soda Solution (76° Tw.). 
4 lbs. Hydrosulphite (Conc. Powder). 
3 gals. Water, 
and heat mixture to 120° F., 
shows a green color. 


heated to 140° F., 


until the solution 
The water in the dye vat is 
and the above solution slowly 
added and the yarn dyed at this temperature by 
making from 3 to 4 dips, the first dip requiring 
from 20 to 30 minutes. 
shorter. 


The following dips may be 
After dyeing wash and soap at a boil. 
Helindone Red 3 B Paste is very fast to rub- 

bing and ironing, stands 


washing and chlorine 


well, and is exceptionally fast to light and acids. 


Recipe No. 188. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Blue G B on 100 lbs. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


cotton yarn. 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Blue G B. 

(American Dyewood Co., 
N.Y.) 

b. Soda Ash. 

bs. Common Salt. 


154 William St., 


1 
l 


I 
25 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Blue G B good 


power and average fastness to light. 


possesses covering 
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Recipe No 180. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 


Toluvlene Fast Orange G L on too lbs. cotton 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


Ibs. Toluylene Fast Orange G L. 
(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 Lafayette St., 
N. Y.) 
Ibs. Common 
Soda Ash. 


Salt. 


F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Orange G L produces bright 
ossess very for a 


good 


fastness 
-otton col 
is well adapted for the dyeing of half-w 


1 and 


Recipe No. 190. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
3 Blue R on 100 Ibs. 
e bath with 


worsted yarn. 


st Blue R. 
Co., 122 Pearl St., 
Acid. 


Salt. 


MW. ) 


F., bring slowly to a boil, and 
hour, then add 


Bichromate, 


fast- 
and can be 
other chrome colors. 


excellent 


Recipe No. 191 


Dark Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Dark Greet ; iste on 


repare t 


100 Ibs. cotton 


Ibs. Algole Dark Green Paste. 
(Farbenfabrike1 0. Lafayette 
N. Y.) 
Soda Ly 
Hydrosulphite §S 


lution (27° Tw.). 


first stirred with warm 
gether with the soda lye 
hydrosulphite solution being 

is raised to 70°-75° 

dyestuff will dissolve in a short 


‘arried out at ordinary tempera- 
from 3/4 t hour, the ueezed 
rinsed 
with from 1/4 to 1/2 Ib. sul- 


gallons. It is 


material sq 


well, exposed for a short time, 


water 1ci 
phuric acid finally 
y-extracted and dried. 


rinsed 


again, s¢ aped, 


The 27° hydrosulphite 


solution may be p: 
pared by slowly adding 


3 lbs. Zinc Powder to 


2% gals. Bisulphite of Soda Solution (72°-7% 
Tw.). 


While adding the zinc powder to the bisulphite 
the temperature of the solution should not ri 


above 100° F., and it is therefore advisable 
cool it down with ice. 


After adding the zinc pow- 
der, stir well for 1/2 hour, then allow to stand f 
one hour, and filter the solution through a piece 
of calico. To this solution add milk of lime, wh 
is prepared by slaking 


YZ lb. Quick-lime with 
I pt. Water. 


i 


Stir well. After standing two hours, filter the 
lution and add 


1% ozs. Soda Lye (76° Tw.), 


for every gallon of liquor. The solution is th 
made up to 27° Tw. with water. 

Algole Dark Green B Paste possesses excellent 
fastness to washing and for that reason may 
used in shirtings, ginghams and dress goods. 
is also adapted to calico printing, being printed i: 
conjunction with Rongalite and 
Mather-Platt machine. 


steamed in 


Recipe No. 192. 
Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 


Scarlet B C on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Benzo cotton yar 


3 lbs. Benzo Scarlet B C. 
(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 
N. Y.) 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Lafayette St 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
2 
, 


Benzo Scarlet B C gives a very bright scarlet 
dyes easily level, and possesses good fastness 
acetic acid and alkalies. It produces almost sol 
shades upon cotton and wool mixed goods, 
may also be used to advantage in the dyeing 
straight wool material. 


Returns of weekly expenditure on foc 
from 156 typical working-class families 
Chemritz showed an average weekly con 
sumption of meat per head of slightly less 
than 15 ounces a week, or at the rate of 
about 49 Ibs. a year. Of this total 33 per 
cent. was beef, 27 per cent. was pork and 
bacon and 25 per cent. was sausage. 














Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


Alabama, Columbia. A. D. Wood advises that 
he is building a plant which will probably have 
apacity of 10,000 spindles, but he is not prepared 
to advise as to the initial equipment. It will be 
September, 1900, before the building is completed. 
It will be operated by water power and the product 
will be sheetings and shirtings principally. Mr. 
Wood states that he may operate the plant him- 
self, but would rather lease it to suitable parties. 


Connecticut, New Hartford. It can be stated 
that the Greenwood Mill owned by the Consoli- 
dated Cotton Duck Co. will be reopened after an 
idleness of several years. Spur tracks leading to 
the mill have been repaired by the railroad and 
other indications about the plant give the im- 
pression that the mill will be running as soon as 
machinery can be installed and put in position for 
manufacturing. Investigation has not revealed the 
particulars of starting up. T. M. Turner of J. 
Spencer Turner Co., 85 Worth St., New York, has 
the matter in charge. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Raiford Mig. Co. has 
been granted a charter with capital stock of $25,000 
with the privilege of increasing to $100,000. It is 
understood that a cotton mill will be erected and 
equipped. The incorporators are J. A. Raiford, W. 
[. King and W. V. Cox. 


*Georgia, Griffin. The Cherokee Mills, incor- 
porated late in 1907, have their buildings practi- 
ally completed and will begin manufacturing as 
early as possible. J. J. Mangham is president and 
buyer. Full equipment of machinery and supplies 


has not been contracted for. 


*Georgia, Manchester. The Manchester Cotton 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 


$250,000. Fuller E. Callaway, C. V. and S. H. 
Truitt and others are the incorporators. It is re- 
ported that construction work will begin imme- 


De- 


diately toward the erection of mill buildings. 
tails have been given previously 


*Massachusetts, Wilkinsonville. The officers of 
the Army & Navy Cotton Duck Co. are as follows: 
John H. Meyer, New York, president; Thomas W. 
Slocumb, treasurer, and Walter Stolp, secretary. 
The building has been completed and installing of 
machinery has been started. Sam. Hird is in 
charge. 


*New York, Cohoes. Machinery equipment is 
being installed in the new mill recently completed 
for Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. Cotton may be 
run through some of the machines next week 

*North Carolina, Charlotte. Plans and specifica- 


tions from Stuart W. Cramer for the Jewell Cotton 
Mills building, call for a structure one story high, 








75 by 308 ft. Early reports have given other par- 
ticulars. T. J. Lillard is treasurer and will attend 


to the buying. He may be addressed at Four C's 
building, Charlotte. 


*North Carolina, East Monbo. The Turner Mills 
Co. have arranged to push the completion of the 
new plant and begin manufacturing at the earliest 
date possible. Construction work started early in 
1908. W. B. Turner is president of the company, 
C. M. Steele, vice president, and E. G. Gaither, 
treasurer, all of Statesville, N. C. The company 
has a paid-in capital stock of $150,000. 


North Carolina, Lexington. It is reported that 
a cotton mill will shortly be erected here for the 
manufacture of colored cotton cloth. C. A. Hunt, 
Jr.. of this place is at the head of the project. He 
plans to have capital stock of $125,000 and to erect 
a factory to be equipped with 10,000 spindles and 
250 looms. He intends to begin construction work 
in the spring. 


*North Carolina, Vass. A. Cameron is in 
charge of the erection of a cotton mill previously 
reported to be under construction and advises that 
a company will be organized and charter secured 
shortly. Mr. Cameron expects to begin manufac- 
turing about the middle of 1909. 20s to 30s soft 
yatns will be the product. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Eufaula. B. B. Come, president and 
treasurer of the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
is the party who has secured controlling interest 
in the Eufaula Cotton Mill. It is understood that 
extensive improvements will be made to the plant, 
costing in the neighborhood of $50,c 









es 


*Connecticut, Danielson... It is expected that 
within four weeks the addition being made to the 
Danielson Cotton Co. will be practically completed 
and machinery in operation in part of it. 


Connecticut, Jewett City. The Ashland Cotton 
Co.’s plant has closed while improvements are be- 
ing made in the boiler room. Manufacturing will 
be resumed as soon as improvements are com- 
pleted. 


Connecticut, Moodus. The lower mill of A. E 
Purple has been shut down while extensive im- 
provements were being made. A new maple floor 
has been laid in the spinning room and ten old 
frames have been taken out and nine new frames 
will be installed in their place. 


*Connecticut, Packerville. The new equipment 
being installed at the present time by the Cutler 
Mills Co. is a new boiler for heating purposes 
Reports that a large amount of new machinery 
will he added are exaggerated, as with the excep- 
tion of a small addition to power equipment and 
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the probable adding of a measuring and folding 
machine and warping and beaming machinery, no 
equipment will be added. This company manufac- 
tures specialties in cotton fabrics. Wm. C. Reid 
is president, Phillip E. Dudley, treasurer, agent 
and buyer, and Charles Gamble, superintendent. 
They buy 20s to 80s yarns. 


Connecticut, Uncasville. The Uncasville Mfg. 
Co. has installed new picking machinery. The mill 
is Operating on full time. 


Connecticut, Westport. Work on a new dye 
house to be built for the Lees Mfg. Co. was begun 
last week. When finished this department will en- 
able the company to dye all their own yarns. All 
kinds of twine, cords, wicks and yarns are manu- 
factured on 5,000 ring and 3,000 twisting spindles 
and 250 braiders. James E. Lees is buyer. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The Windham Mfg. 
Co. is to equip its plant with electric drive, which 
will be installed by the Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Georgia, Eatonton. The Putnam Mills & Power 
Co. are now operating in full. A quantity of new 
machinery was installed during the time when the 
policy of curtailment was in effect. Flat duck and 
osnaburgs are manufactured. 


*Maine, Westbrook. The Dana Warp Mills ad- 
vise that a new mill is being built so as to con- 
sclidate the machinery of the two mills in one 
building. They advise that they cannot state when 
new machinery will be put in. 


Maryland, Baltimore. The Phoenix Mill of the 
Consolidated Cotton Duck Co. will be equipped 
and started up as soon as possible. E. C. Thomas, 
general engineer for the Consolidated Cotton Duck 
Co., is quoted as saying that it will require about 
four months to secure new machinery and set it 
up. It is reported that 100 looms and 6,000 spin- 
dles will be installed. This mill was closed by the 
Duck Co. after the consolidation, because it was 
said to be unproductive and unprofitable and was 
dismantled and some of the machinery sent to 
other mills. The property was then bought by 
Henry D. Perky. It was understood some time 
ago that the Phoenix Mill would be needed by the 
city in connection with the new reservoir, but the 
decision of the Water Board to purchase the War- 
ren Mfg. Co.’s plant as reported in another part 
of this issue, disposes of this possibility. 


*Massachusetts, Blackstone. The new spinning 
frames recently reported to be added to the equip- 
ment of the Blackstone Mfg. Co. have been re- 
ceived. This increases the number of spindles 
operated at the mill by 1792. 


‘Massachusetts, Fall River. It is reported that 
Wm. T. Henry of this city has been engaged by 
the directors of the Sagamore Mfg. Co. to pre- 
pare plans for its new mill. As reported previ- 
ously, 30,000 spindles will be installed. Stockhold- 
ers will be entitled to subscribe for one share of 
the new stock issue for every three shares held at 
present, as reported last week; payments for the 
new stock to be made as follows: 25 per cent. on 
March 1, 1909, 25 per cert. on July 1 and 50 per 
cent. on September I. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. No definite decision 
has yet been reached, but it is probable that an ad- 
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dition will be built to the Maplewood Mills. Thi 
project was first considered about a year ago and 
it was then intended to proceed with the erectio: 
without delay, but the business depression came 
and the directors decided to set the plans aside for 
a time. John H. Estes is president, J. Edmund 
Estes, treasurer, ar’ F ~ , superintendent 
Absorbent, bleache. aumed cotton are manu- 
factured on 97 cards. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. ‘The contractor will 
complete the outside work on the new mill for 
Wm. Skinner Mfg. Co. this week. This is a 4- 
story structure, 60 by 304 ft., and will be equipped 
with 15,000 spindles and 400 looms. 


_Massachusetts, Holyoke. New boilers have ar- 
rived for the American Thread Co.’s Jackson St. 
plant. Three new boilers will be installed. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Owing to secessary 
changes in machinery, outlined in October, the 
upper plant of the Pacific Mills, which is devoted 
to cotton goods only, is practically closed. The 
lower plant, devoted to worsted, is not in any 
way affected. The large addition to this depart- 
ment is progressing favorably and contract for a 
large steam turbine, similar to the three turbines 
in service in their power plant, has been awarded. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. A special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Everett Mills has been 
called for Dec. 9 in the treasurer’s office, 24 Milk 
St., Boston, for the purpose of considering an in- 
crease in the capital stock by issuing 7,000 new 
shares, par value $100 each. The purpose of this 
proposed increase is to provide funds for the 
erection of a new mill, which has been noted previ- 
ously. 

*Massachusetts, Thorndike. A large gang of 
men is employed on the new picker building at 
No. 2 Mill of the Thorndike Co. The work is pro 
gressing rapidly and will soon be completed. 


Massachusetts, Ware. Contract has been 
awarded for a steam turbine with direct connected 
generator, by the Otis Co. New equipment will 
be installed as early as possible. 


*Massachusetts, Webster. Contract for the erec 
tion of the new weave shed for S. Slater & Sons 
has been awarded to the Torrington Building Co 
of Torrington, Conn. Foundation will be com 
pleted during the winter and the Torrington Co. 
will begin on its part of the contract in the early 
spring. The building is to be two stories high, of 
mill construction, 464 by 134 ft., with saw-tooth 
roof. The total cost of the building will be in the 
neighborhood of $180,000. 


*New Hampshire, Newmarket. Twenty 45-inch 
revolving flat cards and twenty-six 62-inch cotton 
iooms have been added to the equipment of the 
Newmarket Mfg. Co. This company has capital 
stock of $600,000 and manufactures sheetings, drills 
and sateens on 5,088 mule spindles, 55,872 ring 
spindles and 2,293 looms. D. L. Pickman is presi- 
dent, Charles Walcott is treasurer and W. H. 
Garner is agent and buyer. The product is sold 
through Amory, Browne & Co. 


*New Jersey, Newark. The Clark Thread Co. is 
running some departments by electricity, _the 
change from steam power having been partially 
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mpleted. Preparations for this change have 
een under way since about March, 1908. As re- 
ported last week, the mill returned to full time on 
November 9. 


New Jersey, Newton. The Standard Towel Co. 
adding 4 additional looms, making the total 
juipment 16 . “ewe's. wash cloths and 

W. H. Mellor is 


milar goods are mauwm 
uyer. 


Construction work has 
been started on the new addition for the H. F. 
Danner Textile Co. The new structure will be 
ne story high, 110 by 160 ft., brick contruction. 
This company manufactures cotton and silk rib- 
bons and shoe laces on equipment at present of 
15 looms. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic Mills, A. Mc- 
Lean Co.. will erect a 2-story brick addition 50 by 
1=2 ft. to be used for storehousee. It is stimated 
he cost will be in the neighborhood of $15,000. 
This company has capital stock of $1,000,000 and 
manufactures and finishes cotton fabrics. 


*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. It is under- 
stood that the Cera Cotton Mills are planning the 
addition of a quantity of new machinery, probably 
to the extent of 10,000 spindles. This will practi- 
cally double the present equipment. 


North Carolina, Laurinburg. Two thousand 
new spindles and three roving frames have been 
purchased by the Scotland Cotton Mills and will 
be put in operation as soon as possible. 


*North Carolina, Lexington. Additional ma- 
hinery reported as being installed in the Nokomis 
Cotton Mills has already been set up and is in 
peration. They now have 14,900 ring spindles and 
372 looms. C. A. Hunt is president, superintend- 
ent and buyer and John T. Lowe is treasurer. The 
product is sold through H. J. Farber Drewry & 
Co, 

North Carolina, Lowell. A report states that 
the Peerless Mfg. Co. may add several thousand 
spindles, increasing the present equipment from 
5,000 ring spindles to 10,000 ring spindles. 


*North Carolina, Lumberton. Six Nasmith 
combers, ribbon lap and sliver lap machines will 
be installed in the Dresden Cotton Mills. Con- 
tracts have been awarded. Ten thousand ring 
spindles are operated on 18s to 30s hosiery yarns. 


*North Carolina, Rock Hill. It is reported that 
Hamilton Carhart has awarded the contract to 
equip the addition to the Hamilton Carhart Mills. 
A 2-story addition 70 by 80 ft. is under construc- 
tion. 


*North Carolina, Salisbury. The Salisbury Cot- 
ton Mills have awarded contract for motors of 300 
h. p. in connection with the proposed change from 
steam to electric power. 


*North Carolina, Spartansburg. New machinery 
has begun to arrive for the Saxon Mill. Details 
of this enlargement have been given in previous 
reports. 

Pennsylvania, 
Manufacturing 


Clifton Heights. 
Co., who are 


The Colonial 
outgrowing their 
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present quarters, are arranging for the erection 
of a new addition to their mill in which to install 
new looms. The plant, which ccntains 30 looms, 
operated on Turkish towels, is now being run to 
its full capacity both day and night in an effort to 
fill the orders they have on hand. They also dye 
and bleach their own product. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Wyoming Spin- 
ning Co., manufacturers of cotton yarns for the 
knitting trade, operating 5,000 ring spindles, have 
recently replaced all their old frames with new 
ones and have also put in new Broadbent winders. 
They are very busy working day and night, being 
sold up to March next. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ontario Spin- 
ning Co. reports that a large volume of business is 
being received and they have placed orders to in- 
crease their carding department one-third. Cotton 


hosiery yarns are manufactured on an equipment at 
Wm. T. Westerman 
[The company has capital 


present of 6.428 ring spindles. 
is manager and buyer. 
stock of $75,000. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. It is understood that 
two additions to the~Royal Weaving Co. will be 
built. The buildings will be 175 by 500 ft. and 100 
by 500 ft., 2 stories high. One thousand eight 
looms will be installed in the first building and 
warpers, spoolers and other preparatory machinery 
in the second building. 


Rhode Island, Pontiac. A new dynamo has been 
installed in the Pontiac Mfg. Co. It is understood 
that a second dynamo will be added in the nea1 
future. 


South Carolina, Chester. The Eureka Cotton 
Mills and Springstein Mills of this place and the 
Lancaster Cotton Mills of Lancaster will change 
over to electrical drive. About 2,500 h. p. will be 
required for the Lancaster Mills and 750 each for 
the Eureka and Springstein. Le Roy Springs is 
president of the three mills. 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The cloth room 
extension at the Saxon Mills has been completed 
Details of this improvement were given in Sep- 
tember, 


*South Carolina, Union. The Union Buffalo 
Mills Co. is putting in the first of 2,200 new 
Draper looms which will be installed and the shaft- 
ing and motors are being put in place. If every- 
thing goes as planned, they should have all the 
machinery running by May I, 1909. 


*Texas, West. The Brazos Valley Cotton Mills 
have resumed manufacturing, the extensive repairs 
necessary in the plant having been completed. 
This company operates 6,140 ring spindles and 210 
looms and has capital stock of $100,000. F. A. 
Ferris, Waxahachie, Texas, is president, and J. H. 
Chambliss is manager and buyer. 


*Wisconsin, Baraboo. In addition to increasing 
their water power equipment, Geo. McArthur & 
Son, proprietors of the Baraboo Towel Mills, are 
adding a number of new Turkish towel looms. 
They are also making improvements and adding 
supplies in all departments. They are interested 
in looms, power plant equipment, bleaching and 
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finishing machinery and all equipment which enters 
into their line. Geo. McArthur is buyer. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Georgia, Tifton. The Tifton Cotton Mills have 
resumed manufacturing after being closed for sev- 
eral months. It is reported that the full product 
until January has been contracted for. 24s to 40s, 
two, three and four ply yarns, are manufactured on 
5,300 ring spinning spindles and 3,000 twisting 
spindles, 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. Workmen are en- 
gaged at the Canoe River Mill, known as Dept. 
20 of the N. E. Cotton Yarn Co., making repairs 
in order that everything may be ready for the 
resuming of business there which is now expected 
to commence in about two weeks. Master me- 
chanic Wm. Brady is overseeing the repairs that 
are in progress at the mill. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Aetna Cotton 
Mills have been sold to James E. Mitchell & Co., 
selling agents with offices in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, for $200,000. It is understood 
that the mill will be put in operation within the 
next thirty days. Equipment is 20,602 ring spin- 
dles and 500 looms, which were operated on print 
cloths and cotton yarns. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


North Carolina, Bessimer City. It is reported 
that the Smith Cotton Mill Co. has shut down in- 
definitely. The Bessimer City Cotton Mills unde: 
the same management have been closed for some 
time 

———————— 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

*Kentucky, Louisville. The Bradford Worsted 
Spinning Co., reported incorporated some time 
ago with capital stock of $25,000, has begun manu- 
facturing worsted yarn. James Williams is in 
charge 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Deavitt Mfg. Co., 
recently reported incorporated with capital stock 
of $5,000, is operating 12 Knowles looms, one 
dresser, and doing their own burling and sewing. 
The plant is located at 287 Thorndike St. The fin- 
ishing is done in the C. A. Root properties at Ux- 
bridge. All worsted yarns are bought. J. J. 
Deavitt is president and manager, and A. A 
Sprague of Uxbridge is treasurer 


*Massachusetts, Monson. It is expected that 
the new Ellis Mill will be completed, as far as out- 
side work is conceined, in about thirty days, if 
weather conditions continue favorable. The inside 
work will be completed duzing the winter and the 
plant put in operation in the spring. A large new 
chimney is being erected. Particulars of this pro- 
ject have been given previously. 


*Michigan, Pickford. E. S. Taylor is proprietor 
of the new Pickford Woolen Mills Co. and will at- 
tend to the buying. He is interested in a second 
hand boiler for heating purposes only, also in 
supplies. Complete particulars of this company 
have been given. 
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*New Jersey, Garfield. The first authoritatiy 
description of the new woolen and worsted mill t 
be erected for the Forstmann-Huffmann Co 
Passaic is as follows: A spinning mill 500 it. 
length by 400 ft. in width and weave shed 400 b 
600 ft. are to be erected on the Passaic River ne: 
the Dundee Dam. Contract for construction wor 
has been awarded to John W. Ferguson Constru 
tion Co. 


*Rhode Island, Allendale. It is practically cer 
tain that the old Allendale Mill property will b 
equipped for worsted spinning and about 2,00 
spindles installed as initial equipment. Henry A 
Kirby, a manufacturing jeweler of Providence, 
interested and Geo. Darsie, at present employe 
in the Crown Worsted Mills will, it is stated, b: 
interested in the new company to be formed pres 
ently. No details have been given out and we a: 
advised wil] not be given out until the company is 
organized. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Practically all th 
machinery equipment has been installed in the ne 
Colored Worsted Mills and manufacturing will | 
started within a few days. For the present it 
stated that only gray yarns will be produced, but 
as indicated by the name, the company will ever 
tually manufacture colored worsted yarns. Josep 
Lister of the Centredale Worsted Mill is at th 
head «cf this company. 2/20 to 2/60 yarns will 
manufactured. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Work has started 
on the foundation for the new weave shed of th: 
Elston Worsted Mills. It is stated that about 10 
new looms will be installed. The Elston Co. in 
stalled spinning machinery in the old R. I. Wor 
sted Co.’s plant a few months ago. 


Wisconsin, Baraboo. The Island Woolen C: 
has installed a new 115 h. p. boiler and complet: 
a small addition to the boiler house. They ope: 
ate six sets of cards and 20 looms on men’s wor 
ens, dress goods, overcoatings, etc. This cor 
pany is not incorporated. F. E. Morey is superi: 
tendent and E. P. and W. H. McFetridge, tl 
proprietors, attend to the buying. Further in 
provements are contemplated and they are inte: 
ested in concrete work and construction, als 
feed water pump. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Mechanicsville. A new  turbin 
water wheel is being installed at the plant of tl 
French River Textile Co. The mill is running ful 
time and overtime a number of evenings a week 
and would be kept running night and day but 
the reduced water supply. 


*Connecticut, Stafford. After being shut down 
for two months, the Phoenix Woolen Co. has re 
sumed manufacturing. During the period of idle 
ness a brick addition, 54 by 82 ft., one story high, 
was erected, and 5 sets of cards and a new engine 
of 125 h. p. installed. This improvement was out- 
lined in June, 

Connecticut, Thompsonville. It is announced 
that work will be started at once on the construc- 
tion of a 3-story brick addition to the Hartford 
Carpet Co. A large quantity of machinery will b 
contracted for. 
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*Connecticut, Torrington. The new mill of the 

Varrenton Woolen Co. is practically completed 
d ready for equipment, which will be installed 
mediately. The machinery equipment consists 
six sets of cards, 8 mules, 30 Crompton & 
owles looms, and dye house and finishing ma- 
nery. Manufacturing will be begun about April 
1909. The new mill replaces the old building of 
s concern. 


Iowa, Des Moines. A sprinkler system has been 
stalled in the Capital City Woolen Mills at a 
t of $5,000. Business with this company is re- 
rted excellent. 
Maine, Dexter. 
led to the 

olen Co. 


st? Se 
is mill 1s 


Fourteen new looms are being 
equipment of the Wassookeag 
The outlook for a busy winter for 
Business at the other mills is 
king up. The Dunbarton Woolen Mill is run- 
. full time, and Abbott & Latimer Co. running 

nearly on full production. 


gor yd. 


*Maine, Foxcroft. Upon the completion of the 

vy mill being erected for Mayo & Sons they plan 

build a new dye house. Construction work is 
progressing rapidly on the new woolen mill. 


*Massachusetts, Farnumsville. The price paid 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., of Webster, Mass., for 
he Excelsior Mills property was sufficient to per- 
t the settlement of the liabilities of the company 
excellent terms. The new owners propose to 
ntinue operations at the mill for the present at 
ist and the plant is in full operation. The as- 
nees named in April, Frank B. Smith of Wor- 
ster and Albert H. Chamberlain of Cambridge 
‘ting as attorneys to carry to completion the 
idjustment plans. The name of the mill has 
een changed from the incorporated name of Ex- 
lsior Mills to the Wuskanut Mill. 


Massachusetts, Haverhill. It s reported that the 
cal branch of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. is add- 
g machinery for the manufacture of men’s wear 
1 Up to a short time ago the mill 


yrsted 
1 1: 


1s run entirely on ladies’ 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The rebuilding of the 
rp dye house of the Farr Alpaca Co. will be 
mpleted as soon as possible. Work has already 


n started. 
Massachusetts, 


ing installed 


n Mills. 


goods. 


dress goods. 


Lawrence. New machinery is 
in the reeling room of the Arling- 


Massachusetts, South Barre. A new 2-story 
mill, 220 by 180 ft., will be erected for the Barre 
Wool Combing Co., Ltd. When completed and 
quipped the production of the company will be in- 
reased more than one-third. In April construc- 
tion work was started on a hydro-electric plant. 
The improvements were necessary owing to in- 
reased business of this concern. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. A new double shear 
has been installed in the Davis & Brown Woolen 
Co. and improvements are being made to the 
wattr power equipment. The mill is being oper- 
ted full capacity. 


Montana, Manchester 


nd buver of the 


Sam. H. Wood, president 
Manchester Woolen Mills, Inc., 
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is investing additional capital in equipment and ex- 
pects to put the mill on a better basis than ever 
in a short time. 


*New Hampshire, Tilton. In additon to erect- 
ing a new dye house, A. D. Carter will add 480 
new woolen spindles. This company manufac- 
tures ladies’ dress goods on six sets of cards and 
40 broad looms. The product is sold through 
Deering, Milliken & Co. A. D. Carter is treasurer 


and buyer and A. S. Carter, superintendent. 


New Jersey, Beverly. The Standard Combed 
Thread Co., recently reported as removing their 
plant from 3d and Erie Sts., Camden, to this town, 
are installing their machinery and expect to have 
the mill in operation by the 1st of December. 
They are carbonizers and manufacturers of wool 
stock and wool packing threads, operating 7 cards, 
4 garnets and 4 carbonizers, selling direct. 


*New Jersey, Freehold. The addition to the 
plant of A. & M. Karagheusian is being rushed 
and the company expects to have machinery in- 
stalled ready for manufacturing by Feb. 1, 1900. 
Twenty-five looms will be installed for manufac- 
turing rugs. None of the machinery has been coh- 
tracted for and the company is interested in receiv- 
ing information on full line of machinery and sup 
plies. 


*New Jersey, Garfield. At a meeting of the 
directors of the New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co. 
it was voted to double the output of the plant. We 
reported early in October that plans were being 
considered for an addition, one story high, 150 by 
250 ft. It is probable that work will be started on 
this building at once and a large amount of new 
machinery will be added. The New Jersey Wor- 
sted Spinning Co. has capital stock of $1,000,000 
and manufactures worsted yarns on the French 
system on 40 combs, 33 cards and 50,000 spindles. 
Rudolph Kleinjung is secretary and general man- 
ager. 


*Rhode Island, Lafayette. The installation of 
new boilers in the Rodman Mfg. Co.’s plant has 
been completed and the mills have resumed full 
time schedule. Suitings, skirtings, etc., are manu- 
factured on 8 sets and 150 looms. 


Rhode Island, Mapleville. The new dye house 
being erected for the Coronet Worsted Co., plans 
of which were mentioned in July, is one story 
high, 80 by 45 ft., of cement construction. Good 
progress is being made on the building. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. The proposed addi- 
tions to the Victoria Mill are in the form of en- 
largements to two storehouses, one story on each 
building, which will be used for increasing facili- 
ties for wool sorting. Definite plans have not 
been decided upon. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The new mill 
under construction for the Lowland Worsted Co. 
is nearly completed. As reported previously, 
about 4,000 worsted spindles, Bradford system, will 
be installed. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is stated that the 
matter of erecting a new mill is under considera- 
tion by the directors of the Woonsocket Spinning 
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Co. According to report, a 2-story structure 100 
ft. square has been planned. The company states 
that nothing has been decided yet and no decision 
can be reached before Jan. 1, 1909. Four acres of 
land have been purchased. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Kentucky, Louisville. Within the past few 
days part of the machinery of the Mayfield Woolen 
Mills Clothing Co, has been started up and the 
cutlook is that the mill will be running at maxi- 
mum capacity within a short period. A receiver 
was appointed for this company in February and 
discharged April 30. Notes were issued in favor 
of creditors in settlement of the indebtedness of 
the company. 


Massachusetts, Quinapoxet. Early in October 
the mill of Cyrus G. Wood & Co. shut down for 
what was stated to be an indefinite period. Owing 
to the brightening up of business, manufacturing 
has been resumed in all departments. Nine sets 
and 124 looms are operated on satinets and piece 
Gyes. 

Massachusetts, Rutland. Beginning this week, 
the plant of A. C. Moulton will resume manufac- 
turing after a shut down lasting since Jan. 15. Full 
production cannet be turned off as yet, only one 
set of cards of the three sets being in operation. 
During the shut down the water supply was im- 
proved. Satinets are the product. 

Massachusetts, Westboro. The Westboro Mills, 
which shut down indefinitely in June, will resume 
manufacturing at an early date. Carpets are man- 
ufactured on 28 looms. 


New 


3 


Hampshire, Kezar Falls. 
being started as fast as possible in the Kezar Falls 


Machinery is 


Woolen Co. in order to get the full complement of 
employes at work, on orders received recently, as 
soon as possible. A new dam was recently built 
he water power of this company 


to improve the 


en 


SILK. 
New Mills. 


*Marvland, Hagerstown. Charles W. Cromer of 
the Hagerstown Silk Co., and Victor M. Cromer, 
are proprietors of the new silk mill which will be 
built under the direction of Charles W. Lloyd, 
contractor. The building will be 2 stories high, 
120 by 26 ft. Machinery will be installed ready to 
begin manufacturing silk ribbons about March 1. 


*New Jersey, Netcong. Plans for the new 
branch mill to be started at this place by the Wm. 
H. Ashley Silk Co.. operating plants at Hacketts- 
town and Phillipsburg, N. J., and other places, are 
not advanced sufficiently to give the name of the 
company, officers or equipment. The same class 
of work will be done as in the other plants of this 
company and Wm. H. Ashley, Hackettstown, will 
be buyer. Work is going forward on the founda- 
tion for a building 45 by 180 ft. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The new mill erected by 
P. S. Van Kirk Co. on Godwin St. for B. Edmund 
David has been completed and looms are being 
installed. As reported previously, the full equip- 
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ment will consist of 350 looms for the manufactut 
of fancy tie silks and novelties. Mr. David h 
an office at 79 Greene St., New York. 


*Pennsylvania, Macungie. The new silk cor 
pany previously reported as contemplating tl 
starting of a small silk mill in this city has n 
been organized and the identity of the promote: 
has not been disclosed. There seems to be n 
doubt that a movement is under way for the start 
ing of a new silk mill. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. The American Silk 
Spinning Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $250,000. Edgar J. Lowenstein is presi 
dent and M. C. Migel is treasurer. When the ful 
equipment has been installed the company will 
have 7,000 spindles installed in the old Oriental 
Mfg. Co.’s plant at the corner of Whipple and 
Admiral Sts., which was purchased early in 1908 
by Mr. Lowenstein. They will manufacture spur 
silk (Schappe), sewing silk and insulating silk, all 
sizes. The plant is equipped with a dye house fo: 
dyeing yarn, and steam power. The product will 
be sold direct. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, New London. The Post propert 
has been purchased by the New London Wash 
Silk Co., Inc. Work will probably be started on 
a new dye house within three weeks. 


Connecticut, Norwich. J. B. Martin Co., manu 
facturers of silk velvets on 200 looms, have awarded 
the contract for a new storehouse, 40 by 60 ft., to 
H. Blackledge Co. 


*Connecticut, Norwalk. Ten new looms are 
being installed in the addition erected by the 
Muller Gloria Mills. A second addition is being 
erected which, it is understood, will be used for 
machine shop. 


*Michigan, Belding. Three hundred additional 
hands will be given employment when the pro 
posed addition to Belding Bros. & Co.’s plant is 
completed. Machinery for the manufacture of 
broad silk goods will be needed. F. W. Howard 
is superintendent and buyer. Belding Bros. & Co 
also operate plants at Northampton, Mass., and 
Rockville, Conn. 


Pennsylvania, Shamokin. It is reported that J. 
H. & C. R. Eagle, Inc., have given an order for 
a $20,000 extension to their mill. They are man- 
ufacturers of yarn dyed goods, operating 600 
broad looms by steam and electricity. 

—_—_ OO 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Connecticut, Moodus. C. W. Potter has been 
awarded the contract for the erection of a cotton 
storehouse, 24 by 50 ft., for the Neptune Twine & 
Cord Mills, Inc. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. The capital stock of the new 
Southeastern Mills is $10,000, with privilege of in- 
creasing to $100,000. Samuel L. Ayres is presi- 
dent and Geo. C. Spier is treasurer. The main 
object of this company is the handling and sorting 
of waste from cotton mills. The product will be 
sold direct and through Ayres, Bridges & Co., 
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,oston, and G. G. Smith Cotton Product Co. The 
plant is now ready to start manufacturing and will 
ve employment to 35 to 40 hands. 


Georgia, Palmetto. H. L. Johnston, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Palmetto Cotton 
Mills, is interested in the organization of a com- 
pany with capital stock of $25,000 to erect a mill 
or the manufacture of bands and collars. 


‘Illinois, Zion City. Marshall Field & Co. are 
ntemplating the erection of a power plant which 
will supply power, light and heat to the Zion City 
Lace Industries. Improvements will include new 
buildings, boilers, engines, etc. They expect to 
mmence building operations in the near future. 
The Zion City Lace Industries are running eigh- 
teen hours every day with two shifts of operatives 
tking nine hours each. Five new lace ma- 
nes are being installed for the making of plain 
ts, all-overs, laces and edgings. 


*Massachusetts, Amherst. The Brown Mercer- 
sing Co., which succeeded to the business of J. E. 
Brown of Holyoke, has started operations giving 
mployment to 20 hands. They manufacture mer- 
erized yarns, crochet and darning yarns, and do 
mercerizing, dyeing and winding for the trade. 

capital stock of the company is $50,000. E. D. 
Marsh president, M. A. Dickinson, treasurer, 
C. E. Watson is agent, superintendent and 


is 
buyer. The plant is operated by electric power. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Hopkinson 
Dyeing & Textile Works is the name of the new 
oncern which we reported early in October pro- 
posed to operate a knitting mill at this place. It 
was decided to start a dyeing department first on 
work for the trade. Yarns, narrow fabrics, braids, 
tie bands, etc., are being dyed at the present time. 
Later knitting machinery for manufacturing half 
hose will be added. The company occupies a small 
building 35 by go ft., 2 stories high, with separate 
oiler house. Thomas Hopkinson, who was for- 
merly overseer of dyeing in one of the N. E. 
Cotten Yarn Co. mills, is proprietor. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The new engine 
and generator for the American Printing Co. has 
arrived and preparations are being made for its 
installation. Ten new boilers were added two 
weeks ago, making a total of 51 boilers installed. 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. Contract for 
idditional looms has been awarded by the Hodges 
Fiber Carpet Co. The plant is running to its full 
capacity. Fiber carpets, art squares, etc., are man- 
ufactured on an equipment at present of 250 looms. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The G. M. Parks Com- 
pany of Fitchburg, Mass., are installing a turbo 
humidifier equipment in Lowell Textile School, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Southbridge. A new concern 
known as the Southbridge Slipper Co. has been 
organized and on Nov. 10 started manufacturing 
men’s, women’s and children’s felt slippers. The 
top floor of the machine shop of Newton E. Put- 
ney, with power, has been leased. Felt is pur- 
chased in the market. F. E. Ridley, Carl Lindahl! 
and J. E. Overton are the proprietors. 


*Massachusetts, Wales. Plans are being drawn 
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for a new building about 100 by 60 ft. adjoining the 
present plant of the Textile Specialties Co., for- 
merly the Berkeley Woolen Mill, in which there 
will be placed a complete equipment for the manu- 
facture of gloves from various fabrics, wl.ich they 
will manufacture in the old plant. They will also 
make some lines of fine woolen specialty fabrics in 
addition to those which will be cut up at the plant 
for gloves. Quite a diversified product will be 
manufactured into which will enter fine wool and 
noils as well as clean worsted and cotton wastes 
and staple cottons. The Textile Specialties Co. 
incorporated several weeks ago with capital stock 
of $150,000. P. Kenyon, New York, is president, 
J. B. Perkins, Boston, treasurer and Herbert E. 
Shaw, formerly proprietor of the Berkeley Woolen 
Co., general manager and buyer. 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. he Worcester 
Wadding Mfg. Co., reported incorporated some 
time ago with capital stock of $3,000, has no con- 
nection with the Worcester Dusting Mill and it is 
understood that a new plant will be equipped. Na- 
than Pemstein is interested in both concerns. 


*New Jersey, Bayonne. “Leolastic,” a corpora- 
tion incorporated under the laws of Maine with 
paid in capital of $100,000 in January, 1908, secured 
a New Jersey charter on October 15 with capital 
stock of $1,000,000. This concern has completed 
a brick building 175 by 250 ft. which is being 
equipped with 1oo Crompton & Knowles elastic 
ribbon looms. Manufacturing will begin the sec- 
ond week in November. Silk, mercerized and cot- 
ton elastic ribbon will be the product. Geo. C. 
Moore and Albert Herbert are at the head of the 
concern and are the buyers. The building erected 
is of the most modern construction and is equipped 
with automatic sprinklers and a 50,000 gallon tank 
150 ft. above the street. They are in the market 
for supplies of all kinds. 


New Jersey, Burlington. 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of silk, mohair 
and cotton braids on 130 braiders, have recently 
purchased 20 new braiders which they are install- 
ing on the first floor of their building and expect 
to have in operation within a short time. They 
are quite busy. 


The Backman Braid 


*New Jersey, Montville. The Catterall Printing 
Co., reported incorporated several weeks ago with 
capital stock of $50,000 is expected to begin opera- 
tions about the middle of December. James Hil- 
lery is president, Fred. C. Whitehead, treasurer 
and Thomas Catterall, agent and buyer. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Arkwright Mfg. 
Co., a new concern which began dyeing and print- 
ing of cotton piece goods in June, is doing an ex- 
cellent business. The company has capital stock 
of $25,000. The plant is located at 178 Water St. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Mason Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture cotton machine 
wipers, automobile wipers, wash cloths and bar 
cloths. D. Mason is president, Arnold Brunner, 
treasurer, and Sigfreid Butz, secretary. The cap- 
ital stock is $10,000. The company’s office and 
factory will be in the Exchange Bldg., Ellison St, 
The product will be sold direct. 
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*New York, Binghamton. W. M. Sharp Co. 
1ave bought 20 looms and intend starting them as 
fast as they can be set up and put in condition. 
z and crashes are manufactured. W. M. 
proprietor and buyer. 


*New York, Cohoes. The Clute Bros. Co., a 
corporation previously reported as about to oc- 
cupy the Walker & Harp Mfg. Co.’s plant, has a 
capital stock of $50,000, $30,000 paid in. It is pro- 
posed to nufacture cotton waste, cotton batts 
nd similar products. 


*New York. Lockport. The Lockport Textile 
Co. has been granted a charter with capital stock 
f $30,000. J. J. and J. Aldred and J. Clifford, all 
of this place, are the incorporators. This refers to 
the incorporation of the new business started by 
John and Joseph Aldred as reported in October. 
Thirty-six looms are operated on linen and union 
goods. Product is bleached and finished at the 
plant and sold direct. 


1 
ywele 


I 
Sharp is 


New York, Schaghticoke. New equipment for 
ing the power plant of the Cable Flax Mills 

l ‘icity has been contracted for 
in time for the mills to be 

power by January I, 1909. 

being made around the plant. 


1 


oe 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


is reported that the 
be reorganized and 
Cotton Mill, Tusca- 


ck. The Cotton States Im- 
been incorporated with 
f which $5,000 has been 
Hill, James Rooker, 

E. E. Newhouse are the 

orts state that a cotton 


this information unre- 


. Sherbrooke. The property of 
the Moore Carpet Co., Ltd., was bought by the 
rortgagee for $12,000 above the mortgage. There 
intention of starting the plant again by the 
ind machinery is for sale. 


Canada, Quebec, 


or 
1s no 


ner 


ville The Mercer 
charles D. White 


who will continue it 


Mig. Co. 
of the Uncas- 
in operation. 


Thompsonville 4 local report 
directors of the Upson & Martin 
re contemplating enlargement of 

We are advised, however, that up to 
resent no enlargements or changes of any 
have been decided upon. 


fa. 


orgia, Augusta. 
for the 
twenty 


The contract has been let 
construction of a dam at Price’s Island 
miles above this place on the Savannah 
River. Construction work will be started in De- 
cember. The work will require about one year to 
omplete and will cost in the neighborhood of $3,- 
500,000. Fifteen thousand h. p. will be generated, 
which will be transmitted to Augusta. 


*Georgia, Eatonton. Reports that H. L. Gard- 
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ner is interested in the organization of a cott 
mill company are incorrect, as stated probabil: 
when this report first appeared. At present M: 
Gardner is trying to sell the Middle Georgia Cot 
ton Mills property, of which he is receiver. 


*Georgia, Summerville. Nothing definite can | 
stated in regard to the proposed $250,000 cotto: 
manufacturing company being agitated to erect 
cotton mill at this place. Tentative plans call 
the organization cf a 10,000 spindle cotton yar: 
mill. 


Iowa, Dubuque. It has been learned that ther: 
is very good prospect of a woolen mill being 
cated at this place. Names of interested parti 
have not been given out. 


Kentucky, Louisville. The Hope Worsted Mill 
o. has been reorganized with capital stock 
Ss 


C 
$125,000 and will be known in the future as tl 
I 
I 
t 


I 

lope Worsted Yarn Co. For several weeks th¢ 
slant has been shut down, but manufacturing wil 
ye resumed Monday morning, Nov. 30. 


Maine, Portland. The United Worsted Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 to 
manufacture wool, silk, cotton, worsted and othe 
yarns. Weld A. Rollins, attorney, 84 State St 
Boston, secured the charter. 


Maine, Saco. The York Mfg. Co. may close 
deal shortly for the property on Factory Islan 
owned by the Saco Water Power Co., 


be used as a site for a 


which wi 
new weaving mill. 


Maine, Sanford. The Goodall Worsted Co. has 
been obliged to put on a night shift of help and 
run 24 hours as a result of new orders being re 
-eived. The Sanford Mills are being run on full 
time with full complement of help. 


Maine, Sangerville. It is announced that the 
Carleton Mills Co. will run on schedule of four 
o’clock in the morning to ten o’clock at night 
until next February. Dress goods and suitings 
are manufactured on 4 sets and 21 broad looms. 


Maine, Skowhegan. The Marston Worsted 
Mills, which are being operated by N. B. K 
Brooks, receiver, are very busy and will put a night 
shift in the weaving department. 


Maryland, Dickeyville. The Ashland Mfg. C 
formerly the property of M. A. Dickey & Sons. 
advertising a quantity of machinery to be sold 
auction on December Io 


*Marvland, Warren. The Warren Mfg. Co. h 
contracted to lease its plant, which has been put 
chased by the Water Board of Baltimore as previ 
ously reported, for two years. The price paid f 
the lease is reported to be $50,000 vear. Th 
directors have not yet considered whether a ne 
plant will be erected. 


*Massachusetts, Boston. F. V. Prior is man- 
ager of the Merchants’ Wool Scouring Co., re- 
ported incorporated last week with capital stock 
of $21,000. They take over the Boston Wool 
Scouring Co.’s plant. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The General Color & 
Chemical Co. has been incorporated with capital 
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of $30,000 for the purpose of manufacturing 
lealing in chemicals, dyestuffs, etc. Joseph 
an and Wm, T. Maher are the incorporators. 


‘ompany’s address is Boston. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. At the first meeting 

he creditors of W. F. Brodmerkle, proprietor 

he Litchfield Worsted Mills, Jonathan Smith of 

nton was confirmed as trustee and it was de- 
to hold the next meeting on Jan, 21, 1909. 


\1 


ssachusetts, Clinton. All departments of the 
Carpet Co. have been started up on what 
ictically full time schedule. 


Massachusetts, Dalton. The report that James 
ham and Robert Johnston had leased the Dal- 
Woolen Co.’s mill is incorrect. These men 
ed the property and called on Mr. Crane, the 
ner, in the interest of a Scotch manufacturer 

is interested in securing a mill for a branch 
nt in this country. We are advised that noth- 
vill be done toward leasing the property under 

-onditions until the spring of 1909, and the 
ject has about an even chance of being dropped 
gether. 


Massachusetts, Collinsville. The Beaver Brook 
ills of the American Woolen Co. are rapidly re- 
vering from the effects of the depression and 

r troubles. Conditions at the mill have im- 
roved and for several weeks the plant has been 


inning on full time schedule and nearly full 
inded. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Daniel J. Sullivan is 
‘rted to be securing subscriptions for a new 
tton blanket mill. No details of the size of the 
nt proposed are obtainable. R. F. Haffen- 
fer, Jr., is interested. 


Massachusetts, Fisherville. Additional looms 
e heen started in the Fisher Mfg. Co.’s plant. 
September the plant was shut down for two 
eeks, owing to lack of orders. It will be re- 
mbered that the directors of this company con- 
mplate the erection of a new weave shed when 
ness will warrant the enlargement. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Shirreffs Wor- 
d Co. has plenty of orders to keep 250 hands 
inning on full time until next February. They 
having difficulty in securing stock. 2/20s to 
worsted yarns are bought. J. Shirreffs is 
asurer and buyer. The Houghton Web Co. is 
inning night and day shifts and as reported some 
is planning the erection of an addition. 


i 

Massachusetts, Franklin. The Norfolk Woolen 
which has been working short time for sev- 
months, has started on full time on orders. 
bout 60 hands are at work and a section of the 
rding department which has been closed for over 
ir has been started up. Wool shoddies and 
manufactured on 33 cards 


€ 220 1S 


ized stocks are 
15 pickers. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Part of the old power 
nt of the Hamilton Mfg. Co. has been removed 
| the new power plant completed some months 
is being used exclusively. If the new plant 
the load successfully through the winter 
plant will be completely removed. 
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Massachusetts, Lowell. Maj. Charles A. Stott 
of the Belvidere Woolen Mfg. Co. denies the re- 
port that the mill and other property of this con- 
cern on Howe St. is for sale. The mill has been 
shut down for some time, but Maj. Stott states 
that plans are being. considered for the resump- 
tion of business. Some reports went so far as to 
say that the property would be sold at auction at 
an early date. 


*Massachusetts, Medway. The report which has 
been circulated to the effect that the Medway Mfg. 
Co. is in full operation, is incorrect. No improve- 
ment has been noted in their line of business. No 
larger business is being done than for the past two 
years. 

Massachusetts, North Billerica. 
months has business at the Talbot Mills been as 
good as at the present time. Every department is 
running in full and some departments are running 
overtime. 


Not for many 


Massachusetts, North Grafton. A corporation 
known as the William Paton Co. has been granted 
a charter with capita! stock of $50,000. James 
Paton has been elected president and Robert 
Officer, treasurer, superintendent and buyer. This 
company has been formed to take over the plant 
of Wm. Paton, Ltd., of Johnstone, Scotland, lo- 
cated at this place. Business will be carried on as 
a branch of the main plant in Scotland. We are 
advised that so far as the policy of the business is 
concerned there will be no change. The new com- 
pany will act as agents for the product of Wm. 
Paton, Ltd., Johnstone, Scotland, and the old con- 
cern still has a large interest in the new company. 


Massachusetts, Palmer. After a long period of 
curtailment the Palmer Carpet Mill has resumed 
manufacturing in full. It is stated that there is 
no considerable demand for the product of the 
mill, but the reserve stock has been depleted and 
conditions warrant operating full time. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. Joseph L. Rome has 
purchased all the property formerly owned by the 
Allendale Woolen Co. and offers it for sale. This 
includes mill buildings, water privileges, and other 
property. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
Woolen Co. has been i 
stock of $10,000. The 


The Excelsior 

incorporated with capital 
incorporators are Edgar B. 
Hubbel, Jr., president: James Hull, treasurer, and 
Edgar J. Stoneman secretary. The new corpor1- 
tion takes over the business of the Excelsior 
Woolen Co. of thi , operating a plant on 3 sets 
on woolen and merino knitting and weaving yarns. 


Massachusetts, Ware. Additional machinery is 
being placed in operation in the Ware Woolen 
Mills, Charles A. Stevens & Co., proprietors 
Dress goods and flannels are made on 16 sets and 
110 broad looms. 


*Massachusetts, Williamstown. 
Finishing Works property, 
lic auction in 


The Boston 


April, 1907, and has been idle since, 
has been sold to Geo. A. McDonald of North 
Adams for a consideration reported to be $25,000. 
Mr. McDonald is treasurer of the North Adams 
Trust Co. and is supposed to have made the pur- 
chase for other parties 


which was sold at pub- 
] 
i 
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Mich 


recently 


gan, Clintor. A tube in one of the boilers 

installed in the Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co.’s 
plant burst, with no damage. E. Ogden, 
the engineer, was burned. 


Minnesota, Saint Cloud. The St. Cloud Knit- 
ting Mills will be incorporated shortly with capital 


SLOCK $15,000. 


serious 


*Mississippi, Tupelo. The increase in the capi- 
tal stock of the Tupelo Cotton ante previously fe- 
ported will be used for working s capital only and 
we are advised that no increase in the plant is 
contemplated at this time. 


ssouri, Kansas City. There is 
Kansas City Cotton 


increasing 


greater ac- 
Mills than for a 
demand for their 


result 


New Hampshire, North Boscawen. A 
is under consideration for building a dam in the 
Merrimack River near this place. It is estimated 
that a 10 ft. fall can be secured. I. W. Jones of 
Milton If the dam is constructed it 
is probable it a woolen miil will be located 
here. 


New Jersey, 
has been 
coo for 


project 


Paterson. The Morton Mills Co 
incorporated with capital stock of $150.- 
the purpose of manufacturing woolens, 
cottons, linens and other textile fabrics. The in 
corporators are Wm. Doherty, Harry C. Whritner 
and Swinburne Hale 


‘New Jersey, Paterson. The Tynan 
Co., reported incorporated with capital 
$50,000, succeeds to the business of Jos. 
deceased, who operated a plant of 
The company is engaged in 


1] ital stock of 


and nas Cz 


Throwing 
stock of 
<. Tynan, 
6,000 spindles 
commission throwing 
$50,000, all paid in. Leon- 
ident and treasurer, Henry J. 


buyer and J. W. Post is su- 


hy 
1 


New 
wages 
Huber 
cover 
gone il 


y, West Hoboken. A new scale of 
been established by Schwarzenbach, 
which is an increase of 10 per cent. 
previously in force. The scale has 
all of the pl ints operate d by the 
ibout 1,000 hands. 


st New York. The parties who 

Silk Mill of Reiling & Schoen 

iting under the ame of the 

ire running a small plant in 

is understood that = will move 
West New York and greatly enlar 

B. Gunzburg, Emil Werke ll a 
‘ interested in the company. 


The taking over of one 

j Singleton Mfg. Co., 

aoe by them as a branch plant, 
mean that the E. J. Ross Mfg. Co. is re- 
-oduction in any way. E. J. Ross Mfg. 
o buildings at this place and one 

J. They manufacture tie silks, 

eilings. Edwin J. Ross is presi- 

W. Fuhrman is treas- 


statement 
rrew out 


of the efforts of James Sweeney, Jr., a real est 
agent, to induce cotton manufacturers to con 

his property as a site for a new mill and from 
fact that Mr. Sweeney is now negotiating with 
president of a mill to come to this place and | 
the conditions over. Mr. Sweeney and his a 
ciates have a plan to erect factories and lease th 
to concerns on long leases. The prime object 
the locating of cotton mills at this place is 
creating of a market for the electric power dey 
oped at Niagara Falls 


*New York, Oswego. The State 
may not take the plant of the 
Co. for barge canal pur 

“New York, 
Woolen Mil 


lls machinery 


of New Y 
Ontario Knitt 
poses. 
Falls. The Seneca F 
will be sold Jan. 2. 
New York, West Eaton. The sale of real « 
tate of the Frazer Dale Woolen Co, has been 
firmed. The dividend declared will be 10 per 
less than originally offered by the bankrupt cor 
pany. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. Henry L. De! 
countre and Jean Dheygue of Roubain, Fran 
have heen in this city and are reported to be lool 
ing for a site for a cotton mill. 


North Carolina, Sanford. A cotton go 
bleachery is proposed for this place. 


Robert | 
Steele of Statesville, N. C., is interested. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. & J. Dobs 
mantufecturers of Brussels and Wilton carpet 
worsted and mohair yarns, are putting their 
in full operation as a result of improved busines 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Stanley & 
Smith, proprietors of the Stanley Manufacturi: 
Co., Adams and Church Sts., Frankford, have dis 
solved partnership, Mr. Charles Stanley now 
being the sole proprietor. ame plant which is 
on twisting. winding, coning, spooling, etc., of 
kinds of yarn, will in he future be conducted 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Stanley, Mr 
Smith being firm 
any way. 


Seneca 


no longer connected with the 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Maynard Mil 
Co., manufacturers of fine worsted fabrics on 
equipment of 60 broad looms, report that on N 

t the name of the corporation was changed t 
Del aine Mills, Inc. The company is under the 
same management and control as heretofore 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The failure of tl 
Philadelphia Thread Co. and D. H. McKinley, 
dividually, reported last week, in no way effe 
the Philadelphia Thread Mfg. Co., which is a sto 
company of which D. H. McKinley is manag 
Owing to the conditions brought about by 
suicide of the late H. K. Wampole, D. H. McKinl 
was obliged te go into bankruptcy in order to cle 

his affairs. 


Rhode Island, Hope 
Woolen Co., which 


Valley. The Locustvil 
purchased the plant cf You 
man & Hammond i in April, is operating this pl 
on full time, but not to full capacity as yet. Bus 
gradually improving with this company. 


Island, Manville. It has 
Contrexville Mfg. Co. 


ness is 


Rhod 
that the 


been report 
would make a 
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goods in place of the plush fabrics now Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Since taking charge 
ut. It is stated that there is no truth in of the American Hair Cloth Co.’s plant, Edward 
port. T. Dolan has made many necessary improvements. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The loss caused by [wo water wheels of 180 h. P each have been in- 
recent fire at John Doak’s Sons dye works was stalled, the engine room, boiler house and finish- 
wer $6,000, and damage will be repaired at ing department has been thoroughly overhauled 
and new machinery for beaming and slashing has 
been installed. Improvements in other depart- 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone Fast ments are going forward. 
*k Dye Works, dyers of colors and fast blacks 
hosiery, are so busy that the proprietor, John Rhode Island, Pawtucket. At a meeting of the 
ton, is arranging for the erection of another stockholders it was decided to dissolve the R. |] 
ry to plant located et 1929 to 1939 E. Westmore- Vienna Braid & Tape Co. and Benj. Wilson of 
| St., 40 by 60 ft., of brick, in which, when fin- East Providence, president of the concern, has 
d, he will install more machinery to enable him been appointed receiver and authorized to wind 
enlarge its production. up the business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In a new brick Rhode Island, Providence. It is reported that 
ilding which has been erected in the rear of _ the Rhea Yarn Co., a concern being organized by 
720 Susquehanna Ave., the Philadelphia Embroid- W. S. Hodgdon for the manufacture of 

rv Co. have installed 8 embroidery machines yarns of ramie in a plant on Willard Ave., 
hich they are running by electricity on silk, cot- complete the organization or start manufacturing. 
n and mercerized embroideries, which they sell 

irect. They are buying 40 and 60 mercerized, cot- 
n and silk yarns on tubes. 


Rhode Island, Providence. In the future the 
Hodgdon Worsted Co. will be known as the Nor- 
way Worsted Co., the change dating from Nov. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wissahickon 1. The plant is running full time. 

Waste Co., Cresson and Vassar Sts., Manayunk 5 é 

ch has been shut down, will not be started up Rhode Island, Woonsocket. An addition, 100 
gain, the buildings and equipment being for sale by 40 ft., one story high, of wood construction, 
[hey manufactured cotton and woolen waste and will be built by the Rosemount Dycing Co. and 
:oddies. will be equipped for yarn and piece dyeing. This 
company has capital stock of $20,000. John G 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Integrity Dye- Wasson is pres., supt. and buyer. 


ng Co., 406 to 414 Memphis St., of which Brown- 

| & Kramer are the proprietors, in which they *Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The new building re- 
fast black and colors and bleach hosiery, will ported under construction for ] Rauschen 

its capacity, putting in new machinery to berger Co. at Hadley and 3oth Sts. is to take the 

them to dye and bleach 8,000 pounds per place of the old building at 871 Teutonia Ave 

which will be vacated when the new building is 

ready for occupancy. The new building is 2 stories 
high, 70 by 160 ft. This company manufactur 

rope, twine and cordage. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the Colonial Manufacturing Co., recently incor- 
rated with a capital of $10,000, will manufacture 
irrow fabrics. The president of the company is + 
Eugene P. Bolderston, who is also connected with 
the Northern National Bank, of this city, as presi- FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 
lent. The company is not yet in a position to 
fort iti ic ( ifs ( me iT S oca- 
i information as to its equipment or its loca Alsbeme Anniston. Os 
tors, the Planters’ Mfg. C 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Conrad Scheetz & the hands of W. H. Bonds 
o. have recently started up a plant at the corner js at Oxford, Ala. 
f 2d and Diamond Sts., with 2 looms and 20 sew- : a = 
ng machines on whic hey are manufacturing , *Massachusetts, Clinton. A voluntary petition 
loings for the lace curtain trade. and selling 1 bankruptcy has been filed by W. J. Brodmerkle, 
rect ’ proprietor sf the Litchfield Worsted Mills, and 
the plant has been shut down. The schedules filed 
Pawtucket. The new boiler be- how liabilities amounting to $60,000 and assets of 
in the Home Bleach & Dye Works is 4 c The secured creditor are t *] 
“aps [his is the only improve- sav Bank, $18,000, 


ne 


$1,000. We reported som: 
tachment had been placed 
$s0,000. Since that time a 


charge. 


*Virginia, Roanoke. On Nov 
Knitting Mills was adjudicated bankrupt € 
meeting of the creditors will be held Nov. 2s. 
September it was reported that 
stituted to have the company 
of a receiver and the business 


hode Island, P: ucket. An addition 
Webbing Co.’s lant is under way, 


1 


lve connecting the buildings of that concer 


Rhode Island, Pawtucl 


been started on the 
1 1 
which was 
erected for Blo 


dcest of this impr 





New Mill Construction During 1908. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 12/09=Expect to start December, 1909, etc.; S=—=Steam; W=—Water Power 


E=Electricity; D=Dye House. 


NEW COTTON MILLS. 


Spindles 


ALABAMA. 
Gaylesville. Gaylesville Cotton Mills; $100,- 
000; J. Robert Henderson, president; A. B. 
Russell, ice president and treasurer. 
(Under construction.) 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Southeastern Mills; $100,000; Cotton 
Waste eee 
Calhoun. Echota Mills; $100,000; 
W. Harbin, president; O. N. Starr, treas- 
urer; Print Cloths. — 10,000 


MAINE, 

Alfred. Alfred Embroidery Co.; $100,000; B. 
Cc. Jordan, president, S. M. Came, treas- 
urer; W. A. Illigen, superintendent; Laces 
and Embroideries. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brockton. Hutton & Lapworth; Elastic Web 
Goods, Suspender and Garter Webbings. 
‘ampello. Smith, Arthur W. & Co.; Web- 
bing, Jacquard and Plain. 

Everett Shultz-Goodwin Co. (office 31 Lin- 
coln St., Boston); Chas. Goodwin, presi- 
dent: W. A. Shultz, treasurer, agent and 
buyer; Wm. M. Rodger, superintendent; 
new building erected; consolidated plants 
at Lowell and 16 Columbia St., Boston, at 
new mill; 50 braiders; sell direct; buy yarns 
12s to Ss. mace 

Fall River Davis Mills: 
creased to $1,250,000; new mill under way, 
435 by 157 feet, 3 stories; capacity of 65,000 
spindles. — 

Holyoke Lyman Mills, The; new mill, 108 
by 368 feet, 6 stories, under construction. 
Hudson. Hudson Fibre Co.; $8,000; James C. 
Boland, president; James C. Boland, Jr., 
superintendent; Absorbent Cotton, Batting; 
8 sets; steam and water; sell direct; J. C. 

oS. | 2 ; 

Wales. Textile Specialties Co. (office 141 Milk 
St., Boston); P. Kenyon (N. Y.), president; 
J. B. Perkins (Boston), treasurer; H. E. 
Shaw, manager; Gloves and Fine Woolen 
Specialty Fabrics (Operate plant formerly 

in as Berkley Woolen Mills.) ee 

W ilkinsonvill Army & Navy Cotton Duck 
Co.: $200,000: Sam Hird, manager; Military 
Khaki, Army and Navy Duck; John H 
Meyer, 7 Worth St., N. Y., interested. 
(Operate the old Sutton Mills.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


1 & Wood; Mattress Felts or Cotton 
ell direct; J. R. Fradd, buyer. (E) 


NEW JERSEY. 


’ Leolastic; $100,000; George C. 
president: Albert Herbert, treas- 
Slastic silk, Cotton and Mercer- 


The? 2. © Lee, 
Frank McAlister, 
and Woolen Waste 
r Purposes and Wil- 
ler: 1 cutter; 1 wil- 
; sell direct; J. C. 


Camden. Standard Combed Thread Co.; 2d 
above Erie St.; $50,000; Thomas Lee, presi- 
dent; W. B. Caminade, secretary and treas- 
urer; Carbonizers and Manufacturers of 
Wool Stock and Wool Packing Threads; 8 
combs; 7 cards; 4 garnetts; 7 shoddy pick- 
ers; 4 carbonizers; sell direct; Thomas Lee, 
buyer. (8S) 

Hoboken. Clinton Mills Co.; $2,000; 
Ayvad, president; Geo. Appel, treasurer; 
Yarns, single 24 warp, 22 filling; Cloth; sell 
direct; H. A. Ayvad, buyer. (Dept. of the 
Ayvad Mfg. Co., mfrs. water wings.) 


NEW YORK. 


Cohoes. Clute Bros. Co., $50,000; Cotton 
Waste, Cotton Batts, ete. (In old Walker 
& Harp Mfg. Co.’s plant.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Belmont. Majestic Mills; A. C. Lineberger, 
president; S. C. Stowe, treasurer; C. Enos 
Bean, superintendent; Cotton Yarns, 60/2, 
80/2, Skeins, Warps and Cones; 5,824 twist- 
ing spindles; sell direct; A. C. Lineberger, 
berger, buyer. (FE) 10,944 

Brevard. Transylvania Cotton Mills; $100,- 
000; J. W. McMinn, president; J. A. Galla- 
way, vice-president; C. M. Cooke, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Two Ply Cotton Yarns, 
40s, 

Charlotte. Jewel Cotton Mills; W. 
good, president; W. A. Watson, vice presi- 
dent; T. J. Lillard, secretary and treasurer; 
Fine Combed Yarns. 

Charlotte. Sargent Cotton Mfg. Co.: 
, DO es GD an cadvactmaninnsunccdeon G00 

Charlotte. Savona Mfg. Co.; $100,000; Fancy 
Towels, Bureau Scarfs, etc.; Alexander & 
Garsed, Charlotte, and A. D. Smith & Co., 
N. Y., s. agts.; buy cotton yarn, 5s to 30s. 

Davidson. Delburg Cotton Mill Co.; $50,000: 
J. P. Munroe, president and buyer; F. J. 
Knox, treasurer; H. H. Harwell, superin- 
tendent; Hosiery Yarns, single 8s to 26s. 
(BE) 

Kinston. Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc.: 
00: J. E. Hood, president; F. C. Dunn, 
treasurer; J. W. Black, vice-president and 
manager: Soft Hosiery Yarns, 20s to 2s; 
sell direct and through agents. (S) 

Lincolnton. Eureka Mfg. Co.; $40,000; . 
Lineberger, president; L. J. Dellinger, 
treasurer and buyer: Mule Spun Yarn, 2 to 
10, single and ply. (S) 

Newton. Ridgeview Cotton Mills; L. 5 
Phillips, president; H. F. Smith, agent and 
general manager; 2 ply yarns, 30 to 40. (BE) 

Salisbury. Grace Mills, The: F. L. Robbins, 
treasurer and agent; W. M. Crump, super- 
intendent; Fine Mercerized Damask Table 
Cloths; Burch, Bailey & Co., s. agts. (8S) 
(In plant formerly run as Littman Rope 
Mill.) . 

Shelby. 2 S. H. 
rick, president; J. R. Dover, treasurer; 
Fine Sheetings. (EF) 

Stony Point. Stony Point 
M. K. Steele (Turnersburg, N. C.), presi- 
dent; A. L. Watt (Taylorsville), treasurer; 
Wm. Steele, superintendent; Cotton Yarns, 
18 to 22 (or about so): gas. . 

Taylorsville. Taylorsville Cotton Mill Co.: 
$125,000; W. B. Matheson, president: A. C. 
Payne, treasurer; Henry M: Wilson, gen- 
eral manager and buyer; 26s to 3s Hosiery 
Yarns on Cones. (S) (Start March, ’09.) 

Weldon. Shaw Cotton Mills, Inc.: $100,000: 
W. T. Shaw, president; W. A. Pierce, 
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easurer; O. L. Smith, 
‘tton Warps, 20s to 30s. . 
ndell. Whitley Mfg. Co.; 


superintendent; 


Hosiery Yarns, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ladelphia. Boylston Mills Co.; Manufac- 
and Bleach Towels, Cotton Goods, etc., 
rating mill formerly run by Jos. B. 
Ward & Bro., Hancock St., below Lehigh 
Ave 
idelphia. Colonial Mfg. Co.; $10,000; 
ne P. Bolderston (North National Bank), 
esident; Narrow Fabrics <2 eave 
iladelphia. Johnson Taylor Co., Gilling- 
im St., Frankford; Hair cloth. 
ladelphia. Philadelphia Thread Mfg. Co., 
Adams and Emerald Sts.; $50,000; D. H. Mc- 
Kinley, president and general manager; 
John R. Shriner, treasurer; Glazed Threads 
nd Sewing Cottons; sell direct; D. H. 
McKinley, buyer; buys all numbers cotton 
irn. (F) (8) 
hiladelphia. Philadelphia Winding Co., 
Inc., Jasper and Orleans Sts.; John Fowler 
manager: Coners, Winders and teelers of 
ll Kinds of Yarns; 18 spoolers; 8 coning 
ichines; 6 quillers; office, 480 
sroome St. (S) .. i 
ladelphia. Scheetz, Conrad & Co., 2d ¢ 
Diamond Sts.; Edgings for Lace Curtain 
Trade; 2 sewing machines; sell direct. .... 
Philadelphia. Upham Bros. & Co., Ince., 
Hancock and Oxford Sts.: $35,000; F. H. 
Upham, president; L. E. Upham, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer; M. L. Upham, secre- 
tary; Sewing Cotton and Mercerized and 
Glazed Yarns on Cones, Spools and Tubes; 
also Coners and Keelers of all Kinds of 
Yarns; sell direct; N. Y. office 308 Mercer 
St.: firm, buyers; buy 50/3, 40/3, 36/3, 30/3, 
24/3, 50/2, 40/2, 36/2, 24/2, 20/2 carded and 
combed yarn. (E) ... 
ittsburg. Nichol, Jones & Co.; Walter D. 
Jones, Jr., president and buyer; James M. 
Nichol, treasurer. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Lowry Fabric Mfg. Co.; $500,000; 
Nathan W. Littlefield, president; Chas. A. 
Stearns, treasurer; Fred James, superin- 
tendent; Rugs, Carpets, Matting, etc.; (use 
2,500 Ibs. daily 4/4s cotton yarns.) (D) (B) 


-awtucket. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


harleston. Carolina Waste Mills; George 
Lunz; Wiping Waste, Mattress Felts, Car- 
pet and Stair Pads, Paper Stock, Bagging 
Ties. 
Rock Hill. 
W. Moore, president and treasurer; 
Curtain Yarns, 20 30/2; N. 
buyer. (%) 
Simpsonville. Simpsonville Cotton Mills; 
$150,000; E. EF. Woodside, president and 
treasurer, Sheetings: Haines & Bishop, N. 
Y., s. agts.; E. F. Woodside, buyer. (S).. 
Voodruft W. S. Gray Cotton Mills; 
Yarns, ply warps, skeins and tubes. 


Lace 
Moore, 


8,000 
10,000 


TEXAS. 

Galveston. Galveston Waste Mills: $10,000; J. 
H. Langhehn, president; Fred Hartel 
treasurer: W. G. Jones, superintendent and 
buyer; sell direct. (BE) . von - 


Sets & 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 


No. 


ARKANSAS. 
Nashville. Arkansas Woolen Mills, Inc.; James 
ind Martin McMahon: Flannels, Blankets, 
Jeans and Yarns; started up old plant. 


CANADA. 
Ontario. Georgetown. Sykes, 


Sykes, president and treasurs 
upt.; Carpet Yarns, Knitting 


Alfred, Co.; A. 
‘; Geo. Haywood, 
Yarns, Hosiery, 


Width Cas) 


MILL CONSTRUCTION 


WM) 


' 


Looms 


Stockings 
lO knitting and 3 
Sykes, buyer. 


Glove Lin- 
sewing 


Half Hose, Lumbermen’s 
ings; 350 spindles; 


ma- 
chines; 


gas; A 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lawrence. Armitage, J. D. & Co.: 
sted Dress Goods; buy all 

yarns. (EB) etcmaak 

Lowell. Deavitt 1} z. Oi, 
St.; $50,000; J. J. 

ger; A 


yarn 


Fancy Wor- 
numbers worsted 


Thorndike 
and mar 


The, 287 


Deavitt, president 


\. Sprague, treasurer; Worsteds: 


MICHIGAN. 

Pickford. Pickford Woolen Mills Co.: W. D. 
Clarke, superintendent; E. S. Taylor, buyer; 
All Kinds Lumbermen’s Goods, Pants and 
Mackinaws, Shirts and Socks. Ladipaeinkoa aauae 

NEW JERSEY. 
Hightstown. Geyer, Frank; Wool and Cotton 
Rugs; Special Weave; sell direct. (S) : 
Paterson. Mason Co., The; Ellison St.:; $10,000: 
D. Mason, president; Arnold Brunner, treas- 
urer; Sizgfried Butz, secretary; cotton machine 
wipers, auto wipers, wash cloths and bar cloths: 
sell direct. 


NEW YORK, 

Dolgeville. Heron Felt Novelty 

Washers, Piano Casters, 

Polishing Wheels, etc ang 

Watervliet. Roy Woolen Co., The; Charles Roy, 

president; D. W. Tillinghast, treasurer; Dress 
Goods and Carriage Cloths. (D) (S & W) 


Co.; Felts for 
Furniture Casters, 


OREGON, 
Gordon Falls. Gordon Falls Electric & Mfg. Co.; 
$225,000; Woolen Goods and Blankets. (Bought 
equipment Pendleton Woolen Mill.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

East Brady. Valley Yarn Woolen Co.; $10,000; R. 
W. Steele, president and buyer; R. T. Neal, 
treasurer; 7 single to 2/26 double yarn; 300 mule 
spindles; gas. 

Philadelphia. Anchor Combing Works; 

& England, proprietors, Hancock and Hunting- 
don Sts.; Sorting, Scouring and Combing Wool; 
2 combs; 3 cards; 1 picker and 1 willow. 

Philadelphia. Forman Worsted Co. (formerly 
Costine & Co.), Howard St., below Lehigh Ave.; 
May C; Sq. 62; Men’s Wear and Dress Goods; 
sell direct; buys 2/l6s to 2/60s worsted. (S) . 

Philadelphia. Kensington Manufacturing Co., 
Howard St.; $10,000; B. Smitheman, presi- 
dent; Simon Weil, treasurer; Wastemakers’ 
Supplies; 2 ravelers; 1 picker; 1 willow; sell 
direct; office 516-18 South Delaware > 
(S & E) 

Philadelphia. Lawson Woolen Mills, Adams Ave. 
and Church St., Frankford; James Grindrod, 
superintendent; Men’s Wear Worsteds; sell di- 
rect; buy 2/32 to 2/40s worsted yarns. ......... sii 

Philadelphia. Lefferts, George W. & Co., 28d and 
Hamilton Sts.; Walter Marshall, superintend- 
ent; Worsted Yarns, 32s, 2, 3 and 4 ply; Brad- 
ford system; 1,152 spindles. 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Waste Co.; 
Dornan, proprietor; Columbia Ave. 
St.: Wool Wast “a Vicnvnaas 

Philadelphia. Swoyer, . ; . & Co, Ine., 
Howard and Berks Sts.; $50,000; Jos. D. Swoyer, 
president; Chas. F. Tracey, treasurer; Chris- 
topher Berry. superintendent; Woolen and Me- 
rino Yarns for Knitting and Weaving; 2,500 
spindles; sell direct; Jos. D. Swoyer, buyer; 
office 506 Mariner and Merchant Bldg. (S) .... 

Philadelphia Wellington Worsted Mills Co.: 
Cope Mills, Wawne Junction; $25,000; J. Tiers 
Reardon, president; James B. Cooper, treasurer 
and secretary; Ernest S. Creamer, superintend- 
ent; Dress Goods; 40 narrow and 40 broad looms? 

direct; E. S. Creamer, buyer. 


Geo. 


Robe rt 
above Blair 


sell 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Glocester. Dexter Elliott; Wool Shoddies 
Extracted Stocks; custom carding; 5 doubls« 
ecards; 1 single; 1 3-cylinder garnett. (P. O 
dress Thompson, Conn.) ‘ 

Providence. Colored Worsted Mill; $50,000; Jam« 
Lister, president and treasurer; B. F. List 
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igent and superintendent; A. H. Lister, buyer Worcester. Neilsen, N. C., 2 Dupont St.; Sweater 
wool; Yarns, 30 to §&; English system; 1,064 and Stockings and Ladies’ Full Fashioned Waist 
worsted spindles; 2 combs; 3 worsted cards; sell 1 sewing machine; sell direct; buy worsted Ox 
direct (S & EB) és ford, 2/15, 3/15. a 
Providence Elston ( o.; $50,000; Yarns 
ind Worsteds ; i MICHIGAN. 
Williamston Edwards, A. J.; Scarfs, Skirts a: 
Fancy Knit Goods, 1 sewing machine; sell dire« 
n Angelo. Cook & Bennett; Carpets and Rugs, (S) ° 
Hand Work ell direct; N. H. Cook, agent and Williamston. Knit Goods Mfg. Co.; B. I. Lockwou: 
buyer. eee “sr president and treasurer; Men’s, Ladies’ and ©} 
dren’s Knit Sweaters, Jackets, Vests, Skirt 
Shawls and Scarfs; Johnson, Van Wort Co., La 
sing, s. agts.; xves 


TEXAS. 


~ 


NEW JERSEY. 
‘amden. Nelson Mfg. Co., The, 516-18-20 Point St 
Knit Goods, Bathing Suits, Coat Sweaters, Bid 
downs, Fleece Linings, Lawn Sacks and Wra 
pers, Cotton, Woolen and Worsted: electric: s 
direct. 
COLORADO. Cliffside. 
Woolen & Knitting Co.; $50,000; prietor; Stuttgarter Porous Knit Underwear 
n, president, superintendent and Merchantville. Franklin Hosiery Co.; E. K. G 
is A. Hauber, treasurer; Men’s, Wo- ham, manager; Seamless Cotton Half Hose, W 
ildren’s Hosiery, Sweaters, etc.; sell men’s Seamless Hosiery and Children’s and | 
g machine. (S).. ‘ aoe fants’ Hosiery; sell direct, 587 Drexel Bldg 
Phila.; E. K, Graham, buyer. (Goods made und: 
GEORGIA, contract.) 
inswick Knitting & Mfg. Co.: $ Passaic. Passaic Knitting Works; Baver 
‘esident and treasurer; 2n’s bor, proprietors; 11 Monroe St.; Men's, Boys’ an 
ribbers; 8 loopers; E. W. Parks, é Ladies’ Jackets; 7 sewing machines; sell direct 
J. Moody, buyer; gasoline 3 (EB) a 
it rn Hosiery Mills. . “ads ee Union Hill. Hudson Knitting Co., 
M. Hochenberg, superintendent; I tagosir 
ILLINOIS. buyer; Sweaters, Golf Vests and Cardigans 
59 W. 12th St.: All sewing machines; buy 2/18, 2/15, 3/14 worsted 
“ : wool, 2/8, 2/10, 1/8 cotton yarns. (Gas.) 


Ktg. 
Machines 


NEW KNITTING MILLS. 


No. 


i h verger, S. E., 259 ; 

Kinds Sweater Coats for Men, Women, Boys and 
Children; 3 sewing machines; sell direct GaP s000. 2 a ‘ 

Decatur. Hinman Knitting Co.; $20,000; R. P. Hin- NEW YORK. 

man, president and buyer; H. C. Hoagland, treas- Amsterdam. Shaughnessy Knitting Mills; M. J 
irer; John Dakin, superintendent; Full Fashioned Shaughnessy, proprietor; Ladies’ and Children 
ind Seamless Hose: sell direct. (E) a Mesh Underwear; 30 sewing machines; buy ls t 

20s cotton. (E) abel ions seed 

IOWA, Amsterdam. Tryon Knitting Mills; ),000; John K 

osterd ‘lls: $9500: Cc. B Stewart, president; James S. Stewart, treasure! 

Hosiery Mills; $2 : C. B. Men’s and Boys’ Fleeces and Balbriggans; sell di 
rect. (D) 

Brooklyn. 

and Rutledge St.; Theo. S. Baron, president an 
J manager; Men's Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
aa. : . _ " Ribbed Underwear; 100 sewing machines. (Bl & 

Pp x-Mar-San Knitting Co.; $15,000; C. F) (Gas.) 

I. r, president; H. Q. Mariner, treas- Brooklyn. Franklin Knitting Mills; 

urer; C. B. Maxfield, superintendent and buyer; Shafer, 14 Dunham St.; Sweater Coats, etc. 
Men's Worsted on@ Mercetesd Cwtton Soaery: Fowlerville. Fowlerville Knitting Mill Co.; $10,000; 

_ direct; 5 ribbers ee (D & F) on ears John Torrey, president; Semour D. Ensign, treas 
Waldoboro. Suffolk Hosiery Mills; $100,000; Henry urer; Novelties, Sweaters, Toques, Waists, Mit 

uck, president; Andrew J. Kelly aid Summer tens, Ties, Dressing Sacks, etc.: 5 sewing ma- 
isurer; Men's, Women’s and Children’s chines; sell direct and agents. (S & D) 
ribhers loopers; dye and finish; sell Fulton. Monarch Knitting Mills; $10,000; W. H 
: ‘ . Spanswick, president; C. C. Wilcox, treasure! 
ee Knit Wash Cloths: F. B. Wilbert, South Nor 
MASSACHUSETTS. walk, Conn., selling agent; 22 sewing machine 

. Boston Hosiery Co., 294 Harrison Ave.; (EB) 
$25,000; John G Pierce, president and superin- Gloversville. George H. Holmes; 
tendent; Richard Freedman, treasurer; Frederick iery Knit Fabrics for Glove Linings; sell direct 
J. White, secretar Infants’ High Grade and buy 80/2 cotton and 1/40 worsted yarns. (E) 
Cashmere Ribbed Hosiery; 9 ribbers; 2 loopers; New York. Bell Knitting Co., The, 144 Greene St 
é ic; sell direct; J. G. Pierce and R. Freedman, Fancy Knit Goods, Woolen, Worsted and Mé¢ 

(Expect to double equipment soon.) ...... 6 rino; sell direct. .. 
Barrington Reliabl Knitting Co.; $55,000; New York. Gotham Knitting Works; 
irley A. Russell, president; Walter J. Roberts, Bros.; Sweater Coats, ete.: offices and sal 
eral manager; Seamless Half Hose and Chil- rooms, 414 Proadway; buy Woolen and Worst 
s and Infants’ Hosiery 4 ribbers; dye (gar- Yarns Be eae et oa ; 
nd finish: Gutman & Williams Co., N. Y., New York. Kopolsky, A., 54 E. 3d St.; Ladies’ 
W. J. Roberts, buyer; buy 12/1, 24/1, 34/1, Men’s Sweaters, Stockings and Leggings: 1 sew 
ombed E ptian. (EB) ne f ing machine: sell direct; finish; use 2/15 and 15 
$500,000; Daniel Saf- wool and worsted varns. ... wii 
wn, treasurer; New York. Pettine, Maria, 206 Lafayette St.; Far 
4 ; wing machines; Knit Goods, Sweaters, Golf and Athletic Hosi« 
Wm. Iselin & Co., N. Y., s. agts.; H. Cardigans and Golf Vests: sell direct; finish. 
yer... peecccccvecccecs cenecosee New York. Raps, H. R., 328 E. 6th St.: Sweater 

‘rernont & Suffolk Mills; added machin- and Fancy Knit Goods: sells direct: finish. 

f <nitting Cotton Underwear. . Sete aaa aii, “ae New York Shapiro, M., 396 E. Houston St.: Fan: 
Hingham Hinzham Knitting Co.: $12,000; Knit Goods, Sweaters and Golf Vests; sell direct 
Price, president; William Coppin, treasurer; finis 

Half Hose ind Ladies’ Hosiery: special Oswe Glove Textile Co.:; $2,000: F. 
looper! 2 ribbers; 1 welter; dye; sell president; O. S. Osterhout, treasurer; 
D sup, superintendent; Mercerized Linings. 


Guaranty 
ident; R. B. Dennis, treasurer and 
Blue, secretary; Hosiery; 1 sewing 

ll direct; buy 10 to @ yarns. (S) (D) 56 


it 


T 
I 





MILL CONSTRUCTION 4i1 


ester. Ederly, Jacob; Sweater Coats and Seamless Half Flose; 176 needle: 6 loopers; sell di- 
incy Knit Goods; sells direct; buys woolen and rect; R. Mullin, buyer; buy 22s to 80 carded Peeler 
worsted yarns ... ee yarn on cones. (EF) . 
m. Smith & Temple; Thomas Temple, super- Philadelphia. Derby Knit Goods Co 4958 
tendent; Linings for Gloves and Mittens; sell Baynton St.; Ernest Breathwaite, Manager and 
lirect. (D) (W) superintendent; Sweater Coats and Women’s 
a. Illma Underwear Co.; $18,000; C. H. Garth- Ribbed Underwear; 11 sewing machines: gas. .... 
le, president; C. O. Jones, treasurer; Fred C. Philadelphia. Franklin Hosiery Co., 2731-5 No. 6th 
wis, superintendent; Men’s Fine Ribbed Shirts St.; Ladies’ Fine Gauge Hosiery; sell -ct; buy 
d Drawers and Union Suits; 20 sewing ma- 18s to #s cotton yarn on cones. 
nes; buy 12s to %@s cottons, 1/30 to 1/60 wor- Philadelphia. Germania Cassimers : 
is. Ge “axasces Cae Li 7 Sueenben es 121 Max Sarfert, proprieto1 Harry K. 2 u- 
NORTH CAROLINA. perintendent; Infants’ All Wool Hosiery: 26 rib- 


: bers; 3 loopers; buy 2/46 to 2/50 Australian wool 
igton. Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc.; $12,- and 2/15 silk. 


J. W. Murray, president; R. H. Whitehead, Philadelphia. 
isurer and buyer; Men's Half Hose; 10 ribbers; Fancy Knit 
loopers: sell direct; gas i see Seekers cours ithe we 
ron. Regal Hosiery Mills Co.; $25,000; R. W. Philadelphia. Harrison Looping Co., 2632 N 
nn, president; Chas. C, Jones, treasurer; F. A. cher St.; Looping Hosiery for the Trade; 

superintendent; Men’s Half Hose; 84 ers. (BK) 
3 ribbers and 1 sewing machine; steam; Philadelphia. 

via jovobers. . 13 field St., 

rthage. Bismark Hosiery Mills; $5,000; S ve Men’s and Women’s Seamless Cotton, 
Hewson, president: J. IF. McArthur, treasurer; Needle Hosiery; 4 ribbers; 
Seamless Hosiery; 4 loopers; 5 ribbers; 2 sewing direct; Jos. F. Gee 


ichnines, 


Goods and Sweater Coats; buy 
and 2/16 worsted yarns. (F) 


vermantown: Jos, . Gee, mar 
Lit-2 
1 welter; 3 loopers; sell 
buyer; buys 12s to 24s combed 
- varns on cones. (S) (F) 
it Rock. ; $15,000; A. Philadelphia. Maybaum, 
. Bassett, treasurer and superintendent; Seam- Seamless Hosiery. 
Haif Hose; 42 gauge; 3 sewing machines; 15 Philadelphia. McCaffrey & Totten, 
ibbers; dye (garment) and finish; sell direct; Fine Seamless Hosiery; sell direct. 
\. L. Bassett, buyer; buy 12, 20 and 30 white mule Philadelphia. Miehpaul Mfg. Co., The, 2 
un. (8) ; per St.; $10,000; M. Laupheimer, president 
pe Mills. West & Bullard; Men’s Half Hose and perintendent; A. Nordlinger, 
sadies’ Hose; 2 loopers; 1 welter; sell in the gray; ers, Sweater Coats, Ladies’ Blouses, Knit Jack- 
isoline; use 16 yarn. (Mill at Cotton.) ets and Fancy Knit Goods: 12 sewing machines: 
xington. Rickard Knitting Co.; $10,000; Ladies’ sells direct; buys 2/19 to 2/40 wool and worsted and 
Hosiery and Half Hose. . : * -) 10s to 24s cotton varn. Cs) . 
Marion. Marion Knitting . 2 Philadelphia. Miller, H., 48 
Neal, president; S. H. Yancey, secretary, treas- . mantown; Sweater Coats; 2 sewing machines; 
irer and buyer; Half Hose. (D & F) (S) .......... 25 sells direct. °F) 
irion. Mount Ida Hosiery Mill; $15,000; H. H. Philadelphia. 
Jordan, president; R. L. Greenlee, treasurer, 
gent and buyer; Hose and Half Hose. (D) (S) 5 99 
ileigh. Matthews Bros.; $5,000; J. A. Matthews, ing machines; E. W. Parks, N. Y.. s. agt. + cca 
president and buyer; J. L. Matthews, treasurer Philadelphia. Ontario Sweater Mills, 212 Church 
nd superintendent; Men’s and Ladies’ Seamless St.: High Grade Sweater Coats and Fancv Knit 
Hosiery; 2 sewing machines; sell direct. (E) .... 15 Goods: 5 sewing machines: sell direct: buy 2/21 
and 2/15 wool, 3/i8 worsted, 2/7 to 2/12 cotton 
OHIO. . yarns. (FE) 
ncinnati. Reliable Giove Co.; manufacture goods Philadelphia. Remsen, G. W., S. 
for Knit Wrist material; 5 sewing machines; sell Clearfield Sts.; Seamless Half Hose and Women’s 
lirect. (E) . senses eee ne Full Fashioned Cotton Hosiery. (E) ... cee ete 
leveland. Blepp, August, 1186 BE. 41s oy IN Ee; Philadelphia. Rieffel. A., 249 Collom St., German- 
Sweaters, Coats, etc.; sells oo town; Knit Gloves, Worsted; 3 loopers; 6 sewing 
leveland. Scharfield-Drake machines; sells direct; buys 2/15, 2/18, 2/20 wor- 
Kinsman St.; $10,000; Mer sted and 2/20 cotton yarns. (8S) (F~) = ee Lo 
men’s and Misses’ Hosiery . ee Philadelphia. Rockwood Hosiery Mills, 31 So. 3d 
Dresden. Capitol Knitting Co.; W. Moler, pres- St.; Seamless Half Hose, Women’s Seamless and 
ident; Jno. W. Shaw, superintendent and buyer; Children’s Hosiery, Lisle and Mercerized; sell di- 
Men's Hosiery; gas engine. (D) teas rect; Harry Sacks, buyer. .... eee 
Richwood. McDowell, A. F. Hosiery Co., A. Philadelphia. Surpass Hosiery Mills; Munz & Beck 
F. McDowell, superintendent and buyer; Full proprietors; 2420 Waterloo St.; Ladies’ High Grade 
Fashioned Seamless Hosiery; 1 sewing machine; Seamless Hosiery; specially fine gauze goods; 2 
ell direct; gasoline (D) conse steeeeees loopers; 2 sewing machines; sell direct; buy 2 
isy y J mercerized and 1/80, 2/80 cotton yarns. ... 
PRENSTLV ARIA. a Philadelphia. Vim Knitting Mills; M. M. Adams: 
llentown. Makaform Undervest Co.; Ladies’ Un- 2490 Waterloo St.; Children’s Ribbed Hosiery; 15 
dervests; sell direct; office, 350 Broadway, N. Y... .. ribbers: 2 loopers: Hinchman, Vezin & Co., N. 
Allentown. Sterling Knitting Co.; $5,000; R. C. Y., s. azts.; buy 14s to 16s cotton yarns on cones. 14 
Pearson, president; Robt. D. Pearson. treasurer, Pottstown. Camel Hosiery Co., King and Adams 
superintendent and buyer; Women’s, Misses’ and Sts.: Allen B. Kerr, president; Arthur Booth, 
Children’s Underwear; 12 sewing machines. treasurer: Seamless Cotton Half Hose. 188 needle: 


l Jas- 
nd su- 
treasurer; Sweat- 


St., 


O’Connell, James 
Ave. and Huntington St.; Ladies’ Seamless Ho- 
siery, 200, 216, 240 needle goods; 22 loopers; 8 sew- 


\riel. Ariel Knitting Mill Co.; $15,000; L. P. Ross, 4 ribbers; buy 12 to 16 yarn. se 
president; C. E. Chittenden, treasurer; J. W. Pottsville Donohue’s Knitting ills, 701 Second 
Sandercock, general manager; Claude Hibbard, St women's Cotton Unde rw ir: 11 gauge ; 8 sew- 
superintendent; Men’s Cott - — nor gts ing machines: 2 ribbers: Lamson King & Co., 
Lo a machines, buy «/1 saiowmesmnecics P Phila.. s. agts.; M. M. Donohue, buyer; buy 24s 
yarn. LED core.ce Yn Genial es ceed ._ (F) (B) beaknne ‘ cael aval bid witakeon a ‘ . 
lawley. L. & P. g Co.; Sweaters; sell di- Reading. Continental Hosiery Mills, Ltd., 501 No. 
rect. Pare o0 ° seeeees . le 3t_- Seamles alf Hose and Women’s Seam- 
Harrisburg. Commonwealth Knitting see a a a Ho. oor tae 16 cae (F) ; 
Scharadin, proprietor, 1823 Penn St.; Arthur Town- aetna avies” sier yf ‘has. T. 
can aaetaatondl nt; Women’s Cotton Ribbed a a aa ot "7 Cl “ sy 3t.: adies Hose 
'Inderwear: 6 sewing m ; 7 ribbers; E. M. Pesie a se: Cotton and Lisle: Bateson & 
re wa 1 & Co., N. Y., s. agts.; I. H. Scharadin, and Halt Hose; Cotton and Lisle; Bateson & 
ownsene & Neale. " a Dowd, N. Y., s. agts.; Chas . Davies, buyer 
iledel hen Hal Host oe P Paeilie buy 24 to 6 Egyptian, 24/2 30/2 combed and 
ilade ria. ve Losi " —s, arde eeler. (F f£&S . 
Sts.; Som ph _ Derk, president; Jacob Keinel, treas aa ; “se Ae aes, a Mills John Goelz 
rer: J. D. Parke, superintendent and buyer; L: lS. see Sey Cedar St.: $10,000: 
beet” a2 * chiare n’s Half Hose, 200 needle; 15 and Charies Hunsberger, 239-241 ec a St.; § 00; 
opers; 2 welters; buys 14s to 32s C Peeler and tos Se a ( a ee 4 ribbers and 
eo ae . 7 1K oopers; buy 36/2, 90/2 yarn. ‘ ecee 
Cc Bgyptian on cones. (S) ( ) . reveeed . : a? cons . - ‘ 1149 Ri aetna x4 
Phil aciphia. Columbia Knitting ; Robert re ading. Ss —_ rs, - ha . We 143 Mul y 3S 
Mullin, proprietor; 2427 Mascher St.; Cotton Half Hose, 1 eedie ell dl 


»> 
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Rothsville Rothsville Knitting Mills; $10,000; A. 
J. W. Baker, president: C. W. Grosh, treasurer; 
Cotton and Lisle Seamless Hosiery; 6 ribbers; 8 
loopers; finis! yuuy 10 to 59 yarn. 

South sethlehem Pearson Knitting Mills. 

5 St.; A. F. Pearson, treasurer; Robt. D. 

general l Children’s Vests and 
Women’s Skirts ‘otton; 4 sewing machines; 
Lindsay J. Rigzins, ?} , Ss agt.; A. F. Pear- 
son, buyer; buys 22s on cones. (E) 


RHODE ISLAND. 
entral Falls. Landry, A., 346 Central St.; Hosiery 
Pawtucket. Pawtucket Hosiery Co., 131 Clay St.; 
J. D. Hemphill, president; Wm. Comery, super- 
intendent and buyer; Seamless Half Hose, 200 and 
22) needle 3 ribbhers buy mercerized, Italian 
ram and combed Feyptian yarn. (F) (E) 
Woonsocket. Grey Rock Glove Co., Burdick 
$50,000; Howard F. Burdick, secretary and 
urer; Everett E. Pike, manager. 
TENNESSEE. 
Madisonville Knitting Mills Co.; 
Kefauver, president; T. E. H. Clos- 
key, vice president: J. W. Cobb, secretary; Thos. 
L. Upton, treasurer and general manager; Ladies’ 
Seamless High Grade Hosiery; 2 sewing ma- 
chines; sell direct, and James Jamieson & Co., 
N. Y., s. agts.; T. L. Upton, buyer. 


Madisonville 
$25,000; R. C 


UTAH, 
logan. Founesbeck Knitting Works; Founesbeck 
& Son, proprietors; Cotton and Worsted Under- 
wear and Sweaters; sell direct; buy 20s single 
cotton and 1/20s worsted yarns. (E) 


VERMONT. 
fennington. Smith Hosiery Mill; E. 
Smith, Half Hose. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle. Fleissig, I.; Sol Myers, manager and su- 
perintendent; Sweaters, Sweater Coats, Hunting 
Jackets, Ladies’ Knit Goods and Children’s Jack- 
ets; 2 sewing machines 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fairmount. Knox Sox Co., The; $5,000; 
Thompson, president; B. Knox, treasurer, 
ager and buyer; 
ing machine. 
WISCONSIN. 


Luxemburg. Inland Knitting Works. $20,000; Louis 
Bellin, president; P. Boucher, treasurer; Emil 


Zwisler, superintendent: All Kinds of Knit Goods. .. 


Phillips. Schefiler, Paul; Woolen and Worsted 
Sweaters and Coats. . iene 





NEW SILK MILLS. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden. Adlman, The H., Co.; $5,000; H. Adlman, 
president and treasurer; Braids for Dress, Cloak 
ind Millinery Trade; also Trimmings; 36 braid- 
ers: sell direct; buy 15/2 mercerized and 40/1 
glazed yarn (E) 

Mystic. Ninigret Mills Co., $100,000; Otho 
O'Sullivan, president; Geo. W. Mansfield, treas- 

: T. L. Ledwidge, superintendent; Lin- 
ings and Colored Silk Fabrics. 

Norwich Smith & Kaufemann, 5 -W ; 

r.: established branch mill here; Silk Ribbons; 


MISSOURI. 
suis Embroidery Co.; $25,000; J. H. 


lent and buyer; A. L. Stebbins, 
fants’ Wear, Ladies’ Kimonas and 
idery § large embroidery machines; 
} nes 


NEW JERSEY. 
Paterson. Colonial Ribbon Co.; $60,000; A. V. S 
mour, president; Chas. Slingland, treasurer; 
E, Fischer, superintendent and vice presi 
Ribbons: Passavant & Co., s. agts. (S) .... 
Paterson. David, B. Edmund; Fancy Tie Silks 
Novelties. 
Paterson. Elwood Ribbon 
Mill; Ribbons. 
Paterson. Goldman & Schottland, Taylor St. 
Railroad Ave.; Taftetas. 
Paterson. Guarantee Silk Lining Mills, The 
000; Frederick E. Schmidt, president and ag 
Ernest A. Schroidt, treasurer; Dress and Li 
Silks; sell direct; buy 40/2, 80/2 combed Egyptia 
Japan and China raw silk. ‘ 
Paterson. Ideal Silk Mfg. Co.; Silk Dress Goods 
James Talcott, N. Y., s. agt. 
Paterson. Jahn, Hugo B.; Hamilton Mill; 19 
St.;: Broad Silks. 
Paterson. Lincoln Silk Co.; $25,000; Emil Hert 
president; David Young, treasurer and superir 
tendent; Wm. H. Young, agent; Jacquard Siil 
Goods; 300 spindles: sell direct. (E) 
Paterson. Stehli & Co.; Parbour Mill, Spruce St 
Paterson. Wilson, John; Strange Mill, Madison St 
winding, doubling and reeling silk. : 
Riverside. Crown Ribbon Co.; $125,000: Paul Sell- 
hast, Wm. Hollmann, interested; Silk Ribbons 
and similar fabrics. Kase 
West New York. Gerretson Silk Co.; $25,000 
Robert Smith, president and _ superintendent 
Joel W. W. Swindells, treasurer; Broad Silks 
sell dirsct. (8S) 
West New York. Rogers & Thompson; successors 
to Clifton Silk Mills; new addition to plant, 102 by 
35 feet, 2 stories. 


NEW YORK. 

Binghamton. The Ballard Silk Co.; C. T. Ballard, 
president; E. H. Ballard, treasurer and superin 
tendent; Black and Colored Taffetas; 20 spindles 
sell direct; H. D. Ballard, buyer; (E) i 

Brooklyn. Brooklyn Ribbon Mills, 79% Broadway 
$5,000; J. F. Levy, president; Louis Kronthal 
treasurer and buyer; Ribbons. 

Brooklyn. Broodlyn Silk Winding Co.: E. 
dorff, proprietor; 101 Suydam St.; 200 silk spindles 

Cortland. Standard Silk Throwing Co.; $25,000: N 
P. McTague, president and treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ashley. Funke, Herman & Sons; Herman Funk< 
superintendent; Embroideries; 10 sewing ma- 
chines; sell direct; Chas. & A. Funke, buyers; buy 
36/2 to 100/2 cones and tubes. ; 

Bangor. Thissen Silk Co.; $50,000; Jacob Thissen, 
president and superintendent; W. F. Jordan, 
treasurer; Silk Gloves; 8 knitting and 1 sewing 
machines; KE. O. Spindler, N. Y., s. agt. (S) (D) 

Emaus. Frederick, J. H., Ridge St.; Broad Silks 

East Greenville. Imperial Ribbon Co.; A. Schultz 
superintendent. 

Pen Argyl. Pen Argyl Silk Co.; $50,000: John W 
Stewart, president; Charles J. Knowles, treas- 
urer and agent; Throwing Organzine; 10,000 spin 
dles; Chas. J. Knowles, buyer. 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Embroidery i2 
Susquehanna Ave.; Silk, Cotton and Mercerized 
Embroideries; sell direct; buy 40 and 60 yarns. ... 

Scranton. Lush Silk Co., W. A., The; $50,000; David 
R. John, president; W. A. Lush, treasurer and 
superintendent; Thrown Silks; 8,000 spindles; W 
A. — buyer; new mill building, 126 by 45 feet 
erected. 

Tobyhanna. Frisbie Throwing Co.; B. 
bie, president; G. W. Frisbie, treasurer; 4,2 
spindles. (5S) 

Wilkesbarre. B. 

Walnut St. and 17 Linton St.: Embroideries and 
Novelties: buy cotton, silk and mercerized 
yarns. (Bl & F) (E) 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Hamilton. Dragon Silk Mill; (owned by Amer! 
Picker & Strapping Co.): Robert M. Baeny, presi- 
dent; Arthur D. Champlin, secretary and treas- 
urer: Dress, Lining Silks and Satins. 
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cket. Glencairn Mfg. Co.; : 
own, president; John G. Brown, treasurer and 
t; Silk and Mercerized Wide Shoe Laces; 100 
lers; Stewart, Howe & May, s. agts; 100 
lers. (EB) 
idence. Lowenstein, Edgar J.; Oriental Mills: 
in Silk Yarn: 7,000 spindles; sell direct. (JD) (8S) 
plant formerly run by Oriental Mfg. Co. 


$100,000: D - 


1 
ic 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS. 


DELAWARE, 
ington. Brandywine Bleachery. 
proprietor; 52 Race St Bleaching 
etc, 


James T. Win- 
Turkish 


rton, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

erst. Brown Mercerizing Co., The; $50,000; E. D. 
Marsh, president; Mason A. Dickinson, treasurer; C. 

Watson, agent and huyer; Albert Misch, superin- 
ndent; Crochet Yarn, Darning Cotton and Job 
Mereerizing. (Succeed J. E. Brown Cotton Works.) 
t Brookfield. Rhode Island Dyeing & Fin. Corp. 
Woonsocket): established branch mill here; cutting 
nd Finishing Velvets. 

1 River. Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Works; 
homas Hopkinson, proprietor; Dyeing Yarns, nar- 
row Fabrics, Braids, Tis 3ands, ete. (Later pro- 
se installing machinery for making half hose.) 
ilford. Shawmut Finishing Company; (N. Y. office 

Leonard St.): $25.000; Jas. D. Lloyd, president; 

B. Weeden, treasurer; Finishing Cotton Piece 
roods. (8) 

th Acton. Moore & Burgess Webbing Co.; $10,000; 
Non Elastic Webbings in Cotton, Silk and Mercer- 
d; sell direct. 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan State Prison; H. 
installed plant for making 
12,000 Ibs. daily. (E) 

NEW JERSEY. 
Catterall Printing Co.; $50,000: Hon. Thos. 
J. Hillery, president; Fred C. Whitehead, treasurer; 
\dam Catterall, agent; Matthias C. Lokker, super- 
tendent; Calico Printing, Flag Cloth, Bunting and 
Other Decorations; print cloth 23 to 4 in. wide; 
I & Catterall, N. Y., s. agts. (S & W) 
rson. Arkwright Mfg. Co.; $25,000; John F. 
w, president and treasurer; Dyeing and 
f Cotton Piece Goods. (5S) 


NEW YORK. 
W. M. Sharp Co.; W. M. 


W. Shea, superintendent 
Crashes; sell direct; 432 


kson. 
irden; 
ipacity 


N. Armstrong, 
Binder Twine; 


Montville. 


avis 
Ros- 


Printing 


Sharp, 
and 
ring 


ghamton. 
rietor; J. 
Towels and 
nd 43 looms. 


pro- 
buyer: 
spindles 


Projected 
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Brooklyn. Zurich Silk 
St.; Silk Finishers. 
Lockport. Lockport Textile Co.: 
dent; Joseph Aldred, 
tendent; Linen 
rect. (Bl & F) 
Minetto. The 
erected; plant 
removed here 

Cloth Co. 

New York. Smith 
president; Gus H. 
ing. 

Troy. Wynantskill Mfg. Co.: $50,000; 
ray, president; Wm. D. Mahoney, 
Nolan, secretary; Mercerize Yarns 
Specialties. 


Finishing Co., 33-37 Bethune 
John 
igent 


Goods; 36 


Aldred, presi- 
and superin- 
looms; sell di- 


treasurer, 
and Union 
(E & 8) 

Minetto-Meriden Co.; new building 
of the Meriden Curtain Fixture Co 
and consolidated with Minetto Shad 


& Uhlig; 
Uhlig, 


$15,000; Carroll D. Smith 
Jr., treasurer; Silk Finish- 


Mur- 
John 
Knit 


Edward F. 
treasurer; 
and Make 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

Burlington. Burlington Dye Works; D. E. Sellers, 
secretary and treasurer; B. L. Boland, superintend 
ent; Dyeing and Finishing Hosiery. (S) 

Tryon. Pacolet Finishing Co.; $125,000; John F. Wil- 
cox, president and buyer: H. E. Stillwell, treasurer; 
Dyeing ani Finishing Hosiery (for Skyland Hosiery 
Co. and Tryon Hosiery Co.); capacity 2,500 Ibs. per 
day. 


OHIO. 
Piqua. Piqua Dyeing & Bleaching Co.; $20,000; 
M. Ranken, president and treasurer; 
Bleaching Knitted Cloth. (8S) 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Lansdowne. Hall, Wm. & Co.; Union Huck Towels, 
in addition to shoddy plant; 3 looms; buy 10 to 2% 
warp, 8 spun cotton and 14 tow linen yarn. 

Philadelphia. Hagar Hosiery Finishing Works, O St., 
above Westmoreland; Finishing Hosiery; W. Hagar, 
buyer. 

Philadelphia. 
Schiller St., 
Woolen and 


David 
Dyeing and 


Ideal Dye Works; 
below Richmond; 

Jute Yarns; capacity 6,000 lbs. per day. 

Philadelphia Keystone Finishing Works; Hiram E. 
Perry, proprietor; Womrath and Tackawanna Sts.; 
Nappers, Dyers and Printers of Cotton Goods: 6 
dyeing, 1 printing and 8 napping machines; 1 tenter 
frame; Hiram E. Perry, buyer; office, 1002 Van Dyke 
St. (S) 

Philadelphia. Schweigart Bros., Tioga 
Sts.; Dyeing Cotton Skein Yarns; 
per day; Albert Schweigart, buyer. 

Wilkesbarre. The Wyoming Yarn Co.; 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Coning Yarns. 


John Greany; 
Dyeing Cotton, 


and Aramingo 
capacity 2,000 Ibs. 


Mercerizing, 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence. Rhea Yarn Co., Willard Ave.: office 28 
No. Main St.; W. S. Hodgson, agent; Special Yarns 
for Braild, Plush, Knitting, Weaving and Embroidery 
from Ramie Fiber. 


Industries. 


Under this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of construction, or which in all probability 
soon will be, but are not sufficiently far advanced to be properly identified in the list of new mills. 


COTTON. 


GEORGIA. 
Ballground. Ballground Cotton Mills, The; A. J. 
Lovelady, president; C. M. Wafford, vice president; 
Trederick A. Abbott, general manager and superin- 
tendent; (D); 10,000 spindles; 200 looms. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Vorcester. Worcester Wadding Mfg. Co.; 
Solod, Nathan Pemstein, interested. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Cotton Yarns; 20 to 30s soft; 5,000 


$3,000; A. 


Vass. Cameron, A.; 
spindles. 

Zehulon. Archibald Meldrum; interested in organizing 
ompany with capital stock of $100,000 to erect plant 
for making hosiery yarns. 


TEXAS. 


Colorade. B. N. Barrett interested in company pro- 
posed; capital $150,000; 5,000 ring spindles; 150 looms; 
Sheetings; steam. 


WOOLEN. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Allendale. H. A. Kirby and Geo. Darsie; interested 
‘in new company to operate old Allendale Mill; will 
install about 2,000 spindles. 

Pawtucket. Tamarack Co.; 
Fabrics; 100 looms; Wm. 
shaw reported interested. 


$100,000: 
P. Wood 


Weaving 


and 


Textile 
John Hen- 





Important Changes. 


COTTON. 


MARYLAND. 

Dickeyvill Ashland Mfg. Co.; under new manage- 
ment; $210,000; J. Hurst Purnell, president; J. ¢ . Wil- 
merding, Jr., treasurer; Wellington Sears & Co., S. 
agts. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
oston. American Circular Loom Co. (F 
Chelsea, burned; established new 
Cambridg« 

Lowell. Meyer, John C. & Co., 1449-9 Middlesex St : 
F. Hl. Safford, superintendent; Spool Cotton and Silk, 
all kinds: bleach, dye and finish; steam; sell direct; 
buy all kinds and numbers, 4s to 120s cotton; 77 Sum- 
mer St Boston. Plant removed from Jamaica 
Plain (Boston) 

North Graftor P William 
ganization takes over Wm 
James Paton, president; 
igent and superintendent. 5 Ss 

Stoughton. Braiding Co.; John W. Wood 
treasurer and general manager; Elastic Webs and 
Cords; 1/ narrow looms; 3 braiders; sell direct; buy 
cotton, silk and mercerized yarns from 50/2 to 19/3. 
(Removed plant from Chelsea.) 


rmerly at 
plant at North 


Company; new or- 
Paton, Ltd.; $50,000; 
Robert Officer, treasurer, 


Chelsea 


NEW JERSEY. 
Franklin Narrow Fabric Co.; 


$50,000; Hugh 
t; James Franklin, tre 


Cavlor, preside: isurer; Harry 
4. Taylor, general manager and buyer; successors to 
Stokes & Taylor Co. 


NEW YORK. 

rouveneur. International Lace Co.; $400,000; Geo. E. 
Lackey, president; new company organized to oper- 
te plant formerly run by International Lace Mfg. 
(o.; additional looms installed. 

Stuyvesant Falls. Collins Bag Co. ($4 White St., New 
York City); $100,000; J. R. Collins, president; C. H. 
Landon, treasurer; R. H. Plass, superintendent; 
operate plant formerly run by Van Alen Cotton 

Mills: 10,000 ring, 5,200 mule spindles and 400 looms; 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte Chadwick-Hoskins Co., The, Inec.; capital 
stock 33,000,000; consolidates Dover Yarn Mills, Chad 
wick Mfg. Co., Hoskins Mills and Louise Mills; elec 
trical equipment installed in Mills 2, 1 and 4; about 
$40,0) expended. 

Kings Mountain. Anna Cotton Mills, The; $95,000; re 
organization Crowder Mountain Cotton Mill; J. 8. 
Maunevy, president. 

Mt. Holly. Mt. Holly Cotton Mills; $50,000; A. P. 
Rhyne, president; Henry A. Rhyne, treasurer; takes 
over Mt Holly Cotton Mills and Albion Cotton Mills 
Co., previously run with A. P. Rhyne, proprietor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philacelphia. Royle, Geo. & Co.; formerly Royle & 
Campbell 
Wilkesbarre De Luxe Textile Co., 477 Horton St.; 
Arthur Clifford, president; G. Woodall, secretary 
ind treasurer; Alfred Clifford, manager and buyer; 
Laces and Veilings; 6 looms; (Bl & F); (S); buy 50/2 
to 18/2 cotton; succeed Star Lace Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Richmond Lace Works; $230,000; Chas. F. 
president; Justin N. Morse, treasurer and 
; new company, taking over plant of Alton 


x. Co. 
Bellefont Webbing Co.; $20,000; F. W. 
rillinghast, president; G. F. Phillips, treasurer; J. 


Grimshaw, 
ying Co 
Pawtucket. Slater Mfg. Co., The; incorporated with 
‘apital stock $400,000; Frank «A. Sayles, president; 


superintendent; succeeds Brindle Web 


Wm. H. Harriss, treasurer; J. T. Kirk, superint 
ent; reorganization Slater Cotton Co. 

Providence. Rubdry Towel Co.; $100,000; Horac: 
Kimbail, president; H. Earle Kimball, treasurer 
plant removed here; formerly at Worcester. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Gaffney. Hamrich Mills; new name adopted by 
Merrimac Mills. 


WOOLEN. 


CANADA. 
Nova Scotia, GClendyer. Hopewell Woolen Mills; « 
solidated with McDonald Bros.; operated as Gle: 
ver Woolen Mills, Ltd.; $40,000 capital stock. 


MAINE, 
Sanford. Coodall Worsted Co.; $1,000,000; new corpo 


tion consolidating Goodall Worsted Co. and Mai 
Alpaca Ce. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. Merchants’ Wool Scouring Co., The; $21, 
new corporation to operate Boston Wool Scour 
Co.’s plant, F. V. Prior, manager. 

Farnumisville. Excelsior Mills; purchased by S. Slate 
& Sons: now known as Wuskanut Mill. 

Hinsdale. Hinsdale Woolen Mills; $50,000; James M 
Morrison, president; John J. Hennessy, treasurer 
takes over plant of Hinsdale Woolen Co.; Wool 
Blankets. 

South Royalston. Whitney, Geo., Woolen Co.; plant 
now controlled by American Woolen Co. 

West Stoughton. Stoughton Mills, Inc.; incorporated 
with capital $75,000; take over plant of Stought 
Mills; Wool Shoddies. 

Winchester. 3acon Felt Co.; 
Works; W. D. Smith, 
agent and treasurer. 


formerly 
president; 


3Zacon F* 
Dwight Smith 


NEW YORK. 
Auburn. Golden Fleece Blanket Co.’s Mill; leased ar 
operated by John W. Rice, manufacturing Blanket 
Jamestown. Acme Worsted Mills; $150,000; Geo. B 
Pitts, president; C. N. Bargar, treasurer; Irving 
Broadhead, superintendent; reorganization of th 
Greenwood Worsted Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia. Delaine Mills, Inc.: new name adopted 
by the Maynard Mills Co., manufacturing Fine Wor- 
sted Fabrics. ‘ 

Philadelphia. Unity Worsted Co.; $100,000; takes over 
and operates plant of Unity Woolen & Worsted Co 
Jasper and Orleans Sts. 

Philadelphia. West End Woolen Mills, 64th and Sout 
Sts.;: Jos. D. Murphy, president; Edw. V. Murphy, 
secretary and treasurer; Samuel Rigby, superintend 
ent; operate plant formerly run by H. S. Henry 


RHODE ISLAND. 

sristol. Namquit Woolen Co.; new company organ- 
ized to continue Namquit Worsted Mills; J. Harv 
Merrill in charge; M. T. and J. L. Rubinstein, 349 
Broadway, N. Y., interested. 

Hope Valley. Locustville Woolen Co.; $60,000; Henry 
D. Bailey, president; Edwin M. Canfield, secretary 
and treasurer; new company operating plant for- 
merly run by Youngman & Hammond. 

Providence. Norway Worsted Co.; formerly know 
as Hodgson Worsted Co.; Worsted Yarns. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Western Worsted Mills; $25,000; F. M 
Weinhold, president; W. G. Hays, treasurer; John 
Vicks, superintendent; Men’s Wear; new compan) 
organized to operate plant formerly run by Kass- 
mann Worsted Co. 





MILL CONSTRUCTION 


KNIT. 


ALABAMA. 


tsviile Huntsville Knitting Co.; 
formerly known as The Rowe 


new corpora- 
Knitting Co. 


CANADA. 


rio, Brantford. Brantford sold to 
ipman Holton Co. 

tarie, Stratford. Stratford Knitting Co.; 
ited as R. M. Ballantyne, 


ilding 


Hosiery Co.; 


incorpo- 
Ltd.; moved to new mill 


GEORGIA. 
\ Gavin Mfg. Co., The; formerly 
Hosiery Mill, Inc.; addition to be made to plant and 
new knitting machines and 3 ribbers installed; 
o finishing plant; hitherto made in the 
grey. 
ton. Eagle Hosiery 
lton Knitting Mills; 
gle Hosiery Mills. 


igusta. 


J. J. Tyler's 


goods 


Mills; bought out 
consolidated under 


plant of 
name olf 


ILLINOIS. 
} 


hwartz Knitting Co.; re 
make 


moved plant her 
High Grade Sweaters. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Knitting Mill; Nathan Cohen; 50 
formerly plant of Cohen & Marku at 


vark. Hssex 
Johnson St.; 
Philadelphia. 
Newark. Morgan Knitting Mills; H. T. 
W. T. Russell, proprietors; All Kinds of Sweater 
Coats, Automobile Coats, Knit Vests; 24 flat knitting 
nd 12 sewirg machines (Formerly D. E. Knit 


Goods Co.) 


Morgan and 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn. Co-operative Knitting Mills; E. C. 
man, proprietor; formerly operated by 
berg; 4 new machines installed. 
rooklyn. International Knitting Mills; Samuel 
roprietor; changed name from National 
Mills. 
Oklyn. 


Seiger- 
Chas. Gun- 
Ash, 
Knitting 
Rodney Knitting Co.; 


removed plant to 


Hamilton, N. Y¥ 


Highland. Highland Knitting Mill; 
Shantz, president and treasurer; company 
operate plant formerly run by J. K. 


$20,000; Philip 
organized 
Mueller. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Hosiery Mills; successors to Enfield 
added 12 new knitting machines; total 


Enfield. Enfield 
<nitting Mil!s; 
”) machines. 

Tarboro. Wilson & Dawson Hosiery Mills; Ladies’ 

Hosiery. (Formerly Wah Rhee Hosiery Co.’s mill.) 

iughan. Vaughan Hosiery Mills Co.; reorganized; 

ew machinery equipment installed; 176 latch needlk 
ysiery. 


OHIO. 

Cleveland. Keetch Knitting Co.; $530,000; 
Keetch, president; C. A. Raven, vice 
C, Clark, secretary and treasurer; 
Knitting Co. 


William I. 
president; H 
succeeds Raven 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bernville Gruber, D. F.; plant 
Reading. 
Doylestown. 


formerly located at 
Sheatz, Harvey O.; 
merly run by Doylestown Hosiery Co 

Hawley. The Julius Brandes Mfg. Co. (Paterson, 
N. J.); purchased controlling interest in U. S. Knit- 
ting Mills Co 

Philadelphia. Amherst Knitting Co., 
and Boudinot St.; removed plant to 


purchased plant for- 


Allegheny Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Philadelphia. Atlantic Hosiery 
adopted by Lazowick Bros., proprietors. 

Philadelphia. The Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. and 
Brown Knitting Co.; plant to be merged and located 
at Hancock and Westmoreland Sts., location of the 
Brown-Moore Co. 

Philadelphia. Engle, Louis & Bro.; now operate un- 
der name of the Lebro Knitting Mills; also added 
10 new knitters; 2 sleevers; 2 body frames and a 
new 16-spindle winder. 

Reading. Barto & Matz; operate plant 
as S. & M. Hosiery Co. 


Mills; new name 


formerly run 


SILK. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Armor Silk Co., The; formerly Fishkin Silk 


Paterson. 
Co. 
Paterson. East Side Throwing Mills; operate 
formerly run by Miller Throwing Co 
Paterson. Tynan Throwing Co.; $30,000; Le 
Tynan, president and treasurer; Henry J 
manager; J. W. Post, superintendent; 
Throwing; 6,000 spindles. 
deceased.) 


plant 


ynard J. 
Tynan 
Commsision 
(Succeeds J. E. Tynan, 


NEW YORK. 
Auburn. Auburn Silk Mill; 
Kidney & Brigden Co.: $12,000: T. H 
president; R. S. Kidney, treasurer 
ent; operate 40 looms, on Dress Silks 
New York. Reiling, David & Schoer a 
dissolved; now Reiling & Schoe: 
New York. tosenberg, Win. J., 35 E. 2th 
holstery Trimmings; sell direct; formerly 
Williams, Son & Co. 


reorganization of The 
Garrett, Jr., 


and superintend- 
tnership 


St.; Up- 
plant of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lowell. Jamaica Dye & Bleach Works, 1449-95 Mid- 
dlesex St.; John Connor, superintendent; Bleach and 
Dye Cotton Skein Yarns; steam; firm, buyers; Bos- 
ton office, 77 Summer St. (Plant formerly located 
at Jamaica Plain, Boston.) 
Millbury. National Crash Mfg. Co.; 
of the U. 8S. Linen Co.); $50,000; C. L. F. Coburn, 
president; Stanley W. C. Downey (45 Milk St., Bos- 
ton), treasurer; S. L. Gabriel, treasurer; S. E. 
Benjamin, superintendent. 


(formerly plant 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Meredith. Atlas Linen Corporation; Thos. Allen (Bos- 
ton), president; Louis McCarthy (Boston), treas- 
urer; B. S. Clarke, agent, superintendent and buyer; 
W. H. Burgess & Co., N. Y. s. agts.; new company 
to operate Atlas Linen Co.’s plant. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Camden. Jos. Hussong Co.; 
takes over Camden Dye Works; Jos. 
prietor. 
Paterson. The A. H. 
Twines, Yarns and 
Granite Mill. 


$25,040; incorporation 


Hussong, pro- 


Hart Co. 


(New York): 
Threads; 


removed 


Linen 
plant to 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Mifflintown. Novelty Print Works; formerly at 
Philadelphia; removed to this place; also added ex- 
tracting and discharge work of hosiery. 

Philadelphia. True Shape Hosiery Co., Jasper and 
Thayer Sts.; formerly known as Blood Mfg. Co. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


COTTON, 


ALABAMA, 
ers’ Mfg. Co.; 
ew afdition built, 160 
1ipment installed. 


ipital increased to 
> 


feet long, 3 stories 


CONNECTICUT. 
Danielson Cotton Ce.; 

IW feet, 2 stories; 

lletown. R 

feet, under construction; 100 

idded, 

New Haven. Narrow Fabric Corporation; new 3-story 
rick builcing erected 200 by 68 feet. 

Plainfield. Lawton Mills Corporation; new building, 

200 by 180 feet, under construction; will in- 


stall 24,000 new spindles and 500 looms 


new brick building 
install 200 new looms. 

Mfg. Co., The; addition 110 by 
new looms to be 


issell 


} etories 


GEORGIA. 


Mill; rebuilt dye 
hinery; also erected 


plant and 
new 


erton. Swift’s Cotton 
juipped with new ma 
warehouse. 

mpton. Hampton Cotton Mills; capital 
creased to $150,000; new addition 75 by 250 feet; 
,.dditional spindles put in—total, 10,000 spindles. 

Grange Unity Cotton Mills; to erect new 
No. 2 for purpose of large surplus ack 
ted. 


stock in- 

4,000 

mill 

using umu- 
ILLINOIS. 

Western Thread & Dye Works; 


1.dded machinery in bieaching depart 


MAINE. 
Warp Mills; erecting 


feet, for future use 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
dam Plunkett, W. C. & Sons; new machinery in- 
stalled for wet twisting, cone, tube and skein wind 
ng and m yarns for thread manufa 
lackstone. Mfg. Co.; installed eight new 


iking } turers 
Blackstone 
spinning frames. 
hels« Martin, T. & Bro., Mfg. Co.; new mil 
rected, 10 by & feet, 2 stories; 3) new looms in- 
led. 

River. Borden, Richard 
built and 7,700 spindles added 
‘all River. New England Cotton Yarn Coa: 

ombs installed for 100,000 lbs. yarn weekly; 
goods entirely. 

River. Flint Mills; 
Buliough pickers. 

ill River. Sagamore Mfg. Co.; 
ng ordinary grade cotton goods; 
nstalled 
iwrence 


Mfg. Co.; additio 


new 


Dept. 17; 


will run 


installed 14 new Howard & 
new mill for mak- 
50,000 spindles to b 


Pacific Mills; 
replaced 
Lapworth, Wm 


change in ird 
with new 
& Sons Co.; 


room; all 
1 machinery 
Milford. 
ms 
New Bedford 
ind concrete 


added 18 new 


Corp.; one-story brick 


Dartmouth Mfg. 
7 by 68 feet, for carding 


building, 13 
lepartment. 
New Bedford Potomska Mills; 
by 299 feet, saw tooth roof 
linery removed from old 

electricity 

Webster Slater, S. & Son, Inc.; new weave 
under construction, 133 by 460 feet, 2 stories 
Vinchendon. White, N. D. & Sons; new mill, 304 by 
4 feet, stories; to install 224 looms. 


new weave shed, 344 
capacity 2,600 looms; ma 
building; equipped with 


shed 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Exeter. Exeter Mfg. Co.; 
KO) new looms 
Newmarket Newmarket Mfg C¢ 
flat rds and % 62-inch looms. 


replaced old machines with 


.; added ® 45-inch 


NEW JERSEY. 

May’s Landing. May’s Landing Water Power C 
457 new Draper looms installed, replacing old o1 
Millville. Millville Mfg. Co.; replaced 644 old loom 

with new Draper locms; total of 1,067. 


NEW 
Le Roy. Le Roy Cctton 


150 feet, for yarns; 
combing machines. 


YORK. 
Mills; new addition, 48 | 
new machinery added, includi 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


East Durham. Durham Cotton Mfg. Co.; new boile 
and engine house; 6 high pressure boilers installed 
ind one compound engine 750 h. p.; also built reser 
voir 1,500,000 gallons capacity. 

Henderson. Harriet Cotton Mills; building No. 
about 12,000 spindles to be installed. 

Hillsboro. Eno Cotton Mills; new weave 
dye house erected; installed 200 new looms. 

Mt. Airy. Laurel Bluff Cotton Mills; J. L. 
installed 2,000 new spindles. 

Salisbury. Vance Cotton Mills; Warps and 
addition 40 by 30 feet, for warper room; 
beam and ball warpers. 

Shelby. Shelby Cotton Mills; added 6,500 new spinnins 
spindles and 2,500 twisters. 

Spray. Rhode Island Co.; 
making cotton blankets. 


2 Mil 
shed and 
Brown 


Yarns 
installed 


added 48 new looms for 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Alvion. Valley Falls Co.; new mill, 73 by 100 feet, 
stories; 1,500 new spindles and a number of looms 
to be installed. 

Shannock. Columbia Narrow Fabric Co.; new 1-stor 
addition, 144 by 54 feet erected: 6 new looms in 
stalled. 

Woonsocket. 
placing old 


Manville 


ones. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Clinton. Clinton Cotton Mills; new 
125 by 350 fet, 5 stories; installed 
steam engine. 

Fountain Inn. Fountain Inn Mfg. Co.; capital stock 
increased to $300,0 from $200,000; added 5,000 new 
spindles and 300 Draper looms, giving total of 15,000 
spindles and 460 looms. 

Greenwood. Greenwod Cotton 
15,000 spindles in No. 1 Mill. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Oriental Rug Co.; addition to plant, in 
new looms. 


Co.; added 140 new cards, re- 


building erected 
new 2,000 h. | 


Mills; propose adding 


Martinsburg. 
cluding 10 


WOOLEN. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Staffori. Phoenix Woolen Co.; new card room built 
54 by 82 feet, 1 story, brick; added 5 new sets cards 
48 by © inch 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. Fall City Woolen Mills: 
ton & Knowles looms. 

MAINE, 

Foxcroft. Mayo & Sons; new mill erected 110 by 60 
feet, 4 stories; also replaced old water wheels with 
two new ones. 


added 2 Cromp- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol. Kauffman, W. H.; rebuilt plant destroyed by 
fire; new equipment put in. 7 f 

Clinton. Bigelow Carpet Co.; new weave shed, 327 by 
89 feet, 5 stories, brick; electric power. 

Fitchburg. Shirreff’s Worsted Co.; new building, 184 
7. feet, 1 story, saw tooth roof; 24 new looms 
added. 
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Lawrence. Marshall Worsted Co.; added 8 new looms. 

Lawrence. Selden Worsted Mill; 8 new looms added, 
total of 36. 

Lawrence. Washington Mills (American Woolen 
Co.); new dyehouse, 530 by 111 feet, 1 story, with 
ell 108 by 20 feet. 

Monson. Ellis, A. D.; new mill, 6 by 120 feet, 3 
stories, with ell 40 by 72 feet; to install 6 sets. 

North Adams. Mayflower Worsted Mills; added 25 
new looms, 

North Adams. Waterhouse & Howard; 
new spindles and 20 looms. 

South Barre. Barre Wool Combing Co., 
hydro-electric plant, 350 h. p. 


MICHIGAN. 


faton Rapids. Horner Bros.; new building erected, 
\) by 75 feet; enlargement to carding and spinning 
departments. 


added 2,000 


Ltd.; new 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


filton. Carter, A. D.; erected new dye house and 
also aided 480 new woolen spindles. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Passaic. Forstmann-Huffmann Co.; new boilers 
added and a filter plant, capacity 1,800,000 gallons; 
new spinning mill, 500 by 400 feet, and weave shed, 
400 by 680 feet, under construction. 

Trenton. Princeton Worsted Mills; add 24 new looms, 
increasing to 100. 


NEW YORK. 
New York. Rosenblatt & Myers, 242 Canal St.; pur- 
enased plant formerly run by New Jersey Shawl 
Co., Paterson, N. J.; total of 14 looms. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Kernersville. Crews Mfg. Co.; increased size of dye 
house for purpose of putting in 1 new set cards and 
4 looms. 


OHIO. 


leveland. Forest City Woolen Mills Co, The; $200,000 
preferred $250,000 common stock; company operates 
branch mill at Zanesville and Dresden, O., formerly 
The Kapner Bro. and Duga Hosiery Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Aston Mills. May Mfg. Co., The; new dyeing machin- 
ery installed for dyeing cotton and yarns. 

Philadelphia. Beswick & Clay; added 1,000 new spin- 
dies. 

Philadelphia. Collins & 
1dded 54 new looms. 
Philadelphia. Overbrook Carpet Co., S®th St. and 

Lancaster Ave.; rebuilt plant damaged by fire. 

*hiladelphia. Prudential Worsted Mills, Wayne Junc- 

tion; added 30 new !ooms. 

Philadelphia. Raglin Handcraft Mills; E. C. Beetem 
& Son, proprietors; Jefferson and Phillips Sts.; John 
G. Dietz, superintendent; Cloth and Rag Rugs, Cur- 
tains, Couch Covers and Rag Carpets; 34 looms; sell 
direct; C. G. Beetem, buyer; buys 2/8, 3/8, 4/8, 5/8, 44 
cotton and jute yarn; steam; branch of mill at Car- 
lisle, Pa. 


Aikman Co., Manayunk; 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Washington. Livingston Worsted Co.; addition built 
to mill and 10 new C. & K. looms added. 

Woonsocket. Lowland Worsted Co.; new mill under 

construction; expect to install Bradford system; 

4,000 new spindles. 


KNIT. 


ALABAMA, 
Fort Payne. Fiorence Hosiery Mills; 


added 50 new 
machines. 


CANADA. 

Ontario, Clinton. Clinton Knitting Co.; capital stock 
increased from $25,000 to $50,000; new building, 30 by 
60 feet, 2 stories; dyehouse and finishing room; added 
machinery for making heavy worsted hose and half 
hose 
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GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. Atlanta Hosiery Mills; rebuilt plant de- 
stroyed by fire; new equipment installed, 107 knitting 
and 5 sewing machines; Men's and Women’s Ho- 
siery. 


INDIANA, 
Fort Wayne. Wayne Knitting Mills; addition 40 by 20 


feet built; 9 new full fashioned machines added to 
equipment. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Dover. Guenther, Paul; added 10 new fine gauge full 
fashioned machines. 

Paterson. Paterson Knitting Works: J. 
proprietor: Ladies’ and 
Sweaters; erected new 
story, 5th Ave. 

Vineland, Ellis 


J. Schaerer, 

Men’s Wool and Worsted 
building, 125 by 18 feet, 1 
and River St. 


Hosiery Co. (office 533 Market St., 


Phila.); added 36 more knitting machines. 


NEW YORK. 

Valatie. Harder Mfg. Co.; capital stock increased to 
$250,000 from $175,000; contemplate changing name to 
Harder Mills. 

Waterfcrd. Kavanaugh Knitting Co.; an addition 
under way; new mill, 229 by 105 feet, 3 stories, under 
way for making yarns, 19 to 34, for own use, surplus 
to be sold; also cotton warehouse, 100 by 100 feet, 
under construction; 10,000 spindles to be installed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hizh Point. Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc.; installed 
100 new Knitting machines in No. 3 Mill. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland. Mentor Knitting Mills Co., The; (Mentor) 
Branch Mill; finishing: 50 sewing machines. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Birdsboro. Beyer, W. B. & Sons; addition built, 26 
by 55 feet. 2 1/2 stories; first floor for sewing, press- 
ing and packing room; second, knitting; added 10 
new knitting machines. 

Clifton Heights. Columbus Knitting Mills; 
new Paxton & O’Neil knitters. 

Dauberville. Colonial Hosiery Mill; T. L. Sedel of 
Reading: Branch Mill; 20 machines established here. 

Ephrata. Reading Underwear Co., Reading; estab- 
lished branch mill at Ephrata; 6 knitting and 5 sew- 
ing machines. 

Nazareth. The Kraemer Hosiery Co.; 3-story addi- 
tion, 42 by 56 feet, built to plant; installed 12 new 
full fashioned knitting machines. 

Philadelphia Aberle, H. C. & Co.; additional full 

fashioned knitting machines installed, increasing to 

29 

Philadelphia. 
plant, 2555 
merly 
moved, 

Philadelphia. 
Machines 

Philadelphia. Diamond Knitting Mills, 138 N. &th St.; 
re-equipped plant for making Men’s Fine mercerized 
Half Hose and Knitted Scarfs; formerly made 
Caps, Toques and Shawls. 

Philadelphia. Miller & Sons Co., 58d St. and West- 
minster Ave.; added 40 latch needle knitters; 18 
loopers; make Men’s and Women’s Fine Lisle and 
Mercerized hose. 

Philadelphia. Reliable Hosiery Co., Front and Le- 
high Ave.; added machinery for making Men’s High 
Grade Half Hose; total equipment, 58 knitters. 

Philadelphia. Roxboro Hosiery Mills; removal to new 
quarters, 2011 East Arizona St.; enlarged plant and 
increased output. 

Philadelphia. Standard Hosiery Co.; new mill, 38 by 
147 feet, erected; installed spinning plant, 7,000 ring 
spindles; also picker house, 37 by 40 feet, and boiler 
house, 53 by 40 feet. 

Reading. Berkshire Knitting Mills; new dye house for 
purpose of doing their dyeing; also added more full 
fashioned knitting machines. 

Slatington. The Slatington Knitting Co., Ltd.; take 
A plant formerly run by the K. & K. Knitting 
Mills. 


added 20 


Boyle, A. & 
Fairhill St.; 
located at 


Bro.; 
finishing 
Palethorp and 


addition built to 
department for- 
Oxford Sts., re- 


Clarke & Baker; added §# more knitting 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Lumb Knitting Co.; new building erected, 
194 by 98 feet; removed plant from old mill. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Spartanburg. Crescent Mfg. Co.; new spinning plant 
installed in the mill. 
Walhalla. Oconee Knitting Mill; increased capital 
stock to $50.000; added 100 more knitting machines. 
Gee eer 


TENNESSEE. 


Clinton. Magnet Knitting Mills; new dye house, 4 
by 75 feet, one story, brick; old dye house used for 
finishing room. 


VERMONT. 


Bennington. Vermont Hosiery 
added 40 new machines. 


VIRGINIA. 


Portsmouth. Parker Hosiery Mill; new knitting mill, 
60 by 160 feet, 2 stories; dye house, 40 by 115 feet, 2 
stories; boiler and engine house, W by & feet: 
equipped with electricity; Bethel Mill discontinued 
and plant consolidated in above new building. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Everwear Hosiery Co.; new mill build- 
ing erected and plant removed to same; added 50 
new knitting machines. 


& Machinery Co.; 


SILK. 


CANADA. 


Ontario. Toronto. Canadian Silk Co., Ltd.; rebuilt 
plant destroyed by fire; added manufacture of Pull 
Straps, Non Elastic Webbing and Electrical Tape; 
absorbed plant of Canada Webbing Co., Ltd. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Putnam. Hammond, Knowlton & Co.; new _ boiler 
house, 48 by 25 feet; new dye house, 110 by 30 with 
wing © by 32. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Holyoke. Skinner, William, Mfg. Co.; new 4-story 


mill, 6 by 34 feet, under construction; to install 
15,000 spindles and 400 looms. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hackettstown. Ashley, W. H., Silk Co.; rebuilt plant 
destroyed by fire and equipped with same amount of 
machinery. 

Netcong. Wm. H. Ashley Silk Co. (Hackettstown); 
new mill under construction at this place. 

Passaic. Gera Mills; installed 150 new looms. 

Phillipsburg. Continental Silk Mills, The; new mill 
erected here; plant at Paterson to be removed here 
when lease expires. 

Wharton. Singleton Silk Mfg. Co.; purchased old 
2oss Silk Mills at this place and will operate; 
throwing. 


NEW YORK. 


Olean. The Feder Silk Throwing Co.; added 5,,000 new 
spindles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia. Maurer, F. W. & Sons Co.; erected 3- 
story addition, 99 by 108 feet. 

Scranton. Ashley Silk Co.; new addition to plant, 8 
by 48 feet: 6,000 new spindles. 

Sunbury. Susquehanna Silk Mills; added 200 looms; 
total of 1,000 looms. 

Wilkesbarre. Bamford Bros. (Paterson, N. J.); estab- 
lished branch mill here: Ribbons; J, W. Dawson, su- 
perintendent. 

Wilkesbarre. Empire Silk Co. (Paterson, N. J.); es- 
tablished branch mill at Woodbury St., near Oxford; 
Mr. Becker, superintendent: Broad Silks; 48 looms. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Central Falls. Waypoyset Mfg. Co.; new addition, 112 
by & feet, erected to mill buiMing. 
VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria. Bliss Silk Throwing Co.; added 1,500 new 


spindles. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Covington. Overman & Schrader Cordage Co., Th 
added manufacture of all kinds Manila and Sisal 
Cordage. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fall River. American Printing Co.; enlarged t} 
power plant; added 10 new boilers, making total 
51; alsc built aew chimney 175 feet high. 

Fitchburg. Houghton Web Co.; added 28 new loon 


NEW JERSEY. 

Camden. Lees, Henry C.; formerly at Philadelphi 
Gas Hose; 30 braiders. 

Paterson. Gaede, Robt.; large addition erected, 8 | 
140 feet, brick; installed new Hungerford & Ter 
filter, 120,000 gallons capacity. 

Paterson. Kearns Bros., Shady and Wood Sts.; new 
filter of 1,000,000 zallons installed. 

Paterson. Weidmann Silk Dyeing Co.; new dye plant, 
400 by 150 fect, 1 story, with new machine shop and 
boiler house under construction. 


NEW YORK. 


Chadwicks. Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co.; capit 
stock increased for new boiler plant installed an 
new patent brick chimney with complete system to 
utilize all exhaust. 

Newburgh. Newburgh Bleachery; New concrete stee! 
addition erected; mercerizing machinery installed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Burton. Dyeing Co.; equipment installed for Extract 
ing, Printing and Finishing Hosiery; capacity 1,0 
dozen per day. 

Philadelphia. Ideal Hosiery Printing Co., 1% E. Har- 
mon S8t.; equipped plant for dyeing hosiery. 

Reading. Reading Dyeing Co.; new addition 45 by 7 
feet; new machinery installed. 


en 


PERSONALS. 


Mr. T. H. S. Cone, formerly with the Cannon 
Mills, has opened an office at 77 Worth St. and 
will in the future sell cotton yarns as direct mill 


agent. Mr. Cone has completed arrangements 
with the Linn Mills Co., of Landis, N. C.. and with 
the Norwood Mfg. Co. of Norwood, N. C., t 
handle their products. Announcements concerning 
other accounts will be made after January 1. 

In this new venture, Mr. Cone will have the bes 
wishes of former associates and friends and h 
characteristic ability in this line, combined wit! 
ful! preparation to offer good merchandise and 
tre2t customers right, will undoubtedly make for 
full measure of success. 


The Allis-Chalmers Co. have appointed M. H 
Merrill as manager of their New England texti! 
department. He will have an office at 56 Congress 
St., Bostcn. For a number of years Mr. Merrill 
has been in charge of the New England textile 
business of the Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co 
and during that time has had marked success 11 
making electric installations. His new connectio1 
offers a wide field for Mr. Merrill’s textile know!l- 
edge of power plants and he will handle any kind 
of power plant installation, including electric 
steam or gas. 


J. M. Allen has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Richmond Hosiery Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He was formerly employed at 
the Vermont Hosiery & Machinery Company, Ben- 
nington, Vt. 
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M. Biddles, formerly overseer of finishing at 
Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 

cepted a similar position with the Peace Dale 
Mig. Company, Peace Dale, R. I. 


James E. Reynolds has accepted the position as 
esigner for the Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knox- 
lle, Tenn. He was formerly employed at C. L. 
Blanding & Company’s Mill, Providence, R. I. 
Chas. T. Hirst has accepted the position as ove 
seer of finishing of the night force at the C. A. 
Root Company, Uxbridge, Mass. He was for- 
ierly engaged at the Atlantic Mills, Providence, 
R. & 


Geo. A. Wilton, designer at the Stevens Mill 
North Andover, Mass., jor a number of years, has 
been promoted to a morse lucrative position at the 
Marland Mills, succeeding John C. Plummer. 


Joseph Back has accepted a position as master 
echanic at the Riverside Mills, Stafford, Conn. 


Chas. Cummings, dress tender at the Earnscliffe 
Mills, Providence, R. I., has been promoted to the 
position as overseer of the night force in the 


dressing department. 


M. N. Bulford has taken charge of the night 
force in the bleaching department at the Arnold 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 


James Cox, overseer of weaving at the Flint 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has resigned to accept 2 
similar position with the Arkwright Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 


Cornelius Sullivan, 
Arkwright Mills, 


overseer of weaving at the 
Fall River, Mass., has resigned. 


Harry Foster has been promoted to the position 
of general superintendent of the Jamestown Wor- 


sted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Albert Ingleson, formerly superintendent of the 
worsted department of the Lorraine Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., has accepted the position 
as superintendent of the Jamestown Worsted Mills, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Michael Behan, overseer of the cloth depart- 
ment at the Nottingham Mills, Providence, R. L., 
has resigned and William Woodrow, overseer of 
weaving, wiil take charge of the cloth room in con- 
nection with his other duties 


John Gilston has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Pierce Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., succeeding John Riley. 


Ellis Foster, overseer of the spinning depart- 
ment at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for 
the past eighteen years, has resigned. 


Arthur L, Willey, assistant 
the Grant Yarn Company, 
resigned. His successor is John Duffy, formerly 
boss spinner at that mill. The position made va- 
cant by Mr. Duffy’s promotion has been given to 
the second hand, Edward Bushey. 


superintendent of 
Fitchburg, Mass., has 


Arnold Taylor, second hand of the spooling and 
warping departments at the Whitman Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., has been promoted to the position 
as Overseer of ring spinning. 


Peter Fineran has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Wanskuck Company, Provi- 
dence. R. I. He comes from D. Goff & Sons, 
Pawtucket, R. LI. 


Geo. E. Morrison of Saco, Me., has been reap- 
pointed factory inspector for York Counts y, Me. 


_ Henry M. Harmsen, formerly engineer at the 
Stanley Woolen Company, Uxbridge, Mass., has 
taken a position as engineer at a rubber company 
at North Brookfield, Mass. 


Joseph Burgess, overseer of mule spinning at the 
Taber Mills, New Bedford, Mass.. has resigned 
and his successor is Isaac Heap, formerly second 
hand at the Bristol Mills. 


W. G. Rogers, designer at the Camden Woolen 
Company, Camden, Me., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. 


James Pringle was chosen second vice president 
of the United Textile Workers of America at their 
convention in Schenectady, N. Y., October 23d. 
John Golden of Fall River, Mass., was re-elected 
president. 

William J. Kerwin, superintendent of the Beacon 
Mfg. Company, New Bedford, Mass., was pre- 
sented with a companion chair, a reading lamp and 
smoker by the overseers under his employ, the oc- 
casion being his fifteenth wedding anniversary. 


J. F. Hamel has accepted the position as general 


second hand of the carding department at the B. 
B. & R. Knight Mills, Natick, R. I. He was for- 
merly at the Hebron Mills, Hebronville, Mass. 


Edward Nelson, superintendent of the W. M. 
Sharp Company, Binghamton, N. Y., has severed 
his connection with that company and returned to 
his home at Lowell, Mass. 


Geo. Wright, master mechanic at the Shetucket 
Company, Norwich, Conn., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Harold Pierce, bookkeeper at the 
Mills, Stafiord Springs, Conn., 
successor is Wim. Hanley, 


Thomas H. B 


Faulkner 
has resigned. His 
of Orcottville, Conn. 


roderick has accepted the position 
as overseer of burling and sewing at the Sutton 
Mills, North Andover, Mass. 


Edward Templeton, overseer of finishing at the 
Talcott Bros., Talcottville, Conn.. and Miss Char- 
lotte C. Frey were married in Broad Brook, Conn., 
recently 


Joseph Tattersall, overseer of 
Fiskdale Mills Company, Fiskdale, 
signed. 


weaving at the 
Mass., has re- 
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Christopher Gilligan, bookkeeper at the Daniel- 
son Cotton “ompany, Danielson, Conn., has sev- 
ered kis connection to accept a position at Ver- 

11 . 

Sales. 


A. J. Cox, overseer of spinning at the French 
River Textile Company, Mechanicsville, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


A. Reid, formerly of Kansas City, has been en- 
gaged as boss weaver at the Western Woolen 
Mills Company, Topeka, Kas. 


George M. Brewer has accepted the position as 
office manager for Chas. Chipman’s Sons, Easton, 
Pa. He was formerly in the employ of Wm. F. 


Taubel, Riverside, N. J. 


John Battye, formerly of the Oakland Woolen 
Company, Oakland, Me., has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing at the Sutton Mills, 
North Andover, Mass., succeeding Wm. Mc- 
Kinnon. 


John Werner, superintendent of the Broad 
Woolen Company, Broad Brook, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. He has 
been connected with this mill for fifteen years, the 
last three of which he has held the position as su- 
perintendent. 


Hector McConnell, for a number of years pay- 
master at the Totokett Mill, Occum, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the Danielson Cotton 
Company, Danielson, Conn. He was presented 
with a number of valuable cut glass articles by the 
help employed at the Totokett Mill, presentation 
speech being made by C. W. Perkins, the super- 
intendent. 


Frederick Topliff has accepted the position as 
paymaster of the Totokett Mill, Occum, Conn., 
succeeding Hector McConnell. He comes from 
Wauregan, Conn. 


E. L. Bridges succeeds J. C. Cole as overseer of 
the slashing room at the Hartsville Cotton Mills, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


George F. Shipp has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of a mill at Tifton, Ga. 


J. V. Thompason, overseer of weaving at the 
Glenn-Lowry Cotton Mills, Whitmire, S. C., has 
resigned and now represents the Skipper Sizing 
Company as traveling agent, Chester, S. C. 

J. C. Finley has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Fountain Inn Mig. Company, 


Fountain Inn, S. C. He will have charge of the 
Draper looms. 


John E. Shaw has re-entered the employ of the 
Steele’s Mill, Rockingham, N. C., as overseer of 
weaving. 

Cecil J. Joyner has accepted a position with the 
Oconee Knitting Mills, Walhalla, S.C. He comes 
from Des Moines, Ia. 


Daniel Schofield has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Jackson Fibre Company, 
Bemis, Tenn. He was formerly employed at New 
Orleans, La. 


S. L. McClure, overseer of carding and spinning 
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at the Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has 
signed to accept a similar position at Landis, N 


J. F. Knight has accepted the position as ov 


seer of carding at the Fidelity Mills, Charlot: 
B.C. 


C. J. Gault has accepted a position as overs: 
of spinning at the Highland Park Mill No. 1, Ch 
lotte, N. C. He comes from the Loray Mi 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Albert Louisfell, overseer of weaving at 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has accepted a simi 
position with the Otic Company of Ware, Mass. 
succeeding the late Geo. Robertson. 


John R. Marjerison has severed his connecti 
with F. A. Straus & Company, Trenton, N. J., a 
overseer of spinning to accept a position he { 
merly held with the Arlington Mills, Lawrenc: 
Mass. 


B. W. Washburn, overseer of dyeing at the Mer 
rimack Woolen Company, Lowell, Mass., has s 
ered his connection with that company. 


William McKinnon, overseer of dyeing at 
Sutton Mills, North Andover, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company to accept a sin 
ilar position with the Merrimack Woolen Con 
pany, Lowell, Mass., succeeding B. W. Washburn 


Thomas Smith, overseer of weaving at 
Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
severed his connection with that company. 


L. H. Love has accepted a position as oversee: 
of weaving at the Knoxville Woolen Mills, Kno» 
ville, Tenn. He was formerly employed at th 
Montrose Woolen Company, Woonsocket, R. | 


John Leonard has accepted the position as over 
seer of dyeing at the Oakland Woolen Company 
Oakland, Me. Was formerly employed at Amos 
Abbott & Company, Dexter, Me. 


James Riley, second hand in the wet finishing 
department at the Madison Woolen Company 
Madison, Me., has resigned and accepted a pos 
tion in charge of the gigging department at th: 
Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Jos. E. Pike, assistant superintendent and 
signer of the Mayo Woolen Company, Millbury 
Mass., has severed his connection with that con 
pany and it is reported has taken a position wit 
Cyrus G. Wood & Company, Quinapoxet, Mass 


Charles R. Newton has accepted the position 
assistant superintendent and designer at the May 
Woolen Company, Millbury. Mass. He was f 
merly employed at the Ray Mills, American 
Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass. 


G. W. Fields has accepted the position as super 
intendent of the Dexter, Richards & Son Con 
pany, Sugar River Mill, Newport, N. H. H 
comes from Monson, Mass. 


David MclIlvane has accepted a position in tl 
finishing department of the Cheney Bros. Mill 
South Manchester, Conn. He formerly held a p: 
sition as second hand in the finishing departme: 
at the Assawaga Company, Dayville, Conn. 









E. Alden Beers, for a number of years employed 
at the Bristol Mig. Company, Bristol, Conn., has 
resigned and will accept a position at New Haven. 


A. G. Sault has severed his connection with the 
Riverside Woolen Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn,, 
is overseer of weaving to accept a similar position 
t Byfield, Mass. 


George Foley, overseer of spinning at the Win- 
sted Silk Company, Winsted, Conn., has resigned 
to accept a more lucrative position with the Ham- 
mond & Knowlton Company, Putnam, Conn. 


William T. Godfrey, for several years second 
hand of the combing department at the Washing- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned to accept 

position as overseer at the Cleveland Worsted 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Michael Eno has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Fiskdale Mills Company, 
Fiskdale, Mass., succeeding Jos. Tattersall. 


Roy Sykes, assistant dyer at the Puritan Mills, 
American Woolen Company, Plymouth, Mass., has 
resigned. His successor is Clarence Cutler of the 
Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Edward Clegg has taken charge of ring spinning 
at the Dwight Mfg. Company, Chicopee, Mass. 


John McKemmie, overseer of carding at the 


Indian Orchard Company, Indian Orchard, Mass., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


Joseph Miller, overseer of carding at the Mor- 
rison Woolen Company, Dexter, Me., has resigned, 
to accept a similar position with the Amos Abbott 
Company, same town. 


Edward Hines, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., has accepted 
a similar position at the Montrose Woolen Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I. 


John J. Kelly has accepted the position as over- 
seer of twisting for the J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., in their thread mill. 
Dennis Ryan has accepted a position as overseer 
of ring spinning for the same company. 


Fred Jackson of the Burlington Mills, Winooski, 
Vt., has accepted the position as overseer of dye- 
ing at the Rosemont Dyeing Company, Woon- 
socket, R. 1. 


W. B. Morgan, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Odell Mills, Concord, N. C., has accepted a 
similar position at the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. 
C., succeeding D. D. Perry. 


M. L. Jonas has accepted the position as master 
mechanic at Yorkville, S. C. 


W. M. Abernathy has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Magnolia 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Lula Mill, King’s Mountain, N. C. 


George S. Payne, overseer of spinning at the 
Queen City Coiton Mills, Burlington, Vt., has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent 
to succeed Winthrop Parker. 


Wm. Illingsworth, several years overseer of 
spinning at he Franklin Yarn Company, Franklin, 
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Mass., has resigned to accept a position as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Saugus Mfg. Company, 
Saugus, Mass. 


R. A. Cook, treasurer of the Queen City Cot- 
ton Mills, Burlington, Vt., gave a banquet at the 
Van Ness House to the overseers of the mill in 
honor of G. S. Payne, the new superintendent. 


John F. McGuire, for a number of years over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Royal Mill, River- 
point, R. I., has severed his connection with that 
company. His successor is Daniel Key of Cen- 
tral Falls, R. L, who was formerly employed at 
the Pontiac Mills. 


C. A. Williamson has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at Fairbanks & Dorr, Guild, 
N. H. He comes from Hartford, Vt. 


Albert Hughes has accepted a position as loom 
fixer for the Saugus Mfg. Company, Saugus, Mass. 
He comes from Norwichtown, Conn. 


Sidney H. Little, styler for the Woskanut Mill, 
Farnumsville, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that company to accept a more responsible 
position as superintendent of C. A. Root & Com- 
pany, Uxbridge, Mass. 


Henry L. Stewart, overseer of finishing at the 
Bay State Worsted Company, Worcester, Mass. 
has severed his connection with that company to 
accept a similar position with the Belle Vue Mills, 
Clinton, Mass. 


Harry Whalen has accepted a position as de 
signer at the Woskanut Mills, Farnumsville, Mass. 
a position he held some time ago. He comes 
from Charlton City, Mass. 


Charles H. Fish, for fifteen years agent of the 
Cocheco Mfg. Company, Dover, N. H., has tend- 
ered his resignation to the board of directors. He 
is one of the best known textile mill men in this 
section of the country. 


It is reported that Chas. H. Fish, who recently 
tendered his resignation to the directors of the 
Cocheco Mfg. Company, Dover, N. H., may take 
the position of general manager of the cotton 
mills owned and operated by B. B. & R. Knight of 
Providence. 


Stephen McKenna has accepted the position as 
assistant designer at the Livingston Worsted 
Company, Washington, R. I. He is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Textile School. 


Robert Lindsey, head dyer at the Southbridge 
Printing Company, Southbridge, Mass., has sev- 
e1ed his connection with that company to accept a 
similar position with the U. S. Finishing Company, 
Silver Spring Branch, Providence, R. I. 


James H. Quinn, overseer of burling and sewing 
at the Sutton Mills, North Andover, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company. The 
vacancy has been filled by Thomas H. Broderick. 


James F. Reed, overseer of ring spinning at the 
Great Falls Mfg. Company, Somersworth, N. H., 
has severed his connection with that company. His 
successor is Andrew Martin, formerly at the War- 
ren Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass. 
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J. H. Lord, late superintendent of the Seneca 
Falls Woolen Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the Was- 
sookeag Woolen Company, Dexter, Me. 


Henry Rowe, superintendent of the Elk Moun- 
tain Bleachery, Asheville, N. C., has resigned to 
accept a position with the Cannon Mills, Kanna- 
polis, N. C. Mr. Rowe has been superintendent 
of the Elk Mountain Bleachery since it was first 
built. 


John Sandy, 
sted Company, 
signed. 


Clark Faulkner has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Hudson River Woolen 
Mills, Newburgh, N. Y. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Vassalboro Mills, North Vassalboro, 
Me. 


Stephen L. 
Huntington 


I. Wor- 
Conn., has re- 


master mechanic at the R. 
Stafford Springs, 


Duffy, overseer of finishing at the 
Mfg. Company, Huntington, Mass., 
has resigned. His successor is John A. Heaton, 
previously employed at the Granite Woolen Com- 
pany, West Swanzey, N. H. 


Joseph Butler, overseer of finishing at the Litch- 
field Worsted Mills, Clinton, Mass., has accepted 
a temporary position at Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Arthur Firth has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the New York Mills, New York 
Mills, N. Y. He comes from Fall River, Mass. 


Geo. Heaton has accepted a position as boss 
dyer at the Huntington Mfg. ae, Hunting- 
ton, Mass. He comes from Montville, Conn. 


R. K. McCuen is now superintendent of the 
Pendleton Cotton Mills, Pendleton, S. C. 


D. C. Whittle has been promoted from the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, 
Ga. 


D. F. Harwell has accepted the eo as Over- 
seer of carding at the Whitaker Mills, Blacksburg, 
S. C. He comes from the Del Pen “Mills, David- 
son, N. e. 


‘has. Davis has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding in mills No. 1 and 2, Lando, S.C. He 
comes from Bessemer City, N. C., and succeeds 
Charles T. Redmon. 


A. J. Weeks has accepted a position as overseer 
of dressing at the Greenville Woolen Mills, Green- 
ville, R. I. He was formerly employed at Nason- 
ville, R. I. 

Clarence Stone, overseer 
Mfg. Company, No. 2 mill, Lewiston, Me., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company to accept 
a similar poenion with the Barker Mill, Auburn, 
Me He was presented with a solid gold chain by 
the “help emploved in that department. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. The Glenwood Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$125,000 by Moses T. Farnum, Charles W. Greene 
and John H. Flannigan. According to the arti- 
cles, the new aoe has been organized for the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen cloths, linens, 
jutes, shoddies, cotton and wool batting, etc. Itis 


of weaving at the Hill 
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stated that the industry will be located at this 
place. Mr. Moses R. Farnum, one of the incorp: 


rators, is a shoddy manufacturer at Wrentham 
Mass. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is reported tha 
obstacles in the way of the reorganization of the 
River Spinning Co. have been removed and plans 
will be speedily carried out. 


South Carolina, Greeleyville. The forming of a 
new company to build and operate a cotton mill at 
this place has been reported. C. W. Boyle head 
the project. 


South Carolina, Spartanburg. Ben. W. Mont- 
gomery, assistant treasurer of the Pacolet Mig 
Co., Pacolet, S. C., is reported to have bought the 
interest in the Crescent Mfg. Co. of this place, 
held by D D. Little, president of the company. 


Texas, Fort Worth. Interest in a cotton mill 
has been revived by Fred. H. White of Charlotte, 
N. C., who has plans for a blue denim mill, with 
$250,000 capital stock. 


Texas, Gonzales. It is reported that the Gon 
zales Cotton Mills will be reorganized s shortly and 
the plant greatly enlarged. The mill has been shut 
down for a number of months. 


Vermont, Hartford. H. P. Hazen is interested 
in a project for operating two looms on piece dye 
worsteds. Mr. Hazen would like to get in touch 
with a selling agent to handle the product of the 
plant. 


Frederick R. Pratt has accepted a position as 
master mechanic at the Shetucket Company, Nor- 
wich, Conn. He was formerly employed at the 
Grant Yarn Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


John Howard has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Deavitt Mfg. Company, 
Lowell, Mass., a mew concern recently started 
manufacturing worsted men’s wear. He was for- 
merly employed at the Belvidere Woolen Com- 
pany, Lowell. 


Arthur W. Loun, assistant superintendent at the 
No. 1 Hargraves Mill, Fall River, Mass., has sev- 
ered his connection wjth that company to accept a 
position as superintendent of the Bibb Mfg. Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. 


John Winterbottom, second hand in the dressing 
and spooling department of the Geo. H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Company, Ware, Mass., for the past six 
years, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany to accept a position in the dressing depart 
ment at the Sawyer Mills, Dover, N. H. 


Frank Bowker, who has been employed at the 
Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., learning 
the manufacturing business, will enter the commis- 
sion house of this company in New York, Decem 
ber Ist. 


Geo. Walker, for a number of years designer at 
the Endurance Mill, John Carruth & Company, has 
severed his connection with that company in order 
to give more attention to the business of A. J. 
Gordon & Company, manufacturers of cotton wor- 
steds. Phil yg Lindsay succeeds him at the En- 
durance Mil 
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James Daley, general manager of the John N. 
Stearns Company’s silk mill at Williamsport, Pa., 
severed his connection with that firm. The 
incy has been filled by W. R. Hoehm, who 
mes from Elmira, N. Y. 


Fred C. Whittier, overseer of the cloth depart- 
nt of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
anv. He goes to the U. S. Finishing Company, 
ver Spring branch, Providence, R. I., and was 
presented with a solid gold monogram shirt set 
nd a beavtiful marble clock by the help employed 
that department. 


Hon. Arthur H. Lowe, president of the Lan- 
ister Miils, Clinton, Mass., was tendered a ban- 
juet by the overseers and second hands employed 
in the Lancaster Mills, November 15. Addresses 
were made by James A. Morgan, paymaster; A. G. 
Hosmer, superintendent; Dexter Stevens, H. D. 
Martin, and F. C. F. Jackson. 


John C. Phillips, for the past eight months over- 
seer of carding at the Queen City Cotton Mills, 
Burlington, Vt., has resigned to accept a position 
is superintendent of the Wauregan Mills, Waure- 
gan, Conn., a position made vacant by the promo- 
tion of J. Walter Atwood to the position of agent. 


George Schofield, agent of the Moosup Mill, 
\merican Woolen Company, Mocsup, Conn., is to 
sever his connection with the American Woolen 
Company to take effect January 1. He has been 
igent of the Moosup Mills for the past three years 
and during his stay the pleasantest relations have 
existed between him and his employes. He is to 
accept a similar position elsewhere. 


H. S. Larned, for the past twenty-two years gen- 
eral manager of the Standard Silk Company, Eas- 
ton, Pa., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He has seen the plant grow from its infancy 
ind has been very active in town affairs. 


James A. Cook, overseer of the mule spinning 
department at the Continental Mills, Lewiston, 
Me., for a number of vears, has severed his con- 
nection with that company. He was presented 
with a gold watch and Shriner pin by the employes 
of the spinning department. 


Arthur Peterson has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Cheshire Mills, Harris- 
17 


ville, N. H. He comes from the Hadley Mills, 
South Tadley Falls, Mass. 


Fred Sault has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Faulkner Mills, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. He had recently accepted a position at the 
Byfield Woolen Company, Byfield, Mass. 


John Mulligan, overseer of weaving at th 
Faulkner Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


Rp 


B. W. Washburn has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing at the R. I. Worsted Company, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. He comes from the Mer- 
rimack Woolen Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Chas. McQueen, overseer of spinning at the 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Glen-Lowry 
Mig. Company, Whitmire, S. C. 


R. J. Belue has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. 
C. He comes from Spartanburg, S. C. 


R. R. McCraw has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Poulan Cotton Mills, Pou- 
lan, Ga. He was formerly employed at Reidsville, 
by. C. 

G. W. Green has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping at the Courte- 
nay Mfg. Company, Newry, S. C. He was for- 
merly employed at the Cherry Cotton Mills, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 


W. P. Pender has accepted a position as master 
mechanic at the Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
La. He was formerly employed at Gonzales, Tex. 


W. M. Keller has been promoted to the position 
as overseer of carding at the Lulu Cotton Mills, 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 

R. H. Bersbee has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

G. H. Riddle has been promoted to the position 
as overseer of weaving at the Rhode Island Mill, 
Spray, N. C. 

John Stevens has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Wehadkee Yarn Mill, Rock Mills, 
Ala. He was formerly employed at Pelham, Ga 


Geo. Hill has accepted the position as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Capps Mill, Toccoa, 
Ga 


A. B. Peterson, overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Courtenay Mfg. Company, 
Newry, S. C., has resigned. 


S. M. Butler, overseer of weaving the past four 
years at the Sibley Mills, Augusta, Ga., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Springstein 
Mills, Chester, S. C. 


A. V. Brannon from the Aetna Mills, Union, S. 
C., has accepted a position as boss weaver at the 
Mills Mfg. Company, Greenville, S. C. 


S. P. Kohn has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Camperdown Mills, Greenville, 
S. C. He was formerly employed at the Aetna 
Mills, Union. S. C 


W. F. Hatton has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Pelham Mfg. Company, Pel- 
ham, Ga. 


Lewis Barker, agent of the U. S. Cotton Com- 
pany, Central Falls, R. I., for a number of years, 
has resigned. Ue is succeeded by David Groves, 
who has been superintendent of this mill for a 
number of years. 


Charles Atridge has taken the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the William Tinkham Company, 
Harrisville, R. I. He was formerly employed at 
the Wanskuck Company, Providence, R. I., as gen- 
eral second hand. 


John McGrath, second hand in the carding de- 
pertment at the White Rock Mills, White Rock, 
R. J., has been appointed overseer to succeed 


George P. Kean, who recently resigned 
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Harry Ingleson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of drawing at the Lynndon Worsted Mills, 
Falconer, N. Y. He was formerly employed at the 
Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I. 


Chas. W. Russell, master mechanic at the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 


William Northrop, boss wool sorter at the 
Peace Dale Mfg. Company, Peace Dale, R. L., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


Clarence W. Elliott has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Racine Woolen Mills, 
Racine, Wis. He comes from the Cocheco Mfg. 
Company, East Rochester, N. H 


Taylor Hilton has accepted a position as second 
hand in the mule spinning department at the Nurse 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. He was formerely em- 
ployed at the Bernon Mills, Georgiaville, R. I. 


William Kirby, second hand in the spinning de- 
partment at the Ray Mills, Frauklin, Mass., has 
been promoted to the position of overseer. 


Frank A. Hale has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Royal River Mfg. Com- 
pany, Yarmcuth, Me. He was formerly employed 
at the W. H. Winslow Company, Portland, Me. 


John D. Smith, assistant appraiser for George W. 
Wanmaker, has tendered his resignation to the 
president to take effect November 30th. He re- 
signs to accept a place with the National Ribbon 
Company of New York City, a concern operating 
silk mills at various points. 


Wm. Oldham has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing for Fairbanks & Dorr, Granite 
State Mills, Guild, N. H. He comes from North 
Vassalboro, Me. 


Martin O’Toole has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Namquit Worsted Mills, 
Bristol, R. I. He was formerly employed at the 
Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


E. S. Boss, resident agent of the American 
Thread Company, Willimantic, Conn., was ten- 
dered a banquet in New York in recognition of his 
completion of fifty years in the employ of the 
company. 


F. E. Chasteen has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and twisting at the 
Cherry Cotton Mills. Florence, Ala., succeeding 
Geo. W. Green. 


John E. Sayles, who formerly held the manage- 
ment of the Rivulet Mill, Uxbridge, Mass., but 
later purchased Hotel Windsor in the center of 
the town, celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
on Saturday, November 2ist. 


P. D. Wade has accepted a position as superin- 
I I I 


tendent of the Greenwood 
wood, S. C. 
Pelzer Mfg. 


Cotton Mills, Green- 
He was formerly employed at the 
Company, Pelzer, S. C. 


W. M. Naborns has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Jackson Mill, Iva, S.C. He 
comes from the Asheville Mills, Asheville, N. C. 


T. M. Hunt has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving, spooling, warping and slashing for the 
Ella Mig. Company, Shelby, N. C. 
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DEATHS. 


Robert Mellody, an expert thread man who ha 
been employed at the Hadley Mills, Holyok 
Mass., for a number of years, died at his home 
16 Bridge St., October 22, as a result of intern 
injuries sustained in falling from an electric ca: 
The funeral was held at Willimantic, Conn. 


Kirk H. Leavens, 74 years of age, a retired cot 
ton manufacturer and a member of the state scul) 
tor commission, died at his home in Norwich 
Conn, after a brief illness. 


Geo. W. W. Dove died at his home at Andove 
Mass. The town loses one of the oldest resident 
and also a pioneer manufacturer. He was tl 
founder and president of the firm of Smith & 
Dove, and was born at Andover in 1835. He had 
retired from active business some years ago and 
had taken an interest in town affairs up to th 
time of his death. 


Henry Phelps Perkins, for many years a repr: 
sentative of the Lowell Bleachery Company, Low 
ell, Mass., and a resident of Lowell, died at th 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, having 
received injuries by being struck by an express 
train at Wilmington, Mass. He leaves a wife, one 
daughter and four sons. 


Geo. Robertson, overseer of weaving at the Otis 
Company, Ware, Mass., died at his home in that 
place November 3d of paralysis of the spine. He 
had been ailing for some time and his death caused 
sorrow among the employes of the Otis Compan; 
as he was a man highly respected. 


Thomas McMurray, for many years manager of 
the Barbour Thread & Flax Company, New York 
City, died recently of apoplexy at his home, 672 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y., in his sixty-fifth year 


He leaves a widow, three daughters and thre 
sens 


William A. Mitchell, general salesman for the 
H. B. Claflin Company, New York City, died sud- 


denly as the result of an apoplectic attack. He had 
been connected with the company since 1874. 


T. W. Markley, for a number of years associated 
with Geo. E. Kunhardt, Lawrence, Mass., manu 
facturer of woolen goods, died at his home in 
Plainfield, N. J., in his forty-eighth year of pneu 
monia. Mr. Markley covered Boston, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore and other cities in the interest 0} 
his employer. 


A. S. Fletcher, vice president of the Huntsvill 
Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala., died at his home in 
that city October 21st. He was a native of Vir 
ginia and had resided in Huntsville nearly all his 
life. Several times he represented Alabama in the 
Legislature and had also served as alderman for 
the city a number of times. 


James C. Pratt, superintendent of the Sibley 
Cotton Mfg. Company, Augusta, Ga., died at his 
home in that city at the age of 60 years. He was 
one of the best known citizens in Augusta and had 
been employed for twenty-four years by the Sibley 
Mfg. Company. 


Eleazer Giles Lemon, a well known woolen mer- 
chant of New York City, died suddenly at his 
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ie, 214 West Ninety-second St. He was born 


Andover, Mass., in 1847 and for twenty 
was the New York representative of 
r Woolen Mills, Dover, N. H. Was 


-five 


the 
also 


‘ the oldest members of the New York Ath- 


Club and a member of its Board of Gover- 


He is survived by a widow. 


imond Bickell, one of the oldest residents of 


xter, Me., died Saturday, October 3Ist, at 


his 


e on the Charleston road, after a short illness. 


ber of years. 


William Edward Henry Donovan, »f the fir1 


le was born in England over eighty years ago. 
Bickell was employed in woolen mills for a 


n OT 


Moore & Company, manufacturers of jacquard, 


rness twine and linen yarns, 500 Market 


St., 


liladelphia, Pa., died in that city of heart failure 


ently. 


George R. Stockwell, a member of the retired 
of the ,.woolen goods commission house of 


.cob Wendel & Company, New York City, 


diec 


his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of 


Willis Henry Gerrish, superintendent of 


the 


lendale Woolen Mills, Spencer, Mass., died at 
residence, corner May and Irving Sts., after 


eight weeks’ illness of Bright’s disease. 


Mr. 


rrish came to Spencer from Jefferson about 
ree years ago where he held the position as su- 
rintendent of the Jefferson Mfg. Company a 


mber of years and is survived by a wife and 
ldren. 


two 


B. Dickson Armstrong, who was auditor for the 
Southern Cotton Association up to the time of 


r last meeting, which was held in 1907, die 
iburn, Ala., at the age of 51 years. 


Charles H. Foss, for forty years connected 
Methuen Company’s Mill, Methuen, M 
lied at his home on Railroad St. He had 
fered a shock several months ago. His duty 


d at 


with 
ass., 
suf- 
was 


ister mechanic at the mill. He was born May 


29, 1850. 


Richard Hill, a pioneer in the thread business in 


\merica, died at his home in Kerney, N. J 


— 


art disease at the age of 71 years. He came to 


his country in 1865. 


Dutee J. Pierce died at his home on Chauncy 


\t 


t., Mansfield, Mass., after being in feeble health 


yr a year. He was 75 years old and was identi- 


ence, R. [., and vicinity. 


ed with cotton manufacturers in the West, Provi- 


H. A. Warburton, founder of the New England 


Thread Company, Pawtucket, R. I., died at 
home in that city November 3 while reading 
evening paper. He was 71 years of age and 


his 
the 
be- 


ame superintendent of the Stafford & Company, 
thread manufacturers, in 1886. Years later he es 


tablished the New England Thread Company. 
leaves a widow and three children. 


He 


G. J. Bolin, assistant superintendent at the East- 
man Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., was accidentally 
killed October 27th by falling through a scaffold 
and breaking his neck. His wife and one daughter 
survive him. 


Hon. Franklin W. Russell, president of the 


woolen manufacturing firm of S. N. & C. Russell 
Pittsfield, Mass., and a member of the Governor's 
Council, died at his home in that city of heart fail- 
ure after an illness of three weeks. He was born 
in Pittsfield in 1841, educated in the public schools 
there and at Williston Academy, Easthampton. 
When a young man he went to New York and 
engaged in business, afterwards returning to 
Pittsfield in 1895. He was serving his second 
term in the Governor’s Council at the time of his 
death. Was also a director of the Third Nationa! 
Bank and the Berkshire Life Insurance Company. 
He is survived by a sister and brother. : 


James Buckingham, one of the best known citi- 
zens ard manufacturers of Zanesville, O.. and 
owner of the Zanesville Woolen Mills, died shortly 
after he had stepped off an express train following 
a visit to Columbus, O. He was 75 years of age 
and leaves a widow and several children. 


Theodore S. Baron died at his home, 111 West 
88th St., Manhattan, N. Y., from an overdose of 
morphine. For years he and his father, Samuel 
Baron, carried on a knit goods business on Clymer 
St., and had erected a large factory on Waith Ave 
He was 44 vears of age and leaves a wife and one 
daughter. 


J. C. Platt, for twenty years superintendent of 
the Sibley Mills, Augusta, Ga., died at his home 
in that city October 22 in his 60th year. 


Channing Fairbanks, actively identified with the 
| 


Boston wool trade for many years, died at his 
home in West Medford, Mass., at the age of 48 
vears. 


Thomas McMurray, head of the order depart- 
ment for the Linen Thread Company, New York 
City, died at his home, 672 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., October 29th. 7 


John W. Wolfenden, a prominent business man 
and a leading citizen of Attleboro, Mass., also a 
partner of the firm of R. Wolfenden & Sons, dyers 
and bleachers, Attleboro, Mass., died while seated 
in a barber chair in one of the barber shops in 
Attleboro cecently. He was 57 years of age and 


leaves a wife, une son and a daughter. 


Wm. H. Hartley, instructor in designing at the 
Textile School, Fall River, Mass., died at his 
home on High Street in that city after a few days’ 
illness. He had been connected with the school 
for a number of years and was regarded as a very 
competent teacher. 


Geo. Lang died at his home in Rochdale, Mass. 
He was a pioneer dyer and held positions in sev- 
eral leading mills. He was 70 years of age. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































New Publications. 





jAny work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal. ] 





Methods of Textile 
nerth, Ph, D 
Wiley & Sons, 


Chemistry; by Frederic Dan- 
; 144 pages, 5 by 7 1/2; John 
New York; price, $2.00. 

The author’s object in compiling this work was 
to give in a concise and systematic form data and 
information that can now be found only in numer- 
ous widely distributed books and journals. Part 

with the reactions of fibers and methods 

of distinguishing them; Part 2 is devoted to the 
quantitive analysis of fibers and fabrics; Part 3, 
materials, and products; Part 4 is a 
glossary of textile terms. The value of the book 
is impaired by a confusion of weights and meas- 
ures caused by the use of metric units. Such use, 
1 is justifiable in the chemical sections, 

1 nfuse an American reader when used for 
other branches of textile work. This feature has 
made some portions of the book valueless. An 
illustration of this is found in the laid down 
for determining the ounces per yard of cloth, 
which is to multiply the grams per meter by .0295 
The section dealing with wool shrinkages supplies 
another example of the confusion. Here we find 
pounds in one paragraph and grams in another. 
Regardless of what may be said for one system or 
the other, there can be no excuse for forcing the 
reader to use both systems. Under the head of 
yarn counts the author makes a curious mistake 
regarding the numbering of silk. He states that 
“the unit of the international silk skein (legal in 
France) is meters in length and weighs .05 
gram. This is known as one denier. A silk skein 


I deais 


processes 





serves 


1 
ruie 


500 


marked 20 deniers would then contain 500 meters 
and would weigh 20 X .o5 or 1.0 grams.” The 500 
meter and .05 gram standard is not used in the 
silk trade anywhere, not even in France where it 


is “legal.” It has never been known as the denier. 
The denier standard is the weight in deniers of 
400 ounces, and this is the single world standard 
for raw silk. 

The object of the book is 
trade unquestionably needs a concise handbook in 
which the data bearing on textile chemistry 1s 
arranged for quick reference. 


excellent, as the 


Cotton Movement and Fluctuation; by 
Alexander & Co., New York. 

The 35th edition of this publication has been 
carefully revised to bring it up-to-date. It includes 
all of the valuable features that have appeared iu 
preceding editions. They are to begin with a num 
ber of articles on different phases of the cotton 
question. These are followed by elaborate tables 
showing the fluctuations of cotton prices during a 
series of years, the sizes of crops, receipts at 
American ports, movement of cotton at interior 
points, visible supply, dates of earliest killing 
frosts, the United States ginning reports, con- 
sumption in American mills, general statistics of 
the American cotton trade for 50 years, fluctuations 
o: futures at Liverpool, movement of cotton in Eu- 
rope and cotton deliveries to spinners; the whole 
forming a very useful handbook for all interested 
in the cotton trade 


Latham 
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The Aniline Colors and Their Manufacture; by 


Dr. K. Heumann; 4th part by Dr. Gusta, 
Schultz of the Royal Technical College o! 
Munich; Friedrich Vieweg & Son, Braun 
schweig, Germany; price, $30. 

The fourth part of this elaborate work consists 
of 3 large volumes of 2,595 pages, the text being 
in German. The work is a treatise on the chem 
cal composition and manufacture of aniline dy: 
stuffs and is intended for the chemist of artificia 
dye works and for the investigator in this field 
The lack of that industry in this country makes 
the work of value to but few chemists in the 
United States, a regrettable fact for which ou 
imperfect laws are responsible. At present ou: 
patent laws protect the German industry and sup 
press the American industry. Until adequate pro 
tection is provided for the dyestuff and chemical! 


industry such works as this by Heumann and 
Schultz will be in demand in foreign countries 
only. The students of American technical col 


leges will find at home no opportunities in th 
branch of the chemical industry, which will be 
carried on in countries like Germany, France and 
England, which require the working of inventions 
in return for the monopoly afforded by a patent 





Jute ir Bengal; by N. C. Chandhury; Majumdar 
Library, 20 Cornwallis St., Calcutta, India. 
The author of this book had in writing it the ad 
vantage of hoth a theoretical and practical training 
having graduated from the Agricultural College at 
Sibpur and served as traveling inspector for the 
3engal Agricultural Department. He begins by 
answering three objections to the raising of jute: 
First, that it is responsible for the famine; second 
that it causes malarial fever; third, that it make 
the ryots extravagant. There is an_ historical 
sketch of the jute industry, followed by an account 
of the different grades of jute. Part 2 deals with 
the cultivation of jute; Part 3, with the jute trade; 
Part 4 is a collection of official documents relating 
to jute; Part 5 supplies miscellaneous data bearing 

on jute cultivation. 


————___¢— 


Business Literature. 








The Crescent Oil Engine; Samuel L. 
Sons, Elizabethport, N. J. 

This is an illustrated description of an oil en- 
gine which has been in successful operation in a 
iarge number of plants. The claims for this en 
gine are perfect combustion, close regulation 
economy of fuel, simplicity of parts and positive 
ignition. 


Moore & 





Hydro-Extractors; Tolhurst 
Troy, N. Y. - 


A leaflet calling the attention of textile manu- 
facturers to the importance of making necessary 
repairs to their plants at such a time as the pres- 
ent, when trade is quiet. Among these repairs is 
the renewal of hydro-extractors and ventilating 
fans, the manufacture of which is the specialty of 
the Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Machine Works 
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Re-Inforced Concrete in Factory Construction. 


1 


he Atlas Portland Cement Co. has performed 
real service to manufacturers in publishing a 
ok entitled “Re-Inforced Concrete in Factory 
ynstruction.”” It has been prepared by a consult- 
g engineer, Sanford E. Thompson, whose experi 
ce armply qualifies him to treat on the subject as 
expert authority. 
he subject of re-inforced concrete construction 
s been so widely discussed that no manufacturer 
‘ontemplates a new building or extension will 
‘rlook a careful investigation of the advantages 
limitations of the material as adapted to fac- 
ry construction. Re-inforced concrete has pro 
led for the manufacturer a new building material. 
Indestructible, economical and fireproof, it affords, 
ler most conditions, many features of advantage 
er other types of construction. The develop- 
ent has naturally been greatest in the larger 
enters of population, but it has extended rapidly 
the remoter districts; wherever new 
ldings are contemplated. 
widespread interest 


indeed, 


has emphasized the 
f an authoritative reference work on the 
bject and the publishers of this book, although 
se directly interested in the product, being 
largest manufacturers of cement in the world, 
risen to the opportunity and presented to the 
tufacturer and also to the architect and en- 
neer who are not concrete specialists, a valuable 
on re-inforced concrete for factory con 
covering all phases of the subject, giv 
facts, figures, plans and _ specifications 
experience with the best work of the 
specialists has enabled them to gain. 
his book is a sequel to the former publications 
he company, “Concrete Construction about 
e Home and on the Farm” and “Concrete Coun- 
Residences.” We understand that these books 
well thought of and have covered the sub- 
¢t so thoroughly that they are used as reference 
ks in some of the engineering schools. It is 
profusely illustrated and handsomely printed. 
While the edition lasts, factory cwners and those 
interested in the subject may obtain a copy with- 
t cost by writing to Mr. P. Austin Tomes, of 
the Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., New 
York, and mentioning the Textile World Record. 
It is well worth having. 


thei~ 


re s¢ 


—————————~—————_—__—— 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


An American branch of the well known firm of 
R. Bernheim, Pfersee-Augsburg, Germany, 
been established at New Brunswick, N. J., under 
the name of the New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
The products of the new company will be sizing, 
finishing and filling materials for cotton, woolen, 
worsted, silk and linen goods. They will also 
manufacture for the trade soluble, Turkey red and 
lusteting oils. One of their special products is 
known as “Guminat” and is extensively used in 
finishing textiles. It will be the aim of the Ameri- 

n branch to maintain the high reputation of the 

rent company. 


has 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Old Business Changes Hands. 


The business of the late John Dickinson, estab- 
lished in 1796, and which for the past eleven years 
has been carried on by his estate, has been pur- 
chased by his son, Thomas L, Dickinson. 

John Dickinson was the first man to make 
special shaped diamond points for turning paper 
calender rolls, etc. His long experience and 
knowledge of the business in which he was en- 
gaged gave him a reputation second to 
Thomas L. Dickinson learned the trade 
father twenty-five years ago, but started on his 
own account in 1892. His business has prospered 
and grown right from the very beginning, and now, 
with that of his father, places him in a class by 
himself for the kind of goods he manufactures. 
He has established an agency in London, and be- 
sides supplying the best milis in this country with 
his diamond points he is sending them to all parts 
of the world as well. Mr. Dickinson is now lo- 
cated in the offices formerly occupied by his father 
at 64 Nassau St., New York, where all 
orders and inquiries should be addressed 


none. 
with his 


futur 


Oo 


A New Soap Company. 


The Miller Mfg. Co. is a new concern recently 
organized, which has purchased the business and 
plant of the Wm. H. Place Mfg. Co., 688 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. I., and has thoroughly renovated 
the building, enlarging the plant and equipping it 
with all modern appliances for the manufacture 
of high grade textile soaps, sizings and oils. 

The officers of the company are men who have 
had experience in this line of business and also 
whe have an extended acquaintance in the mill 
trade. M.S. Orth of Martin, Orth & Hastings of 
Poston and New York, is president, and Warwick 
E. Miller, who is treasurer and general manager, 
wes for a number of years with Armour & Co. and 
understands the requirements of textile manufac- 
turers. 

It is their idea to make a high grade product 
suited to the special requirements of the textile 
trade. Lewis T. Place and Walter M. Fuller re- 
main with the new company and will attend to the 
requirements of their old customers and new ones. 
The concern starts under the most favorable 
auspices. 

———_—_e—_ 


Finishing Compound. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co., 1oo William St., 
New York, are confident that users of tallow as a 
softener would be gratified by the superior results 
obtained by the soluble softening oil. Among the 
advantages of this oil are the smooth finish of the 
warps, the easy parting of the threads in the lease 
rods, the clean and bright appearance of slasher 
cylinders. Especially good results are shown on 
strong and closely woven goods, such as cordu- 
roys, velveteens, sateens, umbrella cloths cambrics, 
etc. It is said that the season has no influence on 
soluble softening oil. It remains sweet, uniform 


and pliable summer and winter. It is neutral and 
easily handled 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Cure-Alls for Boiler Troubles. 









It is no 
pound to 


boiler 
meet all 


the best 
cannot 


com- 


reflection upon 
| require- 


that it 





ments. It cannot be a cure-all regardless of the 
ynditions, for these vary with the locality, the 
character of the water, the type of boiler, its use 


The conditions must be analyzed 
be prevented and efficiency is to be 
\n electric power plant was recently 
I trouble f scale that sam- 





ig such serious 


from 
he water were sent coincidently to a repu- 

ern making boiler compounds and to a 
hemist. The concern, which for obvious reasons 
is not named here, recommended the use of their 


iry compound selling for 10 cents per pound. 
The chemist, Arthur D. Little, of Boston, re- 
ported that the scale could be very largely pre- 


vented by the use of ordinary soda ash which 
‘an be purchased practically pure for about a cent 

pound. Mr. Little also analyzed the boiler com- 
pound, which he found to contain soda ash 7o per 
-ent., tannin 20 per cent., and water Io per cent. 
He showed that while tannin is of value in soften- 
iid scale, and in preventing corrosion in cer- 
tain kinds of water, it was unnecessary at this par- 
ticul tion. The station would have to use 
20 pounds per day of the compound as 
a correspondingly smaller proportion of 
ire soda ash, so that the i 
soda ash is very obvious 


Sta 





saving in buying 








————$—————————————— 


Windham Mfg. Co. to Install Electric Drive. 


mill is being equipped 
with electric drive by the engineers of the Crocker- 

eler C anufacturers of electrical 
machinery, of New Jersey. A complete 
electric power plant, including motors, transform- 
and switchboards, has just been shipped by 
at company to the Windham Manufacturing Co., 
Willimantic, Conn. The equipment consists of 
e 550 volt si 





uirrel cage induction motors agegre- 


l 
i 


gating about 500 horsepower, which will be used 
to drive the machinery in the mill. The generating 
equipment consists of two 500 kilo-vol-ampere, 600 
r. p. m, generators The current will be gener- 
ated at 600 volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase and will be 
transformed to 110 volts for’lighting. The motors 
ire all arranged for ceiling suspension. The trans- 


£ - 1 
formers for the 


lighting system and the switch- 


board were also furnished by the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company. 


Oo 


Opened New England Office. 





The J. B. Ford Co. of Wyandotte, Mich., has 
opened a New England office at 183 Essex St., 
Boston, Mass., in charge of C. J. Fleckenstein. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda is now very largely used 
by the textile manufacturers in this section. This 
office has been opened for the best service of their 
trade, more especially in the way of rendering any 
technical assistance that may be helpful. 
ee 

Walter B. Snow, Publicity Engineer, of Boston, 
has been appointed by Governor Guild a member 
of the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind. 
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Handling Stock Economically. 


The Econcmy Engineering Co., 58 North Jeffe 
son St., Chicago, has a simple method of handling 
bales, bags, cases and ail large packages which 
immeasurably ahead of the tugging and back 
breaking lifting;-in any ordinary case. They buil 
a portable elevator or tiering machine, as it 
called, for raising, lowering or transferring heavy 
packages. It is a simple apparatus, complete 
itself (except in the case of the electric model 
which may be connected at any point with the 
electric circuit by plugs or flexible conduit) a1 
can be operated or moved about to any place 
pesition by one man. The electric model is sup 
plied with a small but powerful motor, automa: 
cally controlled. The device is simply a base fron 
which two uprights extend and a movable plat- 
form operated on the uprights by the raising a1 
lowering mechanism. The space occupied is small 
so that it can be used under almost any conditions 
Goods are put in place with ease and economy 
saving space, and in such a manner that they may 
be readily accessible. It is used by scores of mills 
with great satisfaction. The Economy Engineer 
ing Co. will be glad to send further particulars, 
with list of firms who are satisfied users. 





900,000 American Patents. 





On September 29, 1908, the United States Patent 
Office issued its 900,000th patent, for an improve 
ment on traveling stairs such as are used in hotels 
and other large buildings. The first patent was 
recorded in the Patent Office January 15, 1836, for 
an improvement in a box for packing tobacco 
During the seventy-two years the United States 
Patent Office has heen in existence an average of 
12,500 patents have been issued every year. The 
Commissioner of Patents estimates that the 1,000 
oooth patent will be reached in the year 1911. The 
issuance of all foreign patents up to date of last 
report was 1,135,000, or only 235,000 in excess of 


the total for the United States—Commercial 
America. 


ee 


Swatch Books. 





H. Dangel & Co., 29 Otis St., Boston, stationers 
and printers, are advertising swatch books suitable 
for samples of cloth, stock or mixes. Each book 
contains 96 pages, 11 by 16 inches, with space for 
8 samples on a page. They open flat, are made of 
heavy Manila paper with canvas binding, and are 
a great improvement over the rough books com- 
monly used in the mill. Some of the leading 
worsted and woolen mills are using these books 
and the fact that they continue to use them is 
zood evidence that it is worth while to provide a 
suitable book for samples which are worth keep- 
ing. Manufacturers, designers, carders and dyers 
will find these swatch books of great assistance in 
keeping samples neatly and in a form handy for 
reference. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Fingering Machine. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to 
e advertisement of Ja Leckie & Son, which 
ears on page 235 of this issue. In the January 
imber of our magazine we will have an illustrated 
‘le on this seamless fingering machine giving 
particulars. 
—_—___—_@— 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Company. 


mes 


he Carholineum Wood 
t Broadway, New 
enarius Carbolineum, 


ym decay, 


Preserving Co., 349 
York, manufacturers of 
which preserves wood 
announces the fcllowing appoint 
ents and transfers of its staff representatives: 
Fred C. Bartels, transferred from St. Louis to 
he company’s office at the above address, South- 
m representative. 
Rohert L. Felser, Pennsylvania state represent- 
ive, present headquarters at above address. 
Tulius Perlowitz, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
representative, headquarters at above address. 
Louis Edward Rusch, New York City repre- 
sentative. 
Edwin Scheftels 


State 


transferred from New York 


to Milwaukee office. 
en 


A Monster Belt. 


The Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, N. J., have 
recently received an enormous main belt, intended 
to transfer 1,000 h. p. Belt weighs 3,000 pounds, is 
150 feet long, 60 inches in width, and three ply. It 
required 300 hides to manufacture this one belt, 
and was made by a Philadelphia firm, Joseph C. 
Paulus & Co. 


—_—_—_——__—_q—____—__— 


Foreign Trade Papers. 


The Technical Publicity Association is an 
organization of publicity managers for machinery 
and engineering concerns and counts among its 
membership a large number of advertising and 
sales managers. 

At the October meeting, President Charles S. 
Redfield gave a very interesting talk on the sub- 
ject of “Foreign Advertising,” in which he found 
little to praise in the trade papers of Europe as 
compared with those in America. In England 
the condition is more like that in the United 
States in a number of first class trade journals. 
(At the meeting held in Chicago in connection 
vith the publishers’ convention, the showing mad: 
yy the English papers was very creditable.) 
rance, where Mr. Redfield spent nearly a month, 
1s no strong papers in the hardware or machin 
ery field. The respect of all the older papers for 
American ideas especially impressed him. 

Mr. Redfield said, “At present for any Ameri 
can manufacturer to attempt to use extensively 
the trade papers of Europe to push the sale of 
his product is, in my judgment, money very 
poorly invested; except as he may have some wise 
and careful agents in the countries who 
are capable of taking and using a certain amount 
of trade paper space; watching it carefully; 


1 


various 


load 
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ing the paper with reading notices, and generally 
exercising that supervision which can only be 
given when close at hand.” 

The T. P. A. publishes a neat bulletin 
which those interested in trade paper advertising 
ought to read regularly. 


ES 


Will Australia Get Ahead of Us? 


According to the Melbourne “Age,” the lat: 
Deakin Government in Australia intended to bring 
in almost immediately a new Patents Bill based on 
the compulscry working clauses of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s English Act of 1907. ““The Federal Gov 
ernment,” the “Age” says, “recognizes that owing 
to the limited demand which there is in Australia 
for certain extremely complicated patented articles 
which are essential to the operations of many loca 
manufacturers, there is no complete analogy be- 
tween the conditions in the United Kingdom and 
in the Commonwealth. In its bill, therefore, it will 
not slavishly copy the British Act in detail. The 
new measure will, however, provide machinery, so 
that hundreds, if not thousands, of patents now 
exclusively worked in America, Germany, Canada, 
Great Britain, and Norway shall automatically be 
revoked after a period of vears—yet to be fixed— 
unless they are worked in Australia. It will be 
necessary to give a certain amount of discretion to 
the Minister and to the Commissioner of Patents 
wher administering this machinery, but it may be 
taken that the responsibility for failure to manu- 
facture adequately in Australia will be thrown 
upon the representatives of the owners of a patent 
in the Commonwealth, and not on the users of 
the patented article who purchase or lease it on 
terms fixed by foreign syndicates and corpora- 
tions.” This is a quite natural but perhaps hardly 
forescen result of our new patent policy, and we 
must be prepared for the introduction, sooner or 
later, of similar legislation not only in Australia 
but in all our self-governing colonies which cher- 
ish industrial ambitions and follow a Protectionist 
policy. How our manufacturers will enjoy the 
prospect of forfeiting their colonial patents or ar- 
ranging for the production of their patented arti- 
cles in a number of small colonial works in an- 
other matter.—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


ES 


Nye & Tredick Company in New Quarters. 


Nye & Tredick Company, manufacturers of rib 
knitting machinery, who have been located at 606 
Arch St., Philadelphia, for a number of years, have 
removed their offices and show rooms to 718-720 
Cherry St., Philadelphia, where, in the future, they 
will be glad to 
tive customers 

a 


meet their old as well as prospec- 


Charles H 
cial sewing machines for various purposes, includ- 
ing glove machines, knit goods’ sewing machines, 
over-seaming machinery, etc., are now located at 
72-80 North May St., Chicago, having recently 
moved to new quarters and they have 
greatly increased facilities. 


Bridoux & Co., manufacturers of spe- 


where 





Recent Textile Patents. 


COTION COMPRESS. 902,976. Thomas B. LOOM TAKE-UP. 903,146. Fred T. With 
Lee, Charlotte, N. C. »pringfield, Mass., and Robert White, Cle, 

COTTON or Other Fibers. Machine for Open- land, O. : . ; 

i g and Cleaning 903,909 Richard ‘and Lf JOM TEMPLE. 902,925. Ephraim H. Spe: 
Josiah Greenhalgh, Oldham, England. _ ding, Lowell, Mass. : a 

ry ING APPAR TUS 004.215. Robert Died- LOOMS. Shuttle Positioner for W eft-replen 

DYEING posh tase pet — - eee ing. 903,911. William R. Stitt, Belfast. I: 
ericns, ,Oi0ogne, rermany. land. 

DYEING MACHINES. Hoisting and Agitating LOOM WARP Let-off. 903,145. Fred T. With 
Apparatus for. 904,260. Joseph Hussong, Springfield, Mass., and Robert White. Cl 
Camden, N. J land, O. 

EMBROIDERY MACHINE. 002,814. Jos. A. LOOM WARP Stop Motion. 
Groebli, New York, assignor to Kursheedt E. Kip, Montclair, N. J. 
Manufacturing Co., New York. SPINNING FRAME Attachment. 903,063. 

EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 002,819. Jos. bert Duckworth, Lowell, Mass.. 
\. Gioebli, New York, assignor to Kursheedt Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Manufacturing Co., New York. SPINNING MACHINE. 902,882. John Jackso: 

EMBROIDERY MACHINE Bore Mechanism. Pawtucket, R. I., assignor to Howard & Bu 

~ 902,817. Jos. A. Groebli, New York, assignor lough American Machine Co., Ltd., Paw 
to Kursheedt Manufacturing Co., New York. tucket, R. I. 
ul wean atte wi ; ie 

EMBROIDERY MACHINE Coupling Mechan a MACHINE Spindle. 902,890. 

ve eee eae i Meee Mla A ert Long, Lawrence, Mass., assignor of « 
eae eee a Manutacturing Co. New third to Isaac S. Leadbetter, Swampscot 
' ee See ore " Mass., and one-third to Rufus Shorey, R 
york. ester, N. Y. ’ 

EMBROIDERY MACHINE en eae SPINNING or Twisting Frame Thread Gui 

Mm. 902,816. Jos. A. Gr ee, OW 5 oes, ae Support. 904,493. John T. Meats. Taunt 
Kursheedt Manufacturing Co., New Mass. 
York ; SPINNING, Twisting and Doubling Machin 

EMBROIDERY MACHINE Stop gens 003,065. Sebastian Z. de Ferranti, Sheftie 
002.815 J s. A. Groebli, New York, assignor England. 

Ku edt Manufacturing Co., New York SPOOL. Thread. 904,306. Edward A. Zobel 
nd Other Material. Producing Glossy Holmesyille, Neb. 
Effects on. 904,269. Leon Lilien THREAD from Hair. Manufacture of. 903,64: 
fald na, Austria-Hungary. Albert Webb, Worcester, England. 
"s a a : i TEN 7AB ible Fac 02.20% 
FIBROUS MATERIAL. Mordanting. 903,833. WOVEN FABRIC. Double Faced. | 903.595 
ey ce ee ae : m. H. Margerison and Albert E. Marger 
Ferdinand Blumenthal, Biebrich, Germany. / a ie , * 

rag - a eile tele. eill _. son, Philadelphia, Pa. — 

KNITTING MACHINE. | es. -) . Cir 1 YARN PACKAGE. 903,641. Simon W. Wa 
Operative Mechanism for Needles of Circular. well, Providence, R. I. 

903, 1 Henry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, <peadaaribimanieailibtietiai neta 
Pa. R 
: e = ecent Textile Trade Marks , 

KNITTING MACHINI 904.484. Warren D - Registered 

and Leon c Huse. Laconia. N. H EC on Cc 1 1 B ‘ B a 
TTT TING . tre itomatic Measur restaire ' otton dress goods. urch, Batley 

KNITTING M \CHIN oe ye oh & Co., New York 

| | g. Pa ae “Miladies.” Petticoats, dress skirts, etc. Salo 1 

a ie eo aa Jackson, New York. 

amilton Lindsay, Cle “Tally-ho.” Wye & Wye, New York. 

“Reli c Me rs. boys’ and children’s coa 

Automatic Weft-replenishing. 904.290 Tene etc. aaes Min Co. N. Ww York. 

Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass “Blue Ribbon.” Hosiery, undershirts and draw- 

iatic ~Welft-replenishing Mechan ers. Edward K. Graham, Philadelphia, Pa 
> William R. Stitt. Belfast, Ir “Playmates.” Hosiery. A. B. Andrews Co.. Ni 
York. 
1 28 Otto W ‘Messalette.” Merce rized cotton piece good 
P: ves Clarence Whitman & Co.. New York ‘ 
nce ae eee eet ie ee “Togard.” Hosiery. Elk Knitting Mills C 
TERN Mechanism. 904,495. Oscar Philadelphia, Pa. 
ven, Whitinsville, Mass “The Broad-Long.” Byrne & Hammer Dry 

LOOM STARTING and Stopping Mechanism Goods Co., Omaha, Neb. 

904.45! \lonz E. Rhoades, Hopedale “Kindergarten.” Piece goods made of cott 
M wool, etc. Wm. H. Brown & Co., New Yor! 

LOOM SHUTTLE Checl 02,615. Enoch H “Lone Star C.” Cotton goods in the piece. Nor 

Bentth Beltos ton Pratt Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


602,741. Frede1 


assignor 


ir 
\ 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, = BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON w CO’TTON 
GOODS YARNS 


| See EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


» woos oo TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 


C. E. RILEY COPPANY, %s,., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Cling - Surface 
Results 


A good example of Cling- 
Surface results : 

Cling-Surface treatment of 
belts makes and keeps them 
pliable, waterproof and _pre- 


served. They never dry out 
















nor crack. Cling-Surface is 
not sticky, but penetrates al! 
through the belt, where needed 
most, and makes the belt face | 
like calf skin. Slipping is pre- | 
vented, and every belt can be | 
run slack and carry full loads 
with ease at all points. 

We guarantee these results. They give the best possible belt service and only Cling- 
Surface does it. Ask for our special trial terms. 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY, 1051 Niagara Street BUFFALO N Y 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPIIIA 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street 520 Arch Strect 


=f€ PRODUCTS 


eliminate bleaching, tinting, softening and finishing troubles 


















We have studied the requirements of Hosiery and underwear finish- 


ing fully and know by the results representative mills are getting with 





D=H Bleaching Assistant 
D=M Bleachers Blue DH Egyptian Tint 
D=M Softener D=M Gumfor Hosiery D=* Woolclean 


that we can help wou 


DANKER & MARSTON, BOSTON 




























probability, refer them to cee sources. 


will please notify the publishers. 





Advertising Agents. 
Chesnutt, Nelson A., & Co. 


Air Moistening System. 

American Moistening Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of 

America. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 
Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 

and Wool. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Bvan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 


Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 


Minnich Machine Works. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Bandings. 

—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Bearing Metals. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Belting. 
Burnham, E. E., Co. 
Candy Belting Co. 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 


Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks, 


prop.) 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Posson & Lane. 
Danker & Marston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Tebbets, BE. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


Bobbin Winders. 


Cotton | 


(Arthur Birch, 


Boiler Inspection and Insur- 


ance. 
——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 
——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
Mason Mfg. Co. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 
—- See Tapes, Braids and Hdgings. 
Brass Hinges. 
Root, C. J., Co. 


Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Brushers. 

——See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 


Felton, 8. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico Printers’ 

and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
— See also Dyeing, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Caps. 
Calder Machine Works. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
| Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros, 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carded Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 
Card Feeds. 

—See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 

Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Castings. 





Lever, Oswald Co 
Universal Winding Co 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Schofield, Wm... Co 


Machinery 
(Arthur Birch, 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Bleaching, Ma- 


Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 
following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
to advertisers follows this classified list. Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 
such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 
Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 
Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Cell Driers. 


The Alphabetical Index 


Cell Drier Machine Co. 


Cement. 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


Cement Pans. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Chains (Detachable, Silent and 





Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Roller). 
Link Belt Co. 


Chemicals, 


Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 


Chemists. 


Little, Arthur D. 


Cling Surface. 


Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 


Clocks. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 


Cloth Boards. 


Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 


Cloth Catting Machinery. 


Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Cloth Expanders. 


American Finishing 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Machinery Co. 
(Arthur Birch, 


Clutches. 


American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Mossberg Wrench Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 


Hood, R. H, Ccmpany. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stewart & Sons. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Concrete Work and Construc- 


tion. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Condensers. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 
New York Silk Conditioning Works 


| Conveying Systems. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Snitzler, C. H. 


Suurtevant, B. F., Co. 


| Cooper Hewitt Lamps. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 


Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
—-—See Paper Tubes. 


Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
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Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charlies, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co, 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 

Aitemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 

American Textile Speciality Mchy. Co. 

Ashworth Lros. 

Brockway & Meckenstrum. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 


Co. 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schwartz, . H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & 

Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Burckhardt & Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

Harding & Fancourt. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charies, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 


Counting Machines. 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Schuhardt & Schutte 

Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutting Machines. 
Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co 
Oswego Machine Works. 


Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Deobbies. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Stafford Co., The. 
Dobby Chain. 

Nuttall, George. 
Draughtsmen. 

Cameron Machine Co 
Drawing Rolls. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 


Bullough American Mach. | 
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Hood, R. H., Company. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


The. 


(Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Kenyon, D, R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Suurtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
American Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Davis & Quick. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Giobe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Feerless Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Schuchardt & Schutte. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
ye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye Hoase Trucks. 
Balley, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
-—~—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 
Arabol Manufacturing C 
Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Rischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cassella Color Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co 

Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Jamaica Dyewood & Chemical Co 

Johnson, Chas, A., & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co. 

Eykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Dynamos. 

—See Electric Lighting. 
Kdgings. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company 

Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Electric Driven Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Electric Lighting. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors. 
——See Motors (Electric). 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engines. 
—- See Steam Engines. 
Engine Repairs. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Feed Water Heaters, 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Berry Engineering Co. 
Felt Hardeners,. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Fender Boards. 
Case Bros. 
Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
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Do You Know 


THAT A 


Sturtevant Steam Turbine 


Is just the thing for driving a 


Mechanical Draft Fan? 


Buckets Cut in Solid Steel No Noise No Vibration 
No Internal Lubrication No Oil in Exhaust Steam 


B. F.SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


Hyde ParK, Mass. 


General Office and Works, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 
Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 

tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Steam Turbines; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 
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Finishing Machinery. 
——Bee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Insurance. 

Home Insurance Co. 


Fire Proof Doors and Win- 


dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Suns Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 


Ltd. 
Filated Rolls, 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Hepkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Fly Wheels. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Friction Chains. 
Oneida Community, Ltd. 

Friction Clutches. 

See Clutches. 

Friction Cones. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Fuel Economizers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fulling Mills for 

Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Farnaces (Automatic 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 

Garnetts. 
Hunter, James, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
American Blower Co. 

Sturtevant, B, F., Co. 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 

Gassing Machines. 

Stubbs, Joseph. 

Gauges. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 

Gear Cutting. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co. 

Generating Sets. 

American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Geyser Water Heater. 





Woolen 


Smoke- 


Machine Co. 


Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp 
Greases. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
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Heating. : 

— See Ventilating Apparatus. 
tieddles. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 

Economy Engineering Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Hosiery Labels. 

Kaumagraph Company. 
Hiumidifying Apparatus. 

American Moistening Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning 

America. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Co. of 


Hydro Extractors. 


Insurance (Casualty, 





American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Dienelt & WBisenhardt, Inc. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Ice Machines. 

Remington Machine Co. 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 

Home Insurance Co. 
Investments. 

Cross Creek Coal Co. 
Ironing Machines Knit 
Goods. 

American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 


for 


Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Jacquard Cards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 


Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
ehines Crochet, Etc. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Robinhold Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Filentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dubied, Edouard, & Co, 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. 

Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

Jiemphill Mfg. Co. 

Huettig, Hugo. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. 
Leckie, Jas., & Son. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 


Co. 


Co. 
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Pexton & O'Neill. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Kuitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Lamps, Electric. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Barlow, John W., Co. 
Looms, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Ce 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie Manufacturing Co. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


; Needle Company. 


| Lubricators. 


Detroit Lubricator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Lampers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Machine Designers. 
Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

Machine Tools. 
Am. Tool Works Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schefield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 

Machinists. 

Adams, A. L. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 

Mails. 

Walder, J. 

Marking Pots. 

Bradley, A. J. 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 

Mechanical Draft. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zloth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 


Pneumatic Extractor No. 12 Lacquering & Lustreing Machine No. 28 
Polishing & Grinding Machine No.13 Brushing Machine No. 32 


BERLIN, LONDON, SHANGHAI, VIENNA, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, COPENHAGEN 


Schuchardt & Schutte 


136 Liberty St., New York 


Latest and Best 
Wetand Dry Decatizing Machine No. 19 


Automatic Platen Press No. R Astrachanizing Machine No. 35 A 
Stenciling Machine No. E Examination Tables Nos. 1, 2 & 3 
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Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Schwartz, L. EH. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Mill Architects. 


—See Architects and Mill Engineers. | 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons. 
Burnham, E. B., & Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Faston-Burnham Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Pratt, R. C. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Walworth Manufacturing 


Motors (Electric). 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-Fluid Oils. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Numbering Machines. 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. 
Oll Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
O11 Stencil and Press 
Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
wing Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 


Co. 


Co. 


Board 


Singer Se 


Co. | 
| Perforated 


Paper. 


Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros, 
Pauper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Pearson, Gardner. 


Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


| Peroxide of Sodium. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


| Pinking Machines. 


Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 


| Pipes and Fittings. 


Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
— See Ventilating. 
Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
ower Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Sellers, William, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot- 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Automatic Machine Works. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co, 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charlies. 

Minnich Machine Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Boards. 

Case Bros., Inc. 


Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. 
Richardson Brothers 
Dealers). 
Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Palley Covering. 
Warren Company. 
alleys. 
—See Power. Transmission Machinery. 
Pamps. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pamp Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Co. 
(Importers and 


Dec. 1908 


Parifying & Filtration Plants. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Railways. 
Central Railway of New Jersey 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raveling Machines. 
American Raveler Co. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Nuttall, George. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Parrett Mfg. Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Roller Leather. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 

Roll Coverers. 

Burnham, E. E., & Co. 

Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
American Wringer Co. 

Rope. 
American Mfg. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Rubereid Roofing. 

Standard Paint Co. 


Sash Cord Braiders. 
Mason Mfg. Co. 


Seallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Schools. 
American School of Correspondence 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile Schocl. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secleroscope for Metal Testing. 
Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co. 

Secondhand Machinery. 

—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 

Ads. 

Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies 
American Raveler Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Rirch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 


Bridoux, Chas. H., & Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this List. 































Dec. 1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 













Mills, Dye Houses and 
Saw Tooth Roofs 


require a roofing that will resist great 
affected by climatic 
and one that is acid proof 






heat, is not 


changes, Cotton and 


ba 






and fire resisting. 








TRADE MARK REG. CU. 8. PAT. OFF. 


latest 
chines. 


meets every requirement of the Tex- 
tile It contains no 
tar or rubber, and will not rot, crack, 
melt or corrode. Most durable roof- 





municate 
manufacturer, 







at length 





ing known, 
Send for Samples, Prices, and Booklet 68. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
100 William St., New York. 


St. Louis, 





Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orle 


ans 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. | 
Union Special Machine Co. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Shearing Machinery. Skylights. 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and| Drouve, G., Co. 
Finishing. Van Noorden, E., Co. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Slashers. 


| Leigh 
Shell Rolls. gh, Evan A. 


Lowell Machine Shop. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. | Riley, ¢c. B., Company. 


Shoddies. - | Soaps 
—See Wool Shoddies. ° 
Shattles Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Miller Mfg. Co. 


Zurn, O. 
Silk Machinery. - 
Arlington Mch. Wks. Spindles. 
prop.) Bamford & Smith. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. ; | Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Leigh, Evan A. | Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Mason Machine Works. | Calder Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Draper Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Faston-Burnham Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies Hopkins Machine Works. 
a? -. eo Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Silk "Nolls. r Leigh, Evan A. 
Faweett, Hughes Riley, C. B., Company. 
° Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Singe Plates. 


Vandegrift, Elias T. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. Spindle Tubes. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. cee tae Smith. 
Singeing Machines. Riley. c co 

Automatic Machine Works. Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. Vandegrift, Elias T 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. : 

Leigh, Evan A. Spinning Rings. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Draper Company. 

Smith, Drum & Co. Howard & Bullough American 
Stubbs, Joseph. chine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Whitinsviile Spinning Ring Co 


Bite. F., Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Ma 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly 
improvements 

We should be pleased to com- 


Richards 


any additions or anne in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 


§ Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS seeee iT: 
8 CURRER STRE 
PHILADELPHI - OFF ICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Mill 


Supplies, Egyptian 
Burlaps. 


tepresenting the 


serick 


up with the 


in Textile Ma- 


with parties contemplating 


our machines and 


supplies. 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG, 
THE ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
| Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
| Spools. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 
| Draper Company. 

| Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
| Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


| Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boller Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boller Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 

Steam Engines. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Cuo. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co 
Providence Engineering Works. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 

Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Steam Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

| Steam Specialties. 

Berry Engineering Co. 

| Buffalo Forge Co. 

| Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

| Steam Traps. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
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Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 


chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 


Stop Motion for Looms. 
— See Warp Stop Motions. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Swatch Books. 
Dangel, H., & Co. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Ca. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 


Telephones. ; 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Temples. 
Draper Co. 

Textile Schools. 
—See Schools. 


Tiering Machines. 
Feonomy Wngineering Co 
Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 





Trimming Machines. 
American Raveler Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 

KRaumagraph Co. 
Trucking. 

Export Trucking Co. 
Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 
Turbines. 

——See Water Wheels. 


Turning Points. 
Dickinson, T. L. 
Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Jolly, J. & W. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Air 
America. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Parks, G. M., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Fargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Co. of 





Warp Compressors. 
ter Warp Compressing Ma 
chine Co. 
Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 


pany. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Washers (Cloth). 
American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Softeners. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


DAVIS & QUICK 


Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


COTTON AND SILK PIECE GOODS 


Very Light Weight Cotton and Cotton and Silk Goods a Specialty. 
Special Attention Given to Contract Work for Out of Town Mills. 


A Card Will Bring Our Representative. 


Works 305-315 St. Marks Avenue, 


Brooklyn, 


New York. 


N. Y. Office 495 Broome Street. 
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DEc. 


A. D. LITTLE 






ne iis Chemical Expert and Engineer RB. Sontan 

oe ee Se ee ee ee, eee, 
: F. Woods CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES F. E Gallagher 
H. P. Carruth H W. — 

8. H. Ayers Specialists in A.L. 


Water Towers. 
Tippett & Wood. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Woodward Governor Co. 


Water Wheel Harness. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Water Wheels. 
Jolly, J. & W. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 

Altemus, J. K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 
Wood Palleys. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Seginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Wool. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Weol Oil Compound. 
Burekhardt & Co. 
Danker & Marston. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woelen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 


Chemistry 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lombard Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whittle, James H., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Worcester Warp Compressing 

chine Co. 

Wool Olls. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wringers (Power). 
American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THRE ADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


‘otton Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Catlin & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 

Eddy & Street. 

Germania Dye Works. 
Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniela Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Fiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 


Ma- 


Ltd. 


~ 


Alphahetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


of Cellulose and Fibres 























Queensbury Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Glazed Yarns. 
Rallou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Orswell Millis. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Faweett, Hughes. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cannon Mills. 
Century Cotton Mills. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, EB. 8. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Maryland Wool & Cotton Exchange 


Mitchell, James E., & Co 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


| Mercerized Yarns. 


Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Lorimer, B. D., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Iittauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Fddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., 


Woolen Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Sil 


& Co. 
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NEW JERSEY GENTRAL 


New York to 
Philadelphia 


Two Hour Train Every Hour 








ON THE HOUR Ten Minutes before | 


From Foot of Liberty St. the hour from Foot | 
7 a.m to 6 p.m.) W. 23rd St. 


In Addition to Other Trains. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


In 3 Hours. 


LAKEWOOD 


In 90 Minutes. 
Booklets for the asking. 


.C. HOPE, Gen'l Pass’g’r Agent, New York. 
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Dickinson, Thos. L. A Keystone Latch Needle Co. .... 253 
Badische Company ..........+.+++ g2 | Dienelt & Hisenhardt ............ 52 Seyi Lincoln & Co. .......... 52 
en a ge 3g A * 9¢| Dinsmore Mfg. Co. ..........+.. . 44| SP-Armstrong Co. .....eeeeeeeees 41 
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power, 


Free 


machinery, belts and time 


te for details of offer today. 


493 Wells Street, 


CHICAGO 


THE SCLEROSCOPE 


Determines the Hardness and 
Quality of all Metals. 
This instrument shows how to order stock 
best suited for your work and then tells you 
whether the material is true to your orders. 


It enables 


you to produce better work; 


work that you would no be afraid to guar- 


antee. 


Booklet free 


Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co. 


226 West 24th St., New York. 
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PATENTS er: ee" 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.” 
Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defen 
for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involvin 
wledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgica 
ntions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 


ary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 
Gardner W. P earson 


PA i EN I S Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents. 


Special attention given to Textile 435 Bay State Bldg. 44 Hildreth Bldg. 410 McGill Bldg. 


e awrence, Mass. Lowell, Mass. Washi -C, 
Inventions and Trade Marks. * Cable Adinen: hentoon, ma =~ 





























JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
Builder and 


General Zontractor. Counselors at Law 
ES ET ine rect mit eraereacte | | HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 











Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


TC 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
, , I > Been in actual Opera 


| of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building 
82 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 





wane +! xtile Piants in any part 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
APR each 3 ote ial case, and we 
guurantes results boob 4 ee ae), 
Illustrated Catalogue 


UMA eae ant) AUR 


In universal use Also 















The Bradley Stencil Machine , 


)M sakes stencils in half a minute by thousands of . S 
r ed cost of 1-10 cent each Py manufacturers and manufacturers 
W rue for catalogue and price list, ' shippers. of Oil Stenc il } 


Board. Write 
for prices 


S< es. 
A. 3. BRADLEY : and samples 
General bales Ageas Bow York, U.S.A 












Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 

















Rubber Also Power 
Covered Wringers of 
Slasher all sizes and 
Rolls deseriptions. 





Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. ( 
The American Wringer Co.. 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents azine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcorD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 


clude side head and address. 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 


SILK MILL FOR SALE 


Complete. Now in operation. 
20-inch looms ; 


Consisting oftwelve 

twenty-four 44-inch looms; twelve 
52-inch looms; six 52-inch 2x1 box looms; all are 
Crompton & Knowles, very little used. Fifteen 12- 
hook dobbys, one 15-h. p. motor, winders, warpers, 
quillers and all other necessary machinery. Loca- 
tion best for cheap power, good help and ample 
railroad facilities 


Address “‘ Box 494”’ 
Pawtucket, RHODE ISLAND 


FOR SALE WOOLEN MILL 


IN WESTERN PENNA. 

WITH ESTABLISHED BUSINESS !manufacturing 
Blanket, Flannels, Skirts, Yarns and Hosiery, The 
product of this mill is marketed direct to retail trade. 
The above is a two set mill, ten knitting machines and 
six looms. Mill is in operation at the present time. 
For further particulars address “ Trade,” care of Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES 


All Kinds 
and Sizes 


to suit your business in this city and 
immediate vicinity; also in New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Right now is the time for bargains. 


NICHOLSON & CO. 


150 Broadway, New York 


Harding, Fancourt @ Scull, 
OILS, CHEMICALS and SOAPS 


Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


1095 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1796 


Special Shaped Carbon Black Diamond. 
Tiering Rag and CornHusk, Cotton. 
Rubber Fibre, ete. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson Successor to Joha Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City. 


Points for 
Calender Rolls, Hard 


Cash must accompany the order for these ads. 


If such ads. are “displayed” the 


The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


To Manufacturers 


If you are thinking of going 
into the mail order field and 
making an increased profit by 
selling direct to the consumer, 
we can save you many a dol- 
lar by guiding you into paying 
mediums only. We are fully 
acquainted with the whole 

publication field, and we will cheerfully answer 
the question, “ What would you suggest?” if you 
will tell us something about what you want to sell. 


Many lines are being exploited easily on the mail order 
plan—hosiery, rugs, curtains, dry goods (mill ends), braids, 
tapes, washing machines, gloves, ranges, bicycles, ctc. 
Mauufacturers can build up a profitable mail order business 
without affecting their standing with the jobbers. 


Our organization is at yourservice. Drop usa line 
Advertising 


NELSON A. CHESNUTT & CO, 4évert! 


3rd St. and Stock Exchange Place, Philadelphia, Pa, 


To Inventors and Patentees ! 


Large Machine Building Works 


splendidly provided with the latest special ma- 
chinery and connected with extensive weaving, 
spinning, dyeing and finishing works of high 
repute and with best connections in most coun- 
tries 


Is open to take up the manufacture of new ap- 
paratus or machines or to act as Sole Patent 
Licenses for Germany. 


Address L 6689 care of 


| DAUBE & CO., Berlin S. W.19. Germany 


HOSIERY CLIPS WANTED 


White, also colors such as blue and white, 
brown and white and black and white twist. 
Can also use yarn waste or ravellings, white o1 
colored. Manufacturers, dealers and brokers 
are invited to send samples with full details. 
Also in the market for solid black hosiery clips. 

C. W. BECKER, Agt., 
Waste Dealer, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Walkerton Hosiery Factory For Sale. 


Brick building and machinery for $5,000. Must be sold. 
Apply Walkerton Hosiery Co., Walkerton, Canada. 
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MEN 


Wanted, 





WANTED. 


A first class loom fixer on plain dobby looms, 
e man, must be up-to-date inevery respect. Start in 
216.00 per week with advancement. Good opening. 

4 y to Burlington Silk Mills, Burlington, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


orporation manufacturing Latch Needles for hos- 

machines, having ne representative in New York 
( yr Philadelphia, desires to arrange with responsible 

dealing in mill supplies, to handle its products in 

territory. Address W. L. N. care Textile World 
rd, Boston, Mass. 


a 
’ 


FOREIGN AGENT 


inteligent and capable business man who has had ex- 
perience in representing other firms desires to represent 
st-class textile firms in Austria-Hungary, with office at 








Vienna. Address replies H.D., 8621, Rudolf Mosse, 
Vienna, Austria. 

line of imported textile machinery. State 
experience, age and salary expected. Give re- 
ferences. Address **Texman” care Textile 


World Record, 


Practical Knitting Mill Man 


Knitting mill making hosiery needs practical man 


Boston, Mass. 





with small amount of capital to assume charge. 
Excellent opportunity for the right man. Address 


Ashland 
shland, Wisconsin. 


full particulars to 
tion, A 


Advancement Associa- 





Mechanical Engineer Seeks Connection. 

A mechanical engineer who for ten years was identified with two 
f the largest dy eing and finishing plamts in the United States and 
recently and for a period of six years engaged in N. Y. City in the 
design installation and economical operation of power, lighting, 
heating, mechanical ventilating and refrigerating plant for industrial 
and commercial equipment, is open for an engagement. An experi- 
enced and capable executive and intelligent buyer and a successful 
manager of labor. Will assume charge of operating or erection 
of new plant or will engage with contracting or consulting house. 
Address * E. N. G.R.” care Textile World Record, 123 Liberty St., 
New York, N. ¥. 


Representative Wanted 


An important knitting machinery concern in Germany 
requires an energetic man of proven ability as agent for 
the United States Specialty: Double Ribb machines and 
Spring Needle loomis. State experience if any, and com.- 
mission wanted; give reference. Address “B. K. A.,”’ 
rextile World, Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED SALESMAN 


lo handle 








and demonstrate machine for knitting gloves, state 
rence, age and salary. 
iress Demonstrate, care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Machinist 


Familiar with all details of Textile Machinery, preferably hosiery 
glove knitting machines. State reference, age and salary 
ected. Address * References,’’ care Textile World Record, 
ston, Mass. 








Wanted, Capable Man. 


To oversee and manage the Finishing Department of a 


factory mannfacturing Sweater p> ee A man 
with some capital to invest preferred. Apply giving 
experience, references and salary required. Address 


S. R. K.,’’ care Textile World Record. 





Business Chance. 

A Salesman or Manufacturer of Knit Goods by in- 
vesting $5,000 to $20,000 can secure a splendid posi- 
tion with a successful Western factory and com- 
mission business having a monopoly, and cannot 
supply the demand for their productions, and obliged 
to enlarge their factory. Address ‘* Monopoly,’’ care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
Whitin Long Chain Quilling Machines. 


Two second hand machines for 36/1 
Give age, condition and price. 





yarn, 378 ends. 


Hope MILs Mra. Co., Hope Mills, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


One HUSSONG IRON YARN DYEING MACHINE 
for sulphur black, complete, with extra set of iron sticks. 
Two IRON HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CAGES 
for sulphur black on stock need etc. Almost new. 


Complete equipment of six UTICA UNDERWEAR 
DRYERS, including extra Spreaders, Blower, Radiator, 
Piping, etc. Practically new. Two new Iron Frame OX= 
IDIZERS for Oxidizing Aniline Black on hosiery. Very 
latest patterns. Will sell cheap. Address 


NEVERSINK DYEING CO., 





Reading, Pa. 


$25,000 
High Grade 7 per cent. Preferred Stock in 
new modern up-to date Cotton Mill, valued at 
$100,000, this stock being practically a first lien 
on earnings and assets of the company. For 
sale by 


F. C. ABBOTT CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Machinery For Sale 


16 Franklin cotton spinning frames, 
D 37 spindles. 


3 Franklin cotton spinning frames, 
Sawyer spindles. 


1 power screw 








208 spindles each, 
208 spindles each, 


baling 


i press, complete, 34 in. screw, 
capacity 45x 22in. Direct drive. 
3 Luther reels, complete, 60 spindles each, 54 in. reel. 


ORIENTAL MILLS, 
Admiral and Whipple Streets, 
Providence, K. I. 


Large Woolen Mills For Sale. 


The Seneca Falls Woolen Mills, 
located on the Seneca Lake Outlet, 
throughout, Buildings of stone and brick with machinery in 
good working order, Two new water wheels, 350 H. P., with first 
class shipping facilities by canal, Lehigh Valley R. R. and New 
York Central & Hudson River R. R. Most desirable labor can 
be obtained. This property is offered and will be sold at Referee’s 
Sale at the Stanton House in the Village of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
on January 2nd, 1909. 





Seneca Falls, 


New York, 
a nine 


set mill, equipped 






























































































































































































































































































































































Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 


particulars are on file at this office. 


Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 


of Textile World Record, Boston, or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


be furnished without charge. 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 


mill men, gives special attention to this department. 


friends who may be interested. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Assistant Superintendent of a cotton mill or 
superintendent of a small mill; worked on print, 
hosiery yarns, corduroys, yarns 10s to 90s, carded 
and combed, also familiar with fancy weaving; 
familiar with Lowell cards, drawing, fly frames 
and spinning, Platt, Nasmith, Hetherington comb- 
ers, Lowell, Lewiston, Crompton, Draper, Whitin 
and Lyall looms; will not go West, South or Can- 
ada; 30 years of age, single; good reference. 4219, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill, assistant super- 
intendent, overseer of weaving or designer; 
worked on drills, sheetings, ducks, fine lawns and 
fancies; 34 years of age, married; good reference; 
4217, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt., Asst. Supt. or overseer of carding; posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American; is experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on 
bleached stock; is familiar with Colvin, Whitin 
and Crompton looms, and all makes of carding 
and spinning machinery; good references. 36585, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill; posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 40 years of age, American. 
married; familiar with fancy, colored and plain 
goods of all kinds; familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery; has been overseer for a number of 
years in first class mill; could take a position at 
short notice; good reference. 3814, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill; worked 
on all classes of cotton goods, white and colored, 
plain and fancy; familiar with all makes of cotton 
machinery used in the above goods; prefers New 
England or New York State; 45 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4603, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or assistant superintendent of a 
cotton mill; 44 years of age, married; has worked 
on ginghams, shirtings, fancy dress goods, turkey 
red, damask, cotton warp and fancy yarns for 
woolen mills; 23 years of practical experience and 
is familiar with all kinds of machinery used in the 
manufacture of the above goods; will not go West 
er South; good reference. 4501, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill or position as 
overseer of mule and ring spinning, spooling, warp- 
ing and twisting: worked on prints, hosiery, sale 
yarns, sheetings and dress goods; familiar with all 
modern makes of machinery; good reference; 45 
years of age, married. 4694, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent in a cotton mill or po- 
sition as overseer of carding or spinning. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, wool mixes, ging- 
hams, tickings, denims, linings, etc. Familiar with 
all makes of cotton machinery. Has had a number 
of years experience in different departments in 
mills, machine shops, engineering, weaving, card- 
ing and spinning. Good reference. Will go any 


place for a good position. 4609, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill, Worked on 
drills, ducks, sateens, lenos, American, Sea Island 
and Egyptian cottons. Familiar with all makes of 
American and English machinery. 40 years of age, 


married. Good reference. 4597, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a cotton or worsted mill or 
boss weaver in a large mill; worked on all kinds 
of cotton and worsted dress goods and men’s wear, 
novelties of all kinds; practical loom fixer, de- 
signer, etc.; familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
box looms, dobbies, jacquards, etc.; also Brides- 
burg and Woods looms; 42 years of age, married: 
good reference. 4145, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


| Crompton & Knowles, 








He would be pleased to hear from any of his 


Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent and Designer; worked on wor 
steds, fancy cassimeres, worsted dress goods, thi- 
bets, overcoatings, kerseys and broadcloths; fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery; will not go 
West, South or Canada; 47 years of age, married 


good reference. 4232, Textile World Record, Bos 
ton, Mass. 





Superintendent, Assistant or a position as boss 
weaver; worked on suspender, elastic and non- 
elastic webbing, name labels, webs, all narrow fab- 
rics, also ginghams and lenos; familiar with 
Kilburn, Lincoln, Whitin, 
Draper, Mason, Schaum & Uhlinger looms; good 
reference; 40 years of age, married. 4129, Textil: 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Designer; worked on men’s 
wear, ladies’ dress goods, fancy vestings and piece 
dye worsteds; familiar with all makes of machinery; 
will go anywhere for a good position; 36 years of 
age, married; good reference. 4157, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or Superintendent of a worsted or woolen 
mill. 45 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods from cheviots to fine cassimeres, worsteds and 
cotton worsteds. Familiar with all makes of 
woolen mill machinery. Could take a position at 


once. Good reference. 4576, Textile World Record, 
Beston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Worsted Yarn Mill, or over- 
seer of drawing and spinning. Understands card- 
ing and combing hosiery yarns, camel hair, alpaca, 
botany crossbreds and fine weaving yarns, 30 


years of age, good reference. 4697 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Manager of woolen mill; posi- 
tion wanted by a man 47 years of age, married 
Scotch; is experienced on worsteds, fancy cassi- 
meres, homespuns, meltons, thibets, kerseys, over- 
coatings, cheviots and dress goods; is familiar with 
all kinds of woolen machinery; good references 
3619, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of woolen mill; was in business 
for himself for years; he is now open for a posi- 
tion; age 52, married; first class references from 


commission houses. 3227, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Superintendent or overseer of combing 
spinning and twisting; worked on mohair, alpaca 
all foreign and domestic wools; familiar with al! 
kinds of machinery; first class references; age 45 


married. 2248, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. ' 


Superintendent or assistant of a woolen or wor- 
sted yarn mill; worked on fancy and piece dy 
worsteds, men’s wear, thibets and overcoatings 
has a good knowledge of blending stock, also a 
good knowledge of designing; familiar with al! 
makes of woolen and worsted machinery, Ameri- 
can and foreign; 26 years of age, married; good 


esevense. 4598, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 


Manager, superintendent or designer; age 30 
English, married; experienced in England and in 
this country; mohairs, all classes of worsted suit 
ings, plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textil: 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


_Manager, Agent, Supt. or supt. and designer; po- 
sition wanted by a man 57 years of age, English 
married; has worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted goods in fancy and piece dyes, from th: 


finest to the coarsest goods; familiar with al! 
kinds of machinery; has exceptionally good refer 


ences; could take a position at once. 3705, Textil 
World Record. Boston, Mass. 
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KNITTERS, 


Superintendent of an Underwear Mill or Lamb 
ichine foreman; worked on full fashioned under- 
ir, also lines of cut goods for the retail trade; 
iliar with Lamb & Wildman knitting machines 
i Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, Union Special and 
ce makes of machinery; 30 years of age, mar- 
d; good reference. 3856, Textile World Record, 
ston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on all fleece work, 
lerdowns, merino nets, cottonets, jerseys, buffalo 
‘ths and astrachans; familiar with Tompkins, 
impbell & Clute, Gormley and Crane machines; 
es not understand ribbed or latch needle ma- 
ines; will not go South or Canada; good refer- 
ice; 30 years of age, married. 4671, Textile World 
‘ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or hosiery machine fixer or 
reman in the finishing department; position 
nted by a man 25 years of age, single; has 
yvorked on fine cotton and mercerized hosiery; 
would prefer a position on Jenckes Invincible ma- 
hines, but has a good knowledge of Scott & Wil- 
ims, Wildman, Geo. D. Mayo, Acme and Brinton 
ooters. 4541, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent in 
nosiery mill; worked on all kinds of hosiery from 
108 to 240 needle work; cotton, wool, worsted 
ind lisle: Acme, Geo. D. Mayo, Invincible, Brinton, 
Root, Scott & Williams, and all makes of loopers; 
vill not go to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont or 

inada; good reference; 27 years of age, married. 
i134, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or second hand on latch 
needle machines; worked on ladies’ Swiss ribbed 
vests, ladies’ shaped vests and men’s derby ribbed 
inderwear, familiar with Lamb, Scott & Williams 
nd Wildman machines; will not go West or South; 
good reference; 21 years of age, single. 4666, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or assistant superintendent 
in a hosiery mill; worked on all classes of seam- 
less hosiery from coarse wool and cotton to fine 
cassimeres and lisle; familiar with Mayo, Victor, 
Electric, Campbell, Scott & Williams, 3/4 auto- 
matic, Brinton, 3/4 and full automatic and differ- 
ent makes of ribbers and loopers; prefers a posi- 
tion in Massachusetts; 28 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4650, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Ribbed Underwear Mill, as- 
sistant superintendent or overseer of finishing in 
a large mill. Worked on men’s, ladies’, children’s 
underwear and government and merino knit under- 
wear. Familiar with all makes of machinery. 38 
years of age, married. Good reference. 4677, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Knitting Mill or would ac- 
cept position as boss finisher; worked on flat, 
ribbed, fleece lined from yarn to finished garment, 
balbriggans, sweaters and full fashioned; familiar 
with all classes of machinery to make above goods; 
31 years of age, American, married; good reference. 
4192, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting. Worked on fleece lined, 
flat or ribbed goods on Scott & Williams, Pepper, 
Brinton latch needle and Tompkins Bros., Camp- 
bell & Clute and Gormley Bros. spring needle ma- 
chines; good reference, 35 years of age, married. 
4114 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting in a small mill or second 
hand in a large mill. 22 years of age, single. 
Worked on balbriggans, single and double, and 
fleece lined. Familiar with Tompkins, Campbell & 
Clute and Payne winders. Could take a position at 
short notice. Good reference. 4539, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. . 


Superintendent of a knitting mill, or assistant 
in large mill: worked on men’s and women’s 
ribbed goods and men’s flat goods; familiar with 
all kinds oz sewing machines used in knitting 
mills and clothing factories; Scott & Williams, 
Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Crane, Esty and Bran- 
son knitting machines; 30 years of age, married; 
will not go to R. I. or N. J.; good reference. 4185, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





____ DESIGNERS. 


Designer on all Classes of Worsted Dress Goods 
and men’s wear. Good reference, 25 years of age, 
single. 4117 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer, Assistant or superintendent; worked 
on woolens, cotton worsteds, raincloths, coverts, 
panamas, unions and very fine worsteds; familiar 
with all makes of machinery used in worsted mills, 
spoolers, winders, dressers, twisters and Crompton 
& Knowles looms; will not go South, Canada or 
west of Chicago; 44 years of age, married; good 
eer. 4144, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Designer; worked on wool and worsted goods. 
Overcoatings, piece dyes, cotton and worsted 
serges, resists and manipulated fabrics; will not 
go West, South or Canada; good reference; 34 
years of age, married. 4128, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Designer, Assistant Designer or overseer of 
weaving. Has worked on the best classes of 
tweeds, overcoatings, wool and worsteds. 39 
years of age, married. Two workers in the family. 
Scotch. Good reference. 4625, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Designer. A married man, 26 years of age. 
Worked on woolens, cassimeres, worsteds and cot- 
ton worsteds. Would like an interview with any 
manufacturer in need of a first class man. Good 


reference. 4512, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent, assistant designer, pat- 
tern weaver, or salesman for textile machinery. 
Position wanted by a man 26 years of age, single. 
Has worked on woolens and worsteds. Is also a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School, three years’ 
course. Understands all kinds of machinery. Good 


reference. 4571, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND DESIGNERS. 


Superintendent and Designer; position wanted by 
aman 30 years of age, English; has worked on all 
kinds of fancy cotton goods, and is familiar with 
all kinds of cotton looms; good references. 3682, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer, or assistant super- 
intendent; age 34, married; worked on cloths rang- 
ing from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, such 
as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths, kerseys, 
etc.; excellent references. 3148, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer, or assistant super- 
intendent or boss weaver in a woolen mill: posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, American, 
married; worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, also blankets; understands all kinds 
of machinery; has worked in all departments of a 
mill; good references. 3845, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer; position wanted 
by a man 88 years of age; married; worked on 
men’s wear fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, over- 
coatings and dress goods; good references. 3056, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent and assistant designer; 
position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man; has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods; is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms; good references. 3681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer, Assistant Superintendent or superin- 
tendent in a small woolen or worsted mill; worked 
on medium and high grade men’s wear, woolens 
and worsteds; woolens as low as 60c. per yard and 
worsteds as high as $3.00 per yard; understands 
all makes of machinery; prefers New England: 31 
years of age, married; good reference. 4669, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or Superintendent; 31 years of age, 
English; worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted men’s and women’s wear; familiar with the 
English and American looms; good reference. 4553, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Mule Spinning, spooling, warping, 
slashing, twisting, winding or reeling; worked on 
cloth and yarn, both coarse and fine counts, 8s to 
100s; familiar with most all kinds of machinery; 
will not go West, South or Canada; 48 years of 


age, married. 4229, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning; worked on all grades of 
woolens from 1 to 9 run, and woolen, shoddy and 
cotton mixes familiar with Johnson & Bassett 
makes of machinery: will not go to Pa., South or 
Canada; 46 years of age, married; good reference. 
4227, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Spooling, warping, twisting, slash- 
ing, beaming, or a good second hand position; 
worked on coarse and fine counts, and all classes 
of cotton goods; familiar with the Lowell, Draper, 
Howard & Bullough, Entwistle, Foster, Universal, 
Easton & Burnham and open and close wind ma- 
chines; will go anywhere for a good position; 30 
years of age, married, English; good reference. 
3380, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spooling, warping or slashing; 
worked on plain and fancy goods and 30s to 100s; 
familiar with the Draper, Whitin, Lowell, En- 
twistle, Howard & Bullough makes of machinery; 
will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or 
Canada; 26 years of age, married; good reference. 
4221, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Drawing and Spinning in a worsted 
mill. Worked on alpaca, long and short wools. 
Familiar with all makes of drawing and spinning 
machinery. Will not go South. 38 years of age, 


married. Good reference. 4614, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Worsted Spinning, twisting and reel- 
ing or carding, combing and drawing. Worked 
on botany crossbred wools and mixes, also fancy 
yarns, on Prince & Smith, Hall & Stell, Lowell, 
Taylor, Wordsworth & Co. machines; 35 years of 
age, married, good reference. 4699 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning; worked on all wool, wool, 
cotton and shoddy, all shoddy on men’s wear and 
ladies’ dress goods; can handle any kind of stock 
that is used in a woolen mill; familiar with Davis 
& Furber makes of machinery; will not go to New 
Jersey, West, South or Canada; 42 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4126, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, warping, 
slashing, twisting, cone-winding, reeling, etc.; 
worked on all kinds of yarn, numbers ranging from 
4s to 120s, Egyptian and American cotton, also col- 
ored work; familiar with all makes of American 
ring frames, twisters, beam or ball warpers. 
Broadbent's, Foster’s, Payne’s, Camless, the new 
Universal Cone Winders, Skein Spoolers, etc.; will 
not go to Vermont, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, West, South or Canada; 32 years of age, 
married; has two second hands of ring spinning in 
family; good _ reference. 4171, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Promotion for 
Textile Workers 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 


larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


Dec. 1908 


WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving; worked on fancy worst 
cotton worsteds, men’s wear, and dress goods 
all kinds; familiar with Crompton & Know 
looms; will go anywhere for a good position; 
years of age, single. 4218, Textile World Rec: 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill; worked 
plain twills, drills, sheetings, ducks, shirtings i 
hair cloth; familiar with Mutual, Crompton & 
Knowles looms; will not go to Mass., R. L, Con 
Me., N. H., Vt.. West or Canada; 42 years of age 
married; good reference. 4212, Textile World R« 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving; worked on woolens, w< 
steds and plain and fancy dress goods; can hand 
burling, sewing, specking and drawing-in; will not 
go South, or to Canada; 44 years of age, marri« 
zood reference. 4216, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on plain and 
fancy white and colored goods, checks, shirtings 
sheetings, lawns, duck, silk and cotton goods; good 
reference, 40 years of age, married, all kinds of 
looms. 4108 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Woolen or Worsted Weaving. 
Worked on wool and worsted, also cotton worsted 
goods; familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms 
good reference, 36 years of age, married, will not 


go to Canada. 4119 Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or dressing in a woolen 
mill. 40 years of age, married. Worked on fancy 
cassimeres, worsteds, cheviots, worsted piece dyes 
ladies’ dress goods and blankets. Familiar with 
the Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go 
West, South or Canada. Good reference. 4589 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving; worked on plain 
sateens, crepe, fancy shirtings, Bedford cord 
checks, lappettes, lenos and coarse and fine goods 
familiar with all makes of looms; will not go 
West or South; good reference; 28 years of age. 


married. 4120, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted weaving; worked 
on fancy woolens and worsteds; familiar wit! 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton Thayer looms 
31 years of age, single; will not go West, South or 
Canada; good reference. 4142, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving or Second Hand in a 
large mill. 33 years of age, American. Worked on 
plain and fancy lenos, sateens, twills, etc. Familiar 
with the Whitin, Colvin, Mason, Crompton & 
Knowles and Draper looms. Good reference. Will 


not go West or South. 4514, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving and designing in a woolen 
mill. Might accept a position as loom fixer at good 
wages. 34 years of age, single. Worked on men’s 
wear, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warp, blankets 
etc. Familiar with the Crompton & Knowles looms 


Good reference. 4583, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 33 years of age 
married. Worked on woolen and worsteds, cotton 
worsteds and dress goods. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. Good reference. 4507, Textile 
World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or dressing in a smal! 
woolen mill. Worked on wool and worsted goods 
Familiar with the Knowles loom and different 
makes of dressing machines. 42 years of age, 
English, married. Good reference. 4594, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted weaving in 4 
small or loom fixer in a large mill. Worked on 
worsted and woolen goods. Familiar with th 
Knowles loom. Good reference. 38 years of ag 
married. 4600, Textile World Record, Bostor 
Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving; position wanted by a m 
42 years of age, American, married; worked on 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods; familiar wi 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer a! 
Jacquard looms; first class recommendation. 369 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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CARDERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all 
erades of high and low stock; familiar with all 
kinds of cards; two sewers and a pattern weaver 

the family; will not go to Me. or N. H.; 40 
years of age, married; good reference. 4223, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; position wanted by 
a man 47 years of age, American, married; has 
handled all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy 
mixes on yarns from 1 to 6 run; has been employed 
for a number of years in leading mills; first class 
reference. 3815, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 

Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding; would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mill; 
understands the business in every detail; worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards; first 
class reference; will go any place for a good posi- 
tion; 45 years of age, American, married. 3470, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or spinning in a cotton yarn 
mill; worked on combed, Egyptian, Sea Island, 
peeler, Gcorgia and American cotton; all makes of 
carding and combing machinery; will not go 
South or Canada; good reference; 32 years of age, 
single. 4132, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. 50 years of age, 
married. Worked on white and colored cotton 
goods. Has had 25 years of experience as over- 
seer. Good reference. Prefers a position in the 
New England states. 4515, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on goods 
made from wool shoddy and cotton mixes on D. 
& F., Lombard, Cleveland, Smith cards; prefer New 
England states, good reference, 50 years of age, 
married. 4695 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Wool Carding. 37 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on fine and coarse woolen 
goods, cotton, wool and silk noils and mixes. An 
exceptional good man on low stock. Familiar with 
D. . and Cleveland cards. Good reference. 
4522, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill; position 
wanted by a man 39 years of age, single; worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, Sea Island, combed 
and carded, from 24s up to 150s; familiar with 
American and English carding machinery; good 
cocereneee. 3941, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 

Overseer of Carding or spinning in a cotton mill; 
position wanted by a man 39 years of age, mar- 
ried, American; worked on white and colored 
goods; familiar with Whitin and Lowell machines; 
will not go to Canada, New York, New Jersey or 
New England States; good references. 3997, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or carding and spin- 
ning; worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton and 
shoddy mixes; familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery, D. F., J. & B., and Bancroft mules; 
could take a position at once; good reference. 4608, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding and _ spinning; 
worked on fancy cassimeres, tweeds, all grades of 
woolen goods, made from wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes; familiar with Davis & Furber mules and all 
makes of cards; would accept a position ahywhere 
where there is a healthy climate; 45 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4615, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods also cotton ,wool and 
shoddy mixes; familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery; will go any place for a good position; 
good reference; 35. years of age, married. 4606, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods, made from wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes. Familiar with all makes of 
woolen carding machinery. Good reference. 46 
years of age, single. 4685, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. 36 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
shoddy and cotton mixed goods. Familiar with the 
different American makes of carding machinery. 
Will not go to Penn., West, South or Canada. Good 
reference. 4577, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 








“FINISHERS ~ 


Overseer of Finishing, or second hand; worked 
on woolen and worsted broadcloths, carriage 
cloths, sackings, cloakings and cheap cassimeres; 
familiar with Parks & Woolson, Davis & Furber, 
and other makes of machinery; will not go West, 
South or Canada; 34 years of age, married; good 


reference. 4220, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or charge of shears; 
worked on woolens and worsteds; familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; 49 years of age, married; 
good reference. 230, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Beetle Finisher; worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods, plain and fancy; familiar with the Phoenix 


make of machines, also the Granger; will go any 
place for a good position; 40 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4222, Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing; worked on wool, cotton 
and shoddy, fancy cassimeres, kerseys. meltons, 
dress goods. piece dyes, carriage and uniform 
cloth; familiar with all kinds of machinery; 56 
years of age, married; good reference. 4213, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen and Worsted Finishing. 
Worked on piece dyes, worsteds, cassimeres, cross 
dyes, carriage cloths, face finished goods and 
blankets. Familiar with all makes of finishing 
machinery. Prefers the Middle West. Good refer- 
ence. 36 years of age, married. 4670, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in woolen or worsted finishing 
room, overseer of burling, and sewing or finished 
percher. Worked on fancy and plain worsteds, 
woolens, cotton worsteds, broadcloths, kerseys, 
beavers, meltons and dress goods. Understands 
most all makes of finishing machinery. 33 years 
of age, married. Good reference. 4665, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spooling, twisting and winding in a 
thread or linen mill. Familiar with all makes of 
winding and spooling machines. Good reference. 


30 years of age, single. 4667, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, overseer of burling and 
sewing or finished percher. 30 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on wool and worsted piece dyes. 
Familiar with all makes of finishing machinery. 


Good reference. 4588, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a married man, 60 years of age. Has had a 
wide experience in leading mills on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods. Is an expert on broad 
cloths or kerseys. Good reference. Could take a 


position at once. 4527, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing from loom to case; 
50 years of age, married; worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen goods, particularly face fin- 
ished high lustre woolens; familiar with all kinds 
of finishing machinery; will not go West, South or 
Canada; good _ reference. 4564, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or Worsted Finishing. 
Worked on worsteds, cotton worsteds, woolen 
men’s wear and dress goods; familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery; will not go to Penn., 
West, South, or Canada; good reference, 48 years 
of age married. 4692 Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing; worked on all classes of 
woolen goods, broadcloths, cassimeres, dress goods, 
kerseys, beavers and worsteds; familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery; will not go South or 
Canada; good reference; 29 years of age, married. 
4626, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or second hand in a wor- 
sted mill; worked on fancy worsted piece dyes and 
dress goods; familiar with all makes of finishing 
machinery; good reference; 40 years of age, single. 
4640, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Overseer of Cotton or woolen dressing; 47 years 
of age, married, American; worked on all classes 
of woolen and cotton goods, both plain and fancy; 
familiar with all makes of machines used in dress- 
ing departments in either a cotton or woolen mill; 
good reference. 4509, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Master Mechanic, chief engineer or traveling 
salesman; position wanted by a man 45 years of 
age, married; has worked on all classes of en- 
gines, boilers and electricity; first class draftsman; 
could take 2a position at short notice; good refer- 
ence. 4540, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer or machinist; position 
wanted by a married man, 31 years of age; is fa- 
miliar with all makes of Union Special, National. 
button-hole and Singer sewing machines; would 
prefer a position in New York State; good refer- 
ence. 4551, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic or Assistant. Worked on all 


kinds of cotton mill machinery and repairs; good 
4118 Textile 


reference, 28 years of age, married. 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Bleaching, or assistant superintend- 
ent in a bleach and dye works. Worked on all 
kinds of goods, cotton, wool and silk underwear, 
familiar with all makes of machines, 36 years of 
age, single. Good reference. 4690 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or Superintendent of Worsted Combing. 
Worked on all kinds of wools, long and short, on 
all makes of American, English and French combs; 
good reference from leading firms where employed, 
37 years, married. 4101 Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fixer on Ribbed Hosiery. Understands Brinton, 
Wildman, Crane, Pepper, Acme and Mayo machines, 
good reference, 23 years of age. 4112 Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Worsted Combing or carding and 
combing. Worked on 1/4, 3/8 and 1/2 blood, fine 
Australian, mohair, camel hair and English luster 
wool; Taylor & Wordsworth & Co., Hoyle & Pres- 
ton, Crompton & Knowles’ combs and all kinds of 
gill boxes; 48 years of age, married, good refer- 
ence. 4115 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic or Chief Engineer in cotton or 
woolen mill. Understands all kinds of machinery, 
has had extensive practical experience on work 
that comes under a master mechanic, good man- 
ager of help, good reference, married, 43 years. 
4107 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Cloth Examiner in Commission House. 
enced on all classes of 
goods, first class 
strictly temperate. 
Boston, Mass. 


Comber Man. Position wanted by a man 24 years 
of age; single; has worked on the Hetherington, 
Whitin, Nasmith, Dobson & Barlow combers. 
Wants a position in Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
only. 4085, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer. Position wanted by a 
man, 25 years of age, single. Familiar with 
Wheeler & Wilson, single and double needle, button 
and buttonhole machines, also Wilcox & Gibbs and 
Union Special. Will not go West, South or Canada. 


Good reference. 4573, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Beaming, quilling or warp gassing. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age, mar- 
ried, English. Familiar with fancy cotton and silk 
beaming. Understands all makes of machinery 
used in the department. Good reference. 4560, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Slashing, spooling, warping, drawing 
and long chain beaming. 42 years of age. widower. 
Worked on white and colored. Work from 8s to 
100s cotton. Familiar with all kinds of machines. 
Good reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 4572, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Seaming; position wanted by a man 
27 years of age. married; has worked on ladies’ 
cotton hose and all grades of cotton underwear; 
is familiar with Willcox & Gibbs, Hepworth, Camp- 
bell & Clute stitching, welting, looping, etc., ma- 


chines: good references. 3683, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. Mass. 


Experi- 
worsted and woolen 
reference, 32 years of age, 
4104 Textile World Record, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Wool Sorting or wool grade: 
worked on all kinds of wool, both foreign ar 
domestic; 44 years of age, married; will not eg 
West, South or Canada; good reference. 4214 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Knitting Machine Fixer; worked on lisle, me: 
cerized, woolen and cotton goods; familiar wit 
the Geo. D. Mayo, Acme, Jenckes, looping machin: 
and ribbers; will not go to R. L, Me., Vt., N. J 
West or South; 23 years of age, single; good ret 
erence. 4225, Textile World Record, Boston, Ma: 


Overseer of Burling and Sewing, or would a 
cept a position as finisher in a fancy worsted mi 
worked on fancy worsteds, woolens, cotton wo 
steds and dress goods of all kinds; familiar wit 
all kinds of finishing machinery: will not go 
Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or Canada; good ref 
erence; 35 years of age, married. 4226, Textil: 
Weorld Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Worsted Combing; position wanted |! 
a man 38 years of age, married; has worked o: 
all classes of wools; is familiar with the Crom; 
ton & Knowles “Nobles Combs,” Taylor & Word 
worth and all kinds of gill boxes; good references 
3903, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic; position wanted by a man 44 
years of age; has had experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton and knitting and all textile mills 
will not go West or Canada; could take a positior 


at short notice. 3782, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery; all 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, ex- 
cept silk; age 41, American, married; can furnish 


references. $035, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 


Overseer of Tenter Frames in cotton mill; posi 
tion wanted by a man 44 years of age, married 
Scotch; has worked on sateens, lawns, mull skirt- 
ings and shirtings; is familiar with Butterworth 
Stewart and Granger tentering frames; good ref- 
erences. 3651, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Beetling Department;  positio: 
wasted by a man 43 years of age, married, Irish 
has had ten years’ experience on cotton goods ir 
this country, 12 years’ experience on linen goods 
in Ireland; has worked on cotton goods of a! 
counts from 67 by 72 to 96 by 32, also handled a 
kinds of beetling machines; will not go South or 
Canada; good reference. 3807, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in Knitting Mill; position wanted 
by a man 21 years of age, American; worked oa: 
all kinds of goods on latch needle machines; fa- 
miliar with the following makes of knitting ma- 
chines: Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wildman 
Scott & Williams, H. Brinton & Co., Stafford & 
Holt; could take a position at two weeks’ notic« 


good references, 3976, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Combing; position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, married, English; has worked on 
men’s wear and fancy dress goods; is familiar 
with Noble combs of all makes, Crompton, Taylor 
Wadsworth, Smith and Prince; good references 
3617, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Competent Cost Accountant; position wanted by 
a young man at present with firm of business econ- 
omists; desires an executive connection with larg: 
manufacturing concern who are in need of a thor- 
oughly wide awake man with executive ability and 
wide experience in textile and other lines and on: 
who will guarantee to lower the cost of produc 
tion in a large measure; good reference. 4558 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in woolen card room; married man 
$2 years of age; worked on all kinds of stock, cot- 
ton, wool and shoddy mixes; good reference from 
leading miils; could take a position at once. 4532 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Beaming, slashing. spooling, long 
chain quilling and warping; worked on fancy shirt 
ings, silk and cotton coat linings, ginghams, awn- 
ings, tickings and denims; familiar with th 
Lowell, Phillip, Howard & Bullough, Draper an 
Entwistle machines; two workers in the family 
40 years of age, married; good reference. 4617 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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DYERS. DYEBRS. 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on all kinds of Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on worsted yarns, 
woolen and worsted yarns, wool slubbing, worsted fancy serges, mohair, slubbing and resist colors. 






























piece dyes, kerseys, cloakings, cheviots, tricots, | All makes of machinery. Prefers New England. 
riezes, all wool and union cotton yarns, raw cot- 28 years of age, married. Good reference. 4627, 
ton, shoddy and camel hair; familiar with Klauder- Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Veldon yarn and wool machines and all kinds of Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill. 28 years 
piece dye machines; will not - ae _ —, of age, single. Worked on piece dyes, skein yarns, 
46 years of age, married; good reference. ’ | slubbing, raw stock, underwear, carriage cloths and ' 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. rags. Understands all kinds of machinery. Good 

Overseer of Dyeing; worked on worsted, cotton | reference. 4555, Textile World Record, Boston, 
and woolen yarns, sulphur dyes, cotton warps, raw Mass. 


wool and cotton, fancy worsteds, piece dyes, aliz- Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on broadcloths, 
irine and fast colors on resist dyed worsteds, carriage and casket cloths, cassimeres, raw stock, 
broadcloths, silks, ladies’ and men’s wear; familiar underwear and sweaters. Familiar with all makes 
with all makes of machinery used for the manu- of machinery. 27 years of age, married. Good 





facture of every description of men’s and ladies’ reference. 4630, Textile World Record, Boston, 
wear; will not go West, South or Canada; 39 years Mass. 

of age, single; good reference. 4215, Textile World Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on yarns, piece 
Record, Boston, Mass. dyes, raw stock, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, 















Overseer of Dyeing; worked on worsteds, chro- also slubbing. Familiar with different makes of 
mate and chrome top colors, broadcloths, dress | dyeing machinery. Will not go West, South or 
goods, kerseys, meltons, thibets, worsted and cot- | Canada. 38 years of age, married. Good refer- 
ton yarn; understands the latest methods of dye- ence. 4629, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
ing in alizarine acid colors, union dyeing and chro- Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on wool, cotton 
matic; familiar with all kinds of machinery; will and shoddy, mixes, raw stock, piece dyes, yarns, 
go anywhere for a good position; 33 years of age; | carbonizing and scouring. Good reference. 35 
good reference. 4228, Textile World Record, Bos- years of age, married. 4658, Textile World Rec- 
ton, Mass. 








ord, Boston, Mass 


Boss Dyer; worked on cotton and wool and mixed 

| stock, yarns and piece goods, hosiery, slubbing and 

good reference; 43 years of age, married. 3506, | raw stock; also scouring of wool: first class rec- 

Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. | ommendations; 28 years of age, single, English. 
Overseer of Dyeing, mercerizing or finishing or 3327, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

superintendent ot a bleach and dye works. Overseer of Silk Dyeing. Worked on all kinds of 

Worked on cotton and wool piece dyes, skein dye- silk yarn and piece dyeing. Would accept a posi- 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on wool, cotton, 
yarn, piece, chromate colors and resist piece dyes; 
















ing and warps; also raw stock. Good reference. tion in two weeks’ notice. 35 years of age, mar- 
34 years of age, married. 4647, Textile World Rec- ried. Good reference. 4616, Textile World Record, 
ord, Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on all classes of | Overseer of Dyeing. A man 46 years of age, 
woolen goods, cassimeres and ladies’ dress goods. married. Worked on knit underwear, woolens, 





Strong on unions. 50 years of age, married. Could yarns, etc. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 


take a position at once. N. E. States only. 4654, Good reference. 4511, Textile World Record, Bos- 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. ton, Mass. 


















MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


























Raw Woot Aanp COTTON MACHINE, SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P.O. Box K, AMSTERDA Bee 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Wostempworsses, Cotten eae Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes ete! 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 






WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 














SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 





SuL_pHur Hostery MACHINE. 
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Alike in 
Appearance Only 


Powdered sugar and flour look alike. 
One imparts sweetness, the other does not. 


In appearance other sodas resemble 


Wyandotte 
Textile Soda 


None Genuine except with but in work, none do. _ If 


card bearing this Trade Mar 


SWyandottes 


Que Crademark Card 


you are not using Wyandotte 






Textile Soda you cannot ap- 
preciate how much real econ- 
omical assistance you might 


be getting which you are not. 





ur ACTURED BF 


Che 3. B. Ford Companp, 
| Wyrandom:, kd. OS. A. 


Order from your supply 


house. 





In Every Package. 





The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
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THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. 


That wool is a highly speculative commodity has 
been strikingly illustrated since election. Prices 
have advanced sharply and a scramble has pre- 
vailed among dealers and manufacturers for desir- 
able lots. This spurt has been aided by the boom 
in foreign markets. Just before the recent advance 
on this side American wool was very near the ex- 
porting point. The rise in prices has changed this 
position and buyers in foreign markets for Ameri- 
can account have during the past few weeks been 
taking desirable lots at the market. As this issue 
goes to press there is a lull in the domestic wool 
market. Both sides are resting and the general 
opinion is that the whirl upwards has been over- 
done. The revision of the tariff is ignored and 
the trade is counting on everything coming out all 
right. One dealer voiced the prevailing sentiment 
by the remark: “The tariff will be revised by 
sensible men in the House and Senate and signed 
by a sensible man in the White House.” The wool 
trade has nothing to fear from any action likely to 
be taken on the tariff. The wool goods market 
is sharing in the general improvement and on all 
sides there is the belief that a good business will 
develop in all lines of wool goods. 

i idlaaalispainktnes cals 

James Remick was elected as one of the board 
of directors of the New England Cotton Yarn 
Company’s mills at a meeting recently held. He 
succeeds Ehen S. Draper, Governor-elect of Mass- 
achusetts. 

John H. Halferty has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Belle Vue Mills, Clin- 
ton, Mass., succeeding Fenton Newcomb, who re- 
signed. 

Fred G. Grant, cloth examiner at the Globe 
Woolen Company, Utica, N. Y., has accepted a 
similar position in the wholesale clothing house of 
Robert Wicks Company. 


Edward P. Dempsey has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Fabyan Woolen Com- 
pany, Stafford Springs, Conn. He was formerly 
emploved at the Mann & Stevens Woolen Com- 
pany, Fast Brookfield, Mass 


Michael Rourke, overseer of finishing at the 
Linn Woolen Mills, Hartland, Me., has resigned. 
His successor is Thos. T. Somerville, formerly 
employed at Vassalboro, Me. 


. Edgar Smyth has been elected president of 
the Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C., succeeding W. D. 
Hammett. Mr. Smyth has been assistant to his 
father in the management of the Pelzer Mills, 
Pelzer, S. C. 


Walter Bickford, employed in the finishing de- 
partment at the Oakland Woolen Company, Oak- 
land, Me., was seriously injured while at work in 
that department, having a large tub fall on him. 
He was attended by Dr. C. H. Witherall. 


J. W. Shaw has taken the management of the 
Forest City Woolen Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 


William Northrop, boss wool sorter at Peace- 
dale, R. I., has resigned. 


John Battye, formerly overseer of dyeing at the 
Oakland Woolen Company, Oakland, Me., has 
severed his connection to accept a similar position 
with the Sutton Mills, North Andover, Mass. 


John F. Leonard, overseer of dyeing at the 
Amos Abbott Company, Dexter, Me., has resigned 
and will accept a similar position with the Oakland 
Woolen Company, Oakland, Me. 


Andrew Martin, formerly overseer of ring spin- 
ning at the Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren, 
Mass., has accepted a similar position with the 
Great Falls Mfg. Company, Somersworth, N. H. 


Mr. McConnell has accepted the superintendency 
of the Danielson Cotton Company, Danielson, 
Conn. He formerly held the position as paymaster 
at the Totakett Mill, Occum, Conn. 


James C. Reid has accepted a position as man- 
ager of C. Bischoff & Company, importers and 
dealers in dyestuffs, and is to represent them in 
the South. He was formerly manager of the 
Meridian Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. 
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At 2/5 the cost for in- 
stallation as compared 


with leather belting 


Plymouth Wanita Rope Drives 


are far more effective 
safer and cost much 


less for maintenance 


Plymouth Rope Drives by their absence of slip, steadiness, 
freedom from electrical disturbances, great durability and 
low cost make the ideal drive for textile mills. 

If you are about to build or remodel your mill you may be 
confronted with the problem of carrying your power to a 
distance or in a direction out of line with the driving shaft. 
In such cases the advantage of the rope drive will be mani- 
fest. Distance and direction make no difference to the 
efficiency of this system. 

Put your transmission problems up to us. Our long ex- 
perience in manufacturing, installing and using rope drives 
is at your service. Let us tell how much they will save 
in your mill. 


Send for our booklet on ‘“‘Rope Driving.’’ 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. 


The prices for raw cotton have been kept from 
going higher by the heavy movement into sight, 
which indicates plainly that a large if not a record 
crop is coming to market. Another depressing 
factor is the dullness of foreign trade. This has 
been made plain by the failure of a two months’ 
curtailment of production in Lancashire to bring 
about any indications of an improvement. Never- 
theless cotton will be used as well as grown in 
large quantities, and the organized movement on 
the part of the Southern planters to restrict the 
acreage and hold cotton for higher prices must be 
reckoned with. The movement into sight from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 27 is reported by the “Chronicle” 
for a series of years as follows: 

1908, Nov. 
1907, Nov. 
1906, Nov. 
1905, Dec. 
1904, Dec 
1903, Dec. 


. 6,042,608 
4,498,088 
.. 5,688,972 
.» 5,408,159 
. 6,162,816 
5,309, 166 


The world’s visible supply on Nov. 27 is esti- 
mated by the same authority at 4,408,065 bales, as 
compared with 3,837,546 bales on corresponding 


date in 1907: 4,355,031 bales in 1906; and 4,677,474 
bales in 1905. 


Wilber L. Litchfield has been promoted to take 
charge of the local office of the Bigelow Carpet 
Company, Clinton, Mass. Among his duties will 
be paymaster of the company, succeeding in that 
office Francis H. Sawyer. Mr. Sawyer will still be 
retained in the office. 


J. D. Hamilton has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Hanover Woolen Mig. Com- 
pany, Hanover, Ill. He was formerly employed 
at the Columbiaville Woolen Mills, Columbiaville, 
Mich. 


J. C. Werner, superintendent of the Broad Brook 
Company, Broad Brook, Conn., is to sever his con- 
nection January Ist to accept a position as agent 
of the Moosup Mills, American Woolen Com- 
pany, Moosup, Conn. 


Benjamin Armitage, designer for the Broad 
Brook Company, has been appointed superintend- 
ent to succeed J. C. Werner. 


Desire Thiebault has accepted a position as loom 
fixer at the Stanley Mills, Uxbridge, Mass. He 
was formerly employed at Woonsocket, R. I. 


Frank Hines has accepted a position in the 
dressing department with Geo. E. Kunhardt, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


William Oldham has severed his connection with 
the Vassalboro Mills, in the finishing department, 
at North Vassalboro, Me. 


Arthur Mott has secured a position in the office 
of the Wauregan Company, Wauregan, Conn. He 
was formerly employed at Norwich, Conn. 


WEIMAR BROS. Conon Mercatized Tapee, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREOOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ENUCKLE JOINT Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. CO, HYDRAULIC, 


“The Chemistry » Practice of Sizing” 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 


Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “The Chemistry and Practice of Finishing”) 





AND 
F. SCARISBRICK, 
President of the Blackburn and District Manager’s Association, Silver Medallist for Manufacturer, City and Guilds, London. 
The first edition of this work was published in January, 1903 and was immediately 
followed by an edition specially printed for India. These two editions were sold out 
within twelve months of publication, the demand in England being such that no copies 
were sent to the United States for sale and but very few have since found their way here. 


The most complete and exhaustive work on this subject ever published. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. The present 
edition has been completely rewritten and brought up-to-date, necessitating the addition 
of about 200 pages. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

The size of the book is 6 xg, 586 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates. 

We are the American Agents. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $10.00. 


LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY, 
144 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUMP VALVE 
S Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 


Made for hot or cold water or any fluid where rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. aA most durable and useful valve, 


Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 
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The Cotton Yarn Market. 






There has been a decided improvement in the 
yarn market during the past few weeks. The im- 
provement has been most marked in weaving 
varns, on which the price has advanced from 2 to 
3 cents per pound. The demand for weaving yarn 
has been exceptionally good, and the prospects 
are for a continued demand, with a possibility of 
still higher prices. 

Business on knitting yarns has not been quite 
so active, and the prices have not reacted to the 
same extent as on weaving yarn. The demand, 
however, has been improving, advanced prices be- 
ing quoted on new orders. There has been a 
rush on the part of jobbers and retailers to re- 
plenish stock on all lines of textile fabrics, and a 
number of buyers are anticipating deliveries on 
orders already placed. 

Cotton has advanced steadily during the past 
week, and there is no sign of a break in the 
market. 









Prices are about as follows: 


40S 


5 






On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 


15s to 22s; P 1M%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 

















Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


arse ta ches we aeaceees cea cere etasiens 22 
EE ee ee re re 23 
MD SAE. Resin «dite wdale dle Rawle CANES Oe. tre8' 6 4aeae 23% 
BE Cars odie sie sntos 24 
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36s . 28 
NE poceins aoe cake cee ee mote +s onal aise came 29 
MAES os Gat ot as Sea Crips tie a aed teen's ce aren 33 
ME on chin ace ac shied aceie hank Baad mam ewe 36 
UR cele civern Hie eibs epee bane an ds en SialaTo widowate GA teietals 39 
ihe -< 65. swe a diekesaateiat ecteneirk esi Gexune ae 44 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
BE Eats pecs cs vaste enna s eemeaenen veers 25 
I es 5: aah ge o:0rsum 2 aba elataah attach atk SOT eat ea 28 
ES ioscan uberis naa wee ad pie we 29 
SR ra sate oss isln <c-a AE eae we sneer 33 
2/50s 36 
IE aicsiso a KS Ree en We 6a eet a eo abiee o aaad Ooi 44 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Singie Skeins Combed. 


CoP eee sees sere eeeeseseeeeeeeeesesrsesesesses 


The Philadelphia Market. 
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19% 
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‘THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton YarniS tin knit Goods snd woven 


Fabrics. 


No velty wes Tea eee 
onair an 11K, 
Cotton War ee eee 
an Tin 


GREENE & DANIELS MFO. Co., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist : 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


mM. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rsinbow, Conn. 
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. 20% 
21 
21% 
22 
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Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
Ge Gi I cies ss canna ee beees BE BN sb sco oes 


10S 


Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


th WIE ino 5605 5684 0 oye kee veccelnesta ee 
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Warps (Southern) :— 


Sub SE ks kk Gswk 6 Se ee bs Sea's cach S een ten 
S06 Oe WE snakes bine dens ths veka ~ 
CATR Sess 

ROI sw icar gsc a 
ee 

30/2 

40/2 . 


c.f Pr rrrrrre reer te 
TG IN alata 5 ns abo cove wee Re Mesum 


19-20 
2014-21 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 5 to 6c. above the best quality white. 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


| SERCERIZED 


| SILK, WORSTED, 


| Polished Threads and Tinsel. 


| White and Colors. All Numbers. 


_CANNON MILLS 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors):— | 


| FITCHBURG, 
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COMMISSION 


JAMES E, MITCHELL CO., °°MMzES22%es. 
Zotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS 

25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, 

605 Medinah Temple, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
JHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE, 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


‘COTTON YARNS 


| 66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


{COTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


YARNS 7xcu: AND 


530 Broadway, - 


bem vv — 


WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade. 


53-5 Worth Street, New York 
Philadelphia Office, 205-7 Chestnut St. 


GRANT YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


40’s and above. 
AND 


W/AREPS 


MASS. 
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@. T. Crocker, Pres. 
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W. F. Stiles, Treas 


WBE T. MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, Tubes, 


Cotton Yarns 


Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Single or Twisted. 


Jenckes Spinning Company 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 


Sea § 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six 
Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty 


We are successfully dyeing cotton yarns on 
parallel tubes and cops and would be pleased 
to send a sample to interested parties. 


Dyeing, Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 
Dyers of Cotton Warps, and Hosiery in Fast 
Black and Colors. 

Cross-Dye Colors a Speciality. 


Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. 
Dealers in All Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. 


Germania Dye Works 
MAX SARFERT, Prop, 
Kensington & Allegheny Aves., Philadelphia. 


Century Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. {Os to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston - - Virginia 


MARYLAND WOOL AND COTTON EXCHANCE 
906-908 Streeper St., Baltimore, Md. 


High Grade 
Hosiery and 
Weaving Yarns 
all colors. 


Operating Well 
Equipped Bleach- 
ery, Dyehouse, 
Spool, Cone and 
Twist Mill. 


Island and Egyptian Cottons, 


on Cops, Cones and Tubes 


Bleached or in colors 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
| PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines na other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2EErz!4x 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 
| Braids @ Tapes 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| Notre Dame St. 


| EDDY & STREET, 
| 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 


| PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Telephone Connection. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St 


+s PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. L. Bart has accepted a position as overseer 
f weaving at the cotton mill at Douglasville, Ga. 
He was formerly employed at the Aragon Mills, 
\ragon, Ga. 

James R. MacColl, president of the River Spin- 
ng Company, Woonsocket, R. I., was elected 
president of the Home Market Club, succeeding 
George M. Wells, at Southbridge, Masss., at a 
meeting held in Boston, November 18th. Mr. 
MacColl was for two years president of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


William Buckley, who has had charge of the 
spinning department of the Standard Hosiery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, ever since it was started by 
them about a year ago, has accepted a position 
with a Canadian mill, his position with the Stand- 
ard Hosiery Company having been filled by James 
Butterworth, formerly with the Germantown Spin- 
ning Company, who is now in charge. 


Herman Groetzner, overseer of dyeing at the 
Rock Mfg. Company, Rockville, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


John Walmsley, engineer at the Butler Mi§ll, 
New Bedford, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that company. 


Harold Welch, assistant master mechanic at the 
Waverly Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Wilfred Robertshaw has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of spinning. He formerly 
held the position in charge of cone winding at the 
Arlington Miils. Lawrence, Mass. 


Lewis A. Anderson, superintendent of the Oneko | 


Woolen Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company to accept a sim- 
ilar position with H. T. Murdock & Company, 
Proctorsville, Vt. 


Ivar Vorg, overseer of dyeing at the Sterling | 


Mills, Lowell, Mass., who is held in high esteem 
by his employers and employes, was given a sur- 
prise November 2ist, it being his thirty-eighth 
birthday. He was presented with a handsome 
smoking set, the presentation speech being made 
by Carl Erickson, his second hand. 


Jchn Martin, employed at the Monument Mill, 
Great Barrington, Mass., in the bleaching depart- 


ment, was badly burned about the face, hands and | 


body, having lost his balance while putting in a 
frame of potash mixture into one of the vats. He 
was removed to the Pittsfield Hospital. 


John W. Rollinson, overseer of weaving at the 
Phoenix Woolen Company, Stafford, Conn., under- 
went an operation on November 18th. Although 
his life was despaired of for some days, we are 
glad to say that he is now improving. 


yr. C. BARLON 


65 Worth Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


rts @ | ie y 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


YARN DEPARTMENT 
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The picture of everything running right and making full output 


| is the picture that we all like 


RHOADS LEATHER BELTING 


| is good help to keep things running right. Permanently stretched. 


The leather ts finished not so much to give weight as strength. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia, 12 N. Third Street New York, 40 Fulton Street 
Hamblet & Hayes Co., Eastern Agents. Boston, 105-111 Summer Street 


_LINEN YARN IMPORTER.+ 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORE. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILL SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F..C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons, 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 


(ER ete 


PEEP APY Mm tn IS 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


Worsted Yarns. 


BOSTON 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
TELEPHONE 19 OXFORD 


H. HopcGson, Pres. & Treas. 


New YORK 
100 FIFTH AVENUE 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Frep Hopeson, Gen, Mgr. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 
Mohair, Iustre and Worsted Yarns 


Grey—Colors on Mixtures 


Freach Syetem. 


B. F. BOYER CO., 


—Single and Two Ply— 


Worcester, Mass. 


_Bradford System. . 


uw 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. 


WORSTED YARNS 
RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. | 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Testing 


Count-Twist-Strength-Moisture-Chemical Test 
When in doubt apply to 


NEW YORK SILK CONDITIONING WORKS 


138-140-142 Spring St., New York 


of Yarns. 


CAMDEN, N. J- 


'Woolenea« Merino 


YARNS 
‘Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICFI. 


Joseph D. Swoyer & Co., 


Manufacturers and Commission Merchants 


Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Yarns 


HOWARD AND BERKS STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


The spinners of worsted yarns in this vicinity are 
very busy and in many instances the claim is made 
that they are sold up. The firmness of the wool 
market and indications of an increase in prices 

upled with the fact that the election would go 
the right way led many manufacturers to place ad- 
vance orders for yarn at prices prevailing when 
yarns were low. There is no doubt that the fore- 
sight of these concerns saved them much money 
as the spinners claim that there has been an ad- 
vance on all grades of yarns of from three to five 
cents and they are looking forward to a further 
increase when the mills become busier and want 
more yarn. 

Prices at present are very firm, particularly on 
fine numbers such as 2/50, 60 and 70, which are 
ery scarce and hard to get. The spinners are 
making no concessions whatever on these numbers 
when manufacturers make inquiries for them. 
Single 30s and upwards are also quite scarce. 
There is some advance in the prices of these yarns; 
all the mills making them are pushed as hard for 
deliveries as the spinners of the finer grades. As 
most of the fine numbers are made by the French 
spinners it is very difficult to get Freench spun 
yarns at this time. 

The woolen yarn spinners are not quite so busy, 
but there are certain indications in the market 
which lead one to believe that there will be a re- 
turn to woolen yarns. If this should come about 
the woolen spinner will get what he has been wait- 
ing several years for, good business, but this 
depends entirely on how the worsted market keeps 
up. Should it keep firm and prices advance as 
they are at the present time, then the manufactur- 
ers will have to turn to woolen yarns to make 
cheaper fabrics. 

The dress goods mills are very busy and in many 
instances commission work is being given out to 


enable them to fill their orders. It is said that 
many large orders for yarn from this branch of 
the weaving trade have been placed within the past 
few weeks. Duplicate orders on fall business have 
been great, and all indications point to the fact 
that for spring goods there will be a very good 
demand, but mostly for very fine cloths. 

Business on men’s wear goods has taken quite a 
boom since the election. Quite a number of good 
sized duplicate orders have been placed for spring 
fabrics and there is no doubt that a good business 
is ahead for the mills. 


The sweater and fancy knit goods manufactur- 
ers are very busy and are placing heavy orders for 
yarn for immediate delivery to enable them to get 
out their goods. We quote as follows: 


BRADFORD SPUN 


2/12 to 2/16 low common 

2/26 to 2/28 common 

2/12 to 2/20 1/4 blood 

2/26 to 2/28 1/4 blood .. oi 

Bre iio sos 5s wis xn known 

2/20 3/8 blood 

2/26 3/8 blood ....... 

2/32 3/8 blood 

re MINE Poo kane da od wk cdes oaaee 

2/40 1/2 blood .. «tare es 

“ee eae 

SPE Wins cc oGes aces saeenc ..«I.10-1.124% 

2/40 Australian 1.17%4-1.22% 

2/so Australian 

2/60 Australian 

2/24 lustre 

2/28 lustre 

fk SO a 

2/36 lustre 

1/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 
raincloths pias 

1/24 worsted and 120 ‘single cotton ‘for 
raincloths 


YARN. 


FRENCH SPUN YARN. 


Se IO 5a nck s-6. seis ae are a cae 

Se cian os oo 5s 0 5s See ae seks ees 
1/20 3/8 blood 

1/20 1/2 blood 
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HENE 
Cork v 


All kinds of 
Spun Silk Yarns in the Gray or Dyed. Organzines, Trams or 
Singles in the Gray or Dyed, on Cones, Warped or in the Hank. 


16 Ounces to the Pound Pure Silk—Fast Colors Warranted 


Special Yarns made to order for all sorts of Silks or Silk Mixture 
Goods, also special silks for electrical uses, insulation purposes, etc. 
Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Foulards, Sashes, Satins, Pongees, 
Plushes, Linings, Decorative Silks, Velvets, etc. 


Manufacturers’ orders promptly executed. 


CHENEY BROS., Silk Manufacturers 


South MANCHESTER, Conn. 





Salesrooms 
NEW YORK, 477 Broome St. PHILADELPHIA, 929 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, Heyworth Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BOSTON, 79 Chauncy St. Chronicle Bidg. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and lets Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. Co., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Millis : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 goureb st., Phitadeipia. 
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The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


There has been a pronounced improvement in 
the demand for both rags and picked stock since 
our last issue. The inquiries, although resulting in 
small orders, have come from all branches of the 
trade and indicate plainly a feeling of confidence 
in the course of business for the immediate future. 
The revival came so suddenly that prices have 
been rather irregular during the past few weeks. 
Dealers have now reached a fairly uniform basis 
for quotations and are looking around for desir- 
able lots with which to supply their customers 
when the cxpected duplicate orders materialize. 

Wool wastes are active and higher. 


quiries 


Many in- 
for the better grades have gone unsatisfied. 
The supply has been cut down by the curtailment 
of running time by the mills for the past year and 
by the increase in the practice of using up the 
waste where it is made 

We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool ................ 42-48 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 34-40 
ee 
LAGBe PREM, CHICH BRE nso cc otc acces ccers Seas 
New pure indigo blue ................... 28-30 


Merino. 
Py OEE. ND ov cicr. oe sctandahenens 
Medi Lent, Sil WOO! ..... 0c. scseeseces 
Ue SE NOON ccc sas bcd cdvceb eee ve 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 20-22 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 14-17 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool ........ 20%-22 
Red flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all 


26-27 
. 17-19 
. 25-30 


me SF oc 


WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant tailors. .......66.0sc00ccs00s 
CE IGS ak pen ackewbae dhe ccc 


. 10-12% 
16-17% 
Browns 

Blacks .. a astoee 3G 
Fine blues, plain 
Fine dark .... 
Medium dark .. 


. 10-13 
11-12% 
ans 
possi re 
W orsteds. 
SUR Sins’: Saas ts aiee sd val al5 50 ot i ook 
Black a eee its at bree 19-21 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


| 45 S. Sra St. 


111%4-14% | 
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Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
Cotton Waste 


IMPORT and EXPORT 


Philadelphia 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


W. H. H. 

SHODDY stack. Bre. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

Established ‘871 FLOCKS 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employer's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New York 
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Don’t swear at the bearing, it’s all your own fault ] 


when you have been using oil. 
cold, and thinner when it’s hot. 
must be supplied to the bearing in a steady stream. 
Keep the bearings cool by using NON-FLUID OILS. 
Non-Fluid Oils are fine mineral oil condensed to pre- 
vent running, but containing nothing that will gum or 
make friction. 
will save what you now pay for wasted oil. 
grades suitable for every textile mill requirement. 
Free Sample by writing to the Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


N. Y. &N. J. Lubricant Co., pept. n, 14-16 Church St. 


EE Jc dun<eedecvae weaaiaueccuiekdncewamen 


Blue ... 


10-I2 

. 14-12% 
Flannels. 
SINR 25 it Sark eda OO ae oe a aaa 
New blue 
Cloakings 


. 18-20% 
1644-19 
4%4-6% 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 


Er 
COR WES TROD onc ck. cectsapctbonssiawes MEE 
Cid 206 ROO ovis okcc cx cctvecsrueccqnces SIMD 
CoN BES MOE Sine cee iccneyeceecatenona se eee 
EE MIG oacccacs: 0-9 0:0 a: Garewal wee + 40 6 Seca 
We se  QUOCIIEE ©. os vc ccs as aves 1914-22 
Vio Cs 
eee eee .. OY-II 


—- oe -————- --- — 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 
Acetic, 100 Ibs. ......... . 2.61-3.00 
A Ere 
CNN Sere ioc cucawh «ae Reena teed -.e- 8-OK% 
Sulphuric, 66°, too lbs . 1.25-1.80 
Muriatic, 18° . 1.10-1.80 
Tartaric crystals . 2.64-3.00 
Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


Acetate of lime, gray, 1oo lbs ... 2.50-2.90 

Alum, lemp .. > Sees giao 0” 
UIE: 6 og vgn ns vocnseees sent jones see 
powdered : 2.81-3 34 

\qua ammonia, 26° jitaeww eee 

Re. CO MONE. on vc cctavaex bear ee 

Borax, bbls. pian wate hs 

Brimstone, crude, ton 

Copperas EN adlh @ acatnts se ae Radel 

PORE DRNURR. CIVOTAIE ob ceed ccs cocceuns 


.. 4%-7 
. 27-51 
. 60-80 
. 21-25% 


Oil is thin when it’s 
To do any good, it 


Try NON-FLUID OILS once, they 
We make 


NEw YoRK No. 32 





Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton 
CE eae nk cna ep ba oan wales 
Potash, chlorate, crystal idles 
CONE ooo ac ce ecbalanesic eesnahieeunis 
GUUS Saco kcieineredads 
Soda, bicarbonate 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. .... 1.72-1.91 
ee IONE asc an ats aie sin Ce ke-os weenes OO 
I aa ii nein a snigs hwi needy nie me ae 5-( 
Acetate of soda 4-61 
Acid, picric, best crystals .... ~pebeees 25-50 
CONC, GOMMIETEINE 265.05. os cc cdcswesere. GI-40 
FRO aininecn daw ses 5 ei eeaens tales OE-J2 
blood 24-32 
DI - OE ca icwcsanmptbwessniseiaced snes O54 
PN SUD en lee nics oc ke wv ceed eee ea REMEEYS 
II CeO Roederer ineber evsaeene> 13 
Bichromate of potash, American .......... 9-10% 
Bichromate of soda ......... ianvrate aos 
Bisulphite of soda .......... . 34 
Cutch, mat 54-7 
Dextrine, imported potato ................ 6-10! 
Divi-divi, ton ... . 45-68 


———— 9 


Geo. C. Eaton has accepted a position as second 
hand in the carding department at the Columbia 


Mills, Lewiston, Me. He comes from Saugus Cen 
tre, Mass. 


Edwin Pickup has accepted a position as bos 
bleacher for the Edgemere Mfg. Company, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


Edmond Hocking, overseer of bleaching at th 
Edgemere Mfg. Company, Great Barrington 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com 
pany to accept a similar position at Ashevill: 
N. C. 


R. D. Prevost, overseer of knitting at the Stand 
ard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


SOAPS for Textile Use, SIZINCS, OILS, Etc. 


Write us for Prices. 


66s EDDY STREET, 


PROVIDENCE, PR. I. 





Dec. 1908 INSURANCE 


= ene EE 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


HOMES on 


Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR 8ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 

ASSETS January Ist, 1908 - - - . = $20,862,698 

LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - = . 13,059,487 

7 . RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS ___ 500.000 

80 os OF | NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES - 6,703.211 

veda aa We ; Surplus as Regards Policy-holders - = 10,203,211 

etor Siz an- SL A A A TSAR REN Se 
cheney dnd other con- Losses Paid Since Organization Over 110,000,000 
flagrations. 

HOME  Policy- [S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
holders everywhere ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
have protection, generally, having a special department for the 


which is sure, not- consideration of such business. 
withstanding  con- 


flagrations any- 
where. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 


EMANNEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERICK C, BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Asst. Sec’y. 


CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. : 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. t 


— 





FACTS AND GOSSIP. FIRES. 


Canada, Ontario, Alton The Beaver Mills, 
New York, Troy. The Troy Bleaching Co. Wm. Algie, proprietor, have sustained a severe 
ported incorporated several weeks ago under the loss by fire estimated at $20,000; insurance, $10,000. 
ws of Maine with capital stock of $300,000 has Men’s, women’s and children’s underwear were 
lected the following officers: George Bothamley, manufactured on 2 sets of wool cards and 20 knit- 
esident and general manager; Norman Loomis,’ ting machines. Mr. Algie advises that he has not 
asurer, and John Vansant, vice-president. Mr. decided whether he will rebuild. 
isant is treasurer and superintendent of the : e 
1 , - ' i r : Canada, Montreal. One of the buildings of the 
ookdale Bleachery, Hohokus, N. J., and Mr. Montreal Cott &® Wool Waste C Fait toe 
os ; ; .  Montrea otton 00 aste td., has 
thamley was associated with him at the latter dest 11 f : - ey : na ” 
a . T een destroyed Dy hre at a ioss estimated at $0,- 
nt. It is proposed to equip a plant at Troy, > ; ; 4 
Po a - eg : 000, partly insured. 
Y., for finishing white goods especially for the . 
llar trade. Nothing has been done as yet toward New Jersey, Rosenhayn. Schiendelman’s Knit 
recting a plant and we are advised nothing will ting Mill, operated as a branch of his plant at 211 
be done for some time. E. 4th St., New York City, has been destroyed by 
fire, the loss being estimated at $14,000. The plant 
*North Carolina, Burlington. Complete equip- was used for the manufacture of sweaters, etc. 
nt has been set up in the Burlington Dye a coat 3 ; of . 
os i I 7“ 5 : North Carolina, Waynesville. It is reported that 
Works recently organized The plant has a ca- ; See Poe : ree 
eta Rae eee . 4. > the RKichland Woolen Mills have been practically 
acity of 150 dozen pairs of hose daily. B. L. é ey . 2 
; ao a ee saa destroyed by fire. This company manufactured 
ind is superintendent and D. E. Sellers, presi- : fa ag es re ae 
: ; ; Caller og ; jeans, blankets, lindseys and yarns for knitting on 
nt and treasurer of the Sellers Hosiery Mill, is 1@ Fe ee Mes 
. ; : z one set and 8 looms. E. W. Brown, proprietor, is 
retary and treasurer. . . 14 
: quoted as saying that the plant would not be 
: r built at the present. 
Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. The Pennsyl- 5 : 
ania Dye & Bleach Works, who have been in 
usiness only a few years, have been wonderfully 


r¢ 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Graham’s tenement 
mill at 1729 Gillingham St., Frankford, occupied 
uccessful in their operations, and to accommo- by several manufacturers of textile fabrics, was al 
late their increased business they have erected most destroyed by fire, the estimated loss being 
additional buildings and have put up a new office $25,000. This is the second fire in this mill within 
building. They are dyers and bleachers of hosiery, the past year. The damage will be repaired at 
underwear, yarns, etc. once. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCEHERIZARNRsSsS AND YDVERS. 





New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Peter B. McMANvws, Pres. and Treas. Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy, and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and + bese of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO., ii crcnroca & pau 


BLEACHERS — MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Oxtord and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. {40 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


a BLEACHING and DYEING ee 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


sslaiesthibtiania KNIT GOODS TRADE ohana 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver rowcann, $chuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Varns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to Any Point 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street Correspondence Solicited 


is guaranteed harmless to fibre and color, does not coat the yarn, but 
closely unites with it, eliminates dusting off during the napping process. 
Does not change goods while in stock. 


The remarkable German finish for cotton, Write for price and particulars 
wool and worsted cloths 


is the Simplest andCheapests © he New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


means for giving Goods Fullness, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Body and Weight. All business transactions treated confidentially. 
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| FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 


York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots. Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. | 

Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


UTIGA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICKS, N. Y. 
The Western Thread and Dye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 
2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGo 
Pawtucket Dyeing 3 “Syesvr* VO GR A 
: COTTON 
and Bleaching Co. SOrre’ A 
Office with Blodgett & Orswell STOCKINET 


Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 
Yarns. 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, | Doxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 
Dyers of Skein Silk FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers. CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. one Dares 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
55-57 Frankiin St., NEW YORK. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL'' PRESS PAPERS 


gi 
{ 
e, 
& 
f 
i it 
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THE SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, F. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS  cotton“Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work 
service than you can get elsewhere. 


and better 
A trial will cenvince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Made from high and selected grades of lumber to suit all the 
different machines, such as Klauder-Weldon 


,» Hussong, Lori- 
mer, etc. Plain or burnt finish as desired. Sticks for all sizes 
STICKS of Hand Kettles from natural water grown cedar. 
Dry, Sulphur and Bleach House Poles, Wringing Sticks, etc. from 
selected lumber or natural cedar 


Write for prices. 


° Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 
Frank Bailey, 


Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N.J. Works at Braddock. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


a. Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


‘The fic Way Oyeng Mac, | DYE STICKS. 


Drying and oan House pune se Natural Round Water 
orowe Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 

| Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
from 


E. M. BARDOICE, 
601 Mariner and Merchant 601 Mariner and [lerchant Bidg., —--- Philadelphia ec Philadelphie. 
Special attention 


a is called to this im. Printing Rollers 
eng asne 3a, bail Singe Plates 
a 
Sanes “A — pd and Sheets 


ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Ro lis 


; = 4 > 
This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met _ | Tau nton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, 
make no mistake on ours For further particulars and a New Bedford, Mass. 


address 
CHARLES HART, Our Guarantee: 


Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 





and 2 B EXTRA. Direc Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R oe Se & to light and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, " NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


= Boston Providence Philadelphia Chieago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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THIOGENE COLORS 


Sulphur Colors for cotton dyeing. 


MONOCHROME COLORS 


Fast one-dip mordant dyes. 


RESIST COLORS All shades 


H. A. Metz @® Co., 


122 Hudson Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


17 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-l1No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 
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Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


KALLE & 


Dec. 1908 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


Oo «=, Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Germany 


Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. 


Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, N. C. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


411 Atlantic Avenue and 74 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum ad Glue, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 


~ CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 


Boston, Mass. 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
358 Washington St., NEW YORK 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


The Jamaica Dyewood and Chemical Co. 
**RIO DE ORO” Brand Logwood Extract 


Headquarters for Logwood—Crystals, Hermatine Past: 
Fustic Crystals, Fustic Paste, Quebracho, Sumac 


No. 50 Church Street ges 


Hudson Terminal Building 


MAPLE LOCS 


FOR ROLLERS. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


BEETLE STICKS, ETC. 
E. L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. 


New York 
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e BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e 1SC O O. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
y 196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


i i 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 Washington St.. NEW YORK. wast. Saat Ue. Wiens. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


PEISENHEIMER & 60. Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors. 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. TANS A SPECIALTY. 


es Oehler Works 
TT 99 Peal Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


PA Ae Beni RT en 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U.S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia -182 Chestnut Street 


that are a ) that meet 
built = ee, tséeveery 

for long po eee ~—stteexxttile 
service LP OSTiCRE = requirement 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 

Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, _—- 
Down Tews Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. a | 


Hours from 12 te * See a 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will eall and explain our system whenever desired. 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having a daily aggregate capacity 
of over thirty million gallons per day are now in 
operation in the textile mills of America. 


Estimates and plans for proposed installations 


submitted without cost. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY 


PENNA. BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GC. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| 
Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 


passed in quality. 


They are the 





standards, 


| 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUPRACTURERS 

ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS CELLULINE—For cotton warps 


OLEINE ' SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


CHARLES COOPER, IF 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 
MANUFACTURER OF you size or finish your goods, 


Knitting Machinery IF 


Flat and Circular 


Rib, both Spring and , : . 
Latch Needle, Plain you strip your goods, 


Circular Machines, 
siz: 4 DIASTAFOR 
inder, Spring Needle 
Cylinder Rib-Top eee 
Machines for mak- s 

ing Cuffs, Drawer can show 

Bottoms and Shirt 


iivssesa | ADVANTAGES 
Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 


Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 
American Representative : 


G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y¥. 


The American Diamalt Co. 


European Representative : 


FELIX LEDEKER, Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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On and After sanuary ist, 1909 


The ** OVERLOCK”’ Machine will be SOLD as well as RENTED. 
Prices and terms on application. Machines will be supplied in 
the order of receipt of application. 


EVERYWHERE 

is TRADEMARK isa 

scognized Guarantee 

of Perfect Sewing 
Mechanism. 


3000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute. 


An Instrument of Precision — The “OVERLOCK ” Machine 


(REG.U. 8S. PAT. OFF.) 


For making a strong, elastic,. trimmed and covered For making an Ornamental Overedge, plain or 
Seam, Hem or Overedge in one operation on scalloped, or Artificial selvedge on 


Knit Goods Woven Fabrics 


for instance, Ribbed, Flat and Fancy Underwear, for instance, Lace and Novelty Curtains, Wrap- 

Sweaters, Cardigans, Hose, Half Hose and pers and Petticoats of Flannelette and Lawn; 

Bathing Suits. Waists, Ribbons, Bed Quilts, Belts and the 
hundred and one articles of wearing apparel, 
Decorative Fabrics, etc. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


General Offices, 658 Broadway cor. Bond St. 
NEW YORK 


London Paris Milan Dresden’ Brussels Nottingham 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 
Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES : 


All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 


individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, - Philadelphia. 


a 
‘ 
: 
' 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 





AN 


| 
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oA 
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Automatic 


/ 


Electric 


fi 
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ee 


bh 


i 
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Stop Cloth 


+ 


Motions Cutters 





AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
Zoow. Broadway MAX NYDECCER NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 435 BOURSE BLDC. 

All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


18 Section ‘‘ COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool 
cotton. 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 
Two thread lock stitch machine with reli- 
able trimmer and ravcller producing indis- 
tructible, flat elastic seam. 

No Hosiery or Underwear plant up to date 
without this machine. 


DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 
for all classes of selvege goods, Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 


FINISHING MACHINES for 
Knit Goods of all styles. 


WINDERS for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


BRAIDS 2 eS 


FOR TRIMMING 


LADIES’ RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


—_— 
i eeeeeennnneneeeee et 


| Caen Goods 
Right Prices 
Prompt Deliveries 


OUR 
MOTTO: | 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 
Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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Money Savers fOr Knit Goods Manufacturers 


SINGER MACHINE 88-1 


for use on light or thin textile fabrics and is es- 
pecially constructed for power operation at 


Highest Speed Possible 


with neither noise nor vibration. 


THE ROTATING HOOK is driven by a broad 
belt which connects two pulleys on the arm and 
shuttle shafts; there are two rows of driv ing-pins 
in each of these pulleys that fit into the holes in 
the belt as shown in the transparent illustration of 
the machine. 


THE PERFORATED LEATHER CONNECT- 
ING BELT isunusually broad and has a large num- 
ber of pin-holes set in two lines angular to each 
other to avoid possibility of pins missing the holes 
and to secure longer life to the belt. 

THE BELT AND ITS PULLEYS are placed under a removable cover outside the end of 
the arm in which position it is most convenient if it becomes necessary to replace it; this cover 
forms a separate chamber for the belt and protects it from oil and dirt. 

LIGHT TENSIONS: This machine makes a perfect stitch at the highest speed with very 
light tensions on both upper and under threads, therefore, a cheap quality of mercerized thread 
can be used successfully. 


THE UPPER THREAD is perfectly controlled by the Singer Tension devices and the well 


known Noiseless Link Take Up; the needle is very short and is, therefore, not liable to 
become heated by friction. 


THE UNDER THREAD bobbin is placed in a stationary bobbin case located centrally in a 
rotating hook which makes but two revolutions at each full stroke of the needle bar 
bobbin case is fastened permanently into the hook in which it has a broad full bearing that reduces 


the 


Wear to the minimum. 


THE HOOK MAKES ONLY TWO REVO- 
LUTIONS to one of the arm shaft, so that there 
is much less wear and consequent longer life 
than any other lockstitch machine approaching 
the speed of this one. 


Singer llachine No. 107-W-1 for Overseam- 
ing or Zigzag Stitching can be operated at 
a speed of 2500 stitches per minute. 


It is especially adapted for sewing the rein- 

, forcement of men’s knit drawers and _ similat 

-_ operations where a locked, zigzag stitch is es- 
sential. 


Send for samples of work to 


" 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


At Singer Stores in Any City. 
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Indispensable to the Trade 
1908-9 Edition 


Official American Textile Directory 


Compiled by the Textile World Record 
What the Directory Contains 


Over 13,000 Different Concerns Listed 


} 
+ 


in this de] 


ACompiete Directory of Milis i 


é IK g, Silk, I x and 


The Yarn Trade Index. 


a 1 lists of manufacturers of difteret 

r the market. It gives tl 

form in which the yarn is p 
r with the selling agents of the mills, or, if 
ct. About 900 names. 


Classified List of Manufacturers. Th 
a new section in which all the manufacturers of tex 

e fab s are listed under suitable he adings showing 
the classes of goods made. 

The Textile Mills in Mexico. This feature 
he American Textile Directory is continued 


ght up to date by the latest information. A 
m1iis. 

Commission and Order Section. In t 

lepartment are classified lists of establishments doir 
ng bleaching, printing, finishing and mercerizii 

er, sub-divided according to the class of work 
ne. About 500 names. 
Raw Material Section. In this department are 


te lists of dealers and brokers in wo 


ton, 

s} ] l ty ¢ / | le rae } ler 

snod¢ an¢ extlia 5, and wholesalic Tag deaiers 
About 2200 names. 

e at the 


, , a © int di Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission 
ar class of mills, such as cotton, silk Orknit, Houses in the principal cities of the Unifed States 
em as easily ¢ I ney he 


Fiving the characte: oT goods handled. About 23 
names. 


Feature was originated by the Textil , oe 
eee a ae Vicars aie seh al Textile Associations. (wing to the | 


number of inquiries for information of 
the cities i 


h 
NN a associations a list of all the textile associatio 
establishments. : ; 
United States and Canada has been included 


An Alphabetical Index to the textile establish- Year's Directory. The names of assaociations, o1 


' ‘a the 1 te tates: about 7 and addresses are given. 
Mills with Worsted Machinery. A separate Machinery and Supply Section. This con 


f mills with worsted machinery for, tains a carefully classified index of builders of t 


I 


extil 
e of those dealing exclusively with machinery and dealers in mill supplies. About 8 


names and 500 headings. 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 





Higher 





To Reduce Cost of Production 


Higher 


Speed —_ by Increasing Output of Operators ficiency 


USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a mae of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 


Yielding Bottom 
Presser Foot 

to be used 
where different 
thicknesses of 
Fabric are being 
Stitched 


Simultaneously 


Greater 


Simplicity 


Style 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge 
Stitching Front Facings to Shirts 
One Operation 


Special Fittings 
and Attach- 
ments now 
ready for 
Numerous 
Manifold 


Operations 


Durability 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 


BRANCHES 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
684 Mission St., San Francisco 


75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, nm ¥. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 
776 St. Catherine St., w., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St., New York City 


FAST BLACK DYER 


Drving Hosiery 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


FOIMS, se 


Boards. 
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JAMES TAY LOR, i21 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 
STANDARD “B” HOSIERY MACHINES. 2 machs. 24 in. diam. 88 needles 


: x 5 ss § sé sé 96 
30 machs. 34 in. diam. 200 needles QS « he « 204 
«goes Filan: <> gles 12 Bh wD 
- ug ** oe _ és % « sé 0 
33 176 
34 172 
All the above suitable for ladies’ hosiery 
or men’s half hose 


bo 


machs. 2} in. diam, 110 needles 
“ 24 « * 120 

23 «+ * 130 

a 140 

Sh66 (150 

Sse 66) 156 


b> CO bo 


in. diam. 130 needles 
“ 6194 es 
100 
112 
124 


3 
130 $6 1 ‘s 29 + ‘ 130 
144 - l a 23 « ¢ 32 

“ 9 

3 

1 


— oo 


machs. 2} in. diam. 110 needles 
sé 24 sé ss 120 


136 3 ‘ 140 
124 8h + “  ~§=6150 
148 33 sé sé 156 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


FAST 


The Merrow sore 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,., : 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best — 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #A87F0RD. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. room 321,467 Broadway, New York ~— 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


SS 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


GIRGULAR KNITTING JOACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


i 
MG \ r 
4 1 » se 
eae hs aS 

ae 3 : 5 Ses ae 

_ aoa 


Aa = 
ne ee 
lc 


-_— 
al 
ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
7 o 


Sy __ 

_— 
PY a 
= 

A x 


ee 
ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS | mi 
and LOOPERS. 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
* The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 
furnished 
asa 


E.JENCKESMFG.cO. fi =. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
1o1 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


AUTOMATIC POWER 
TOP CUTTING MACHINES 


Will cut, automatically, 1000 dozen half hose 
tops, or cut, and automatically pile in heaps 
of one dozen each, from 400 to 700 dozen 
misses tops, according to length,per day. 


For Halt / ROBINHOLD MACHINE CoO. 
Hose Tops Only ff U 650 North 8th St., Reading, Pa. For Half 


Hose, Mieses and Childrens Tops 


WILLIAM C. BUL , BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


amaiieks Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


ae Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and S$ rings, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and ¥ 


E. W. Murphey & Co. 


_aooer and Mill Supplies 


rimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. 


epee SE IE RE ee: 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 

| BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 

PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
riety of Laces 
Seer aand Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


——ae Also 

Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 


Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


res ms Ais. 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 


x 
eS 
.s 
3s 
a 
ow 
to 
3s 
ss 
o= 
ae 
50 
} 


40 years’ experience 
Do not be misled by 
people who became 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 
experience who are 
trying to represent 
that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 

4 vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 


Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 


The New Boss 


“ff Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 514; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


hose. 
Has no equal for sim- 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acne ana" Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


The STANDARD F, with 
attachments, can make any 
and all of these fabrics: 


Plain Goods 

Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 

Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-340 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the Sohowtng extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 


Cross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- 


1 of knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 

ROBERT W.GORMLY 

Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 

above cited. 





“THE BANNER” 


HeMpnI'S Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


oe — to 


Plaited 
Goods 


and 


String 
Work 


also 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 








improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers’ for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 


“ ys ee ove ends into one. 
er We BN =a Ne Zl me 
i =e 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
es from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEC. W. PAYNE CO., 
(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal 


@ingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Edouard Dubied & Co., 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Knitting Machines, 


Hand and Power. 


HIGH CLASS WORK ONLY. 


Paris 1900 “Grand Prix” 
Milan 1906 “Grand Prix”’ 
For catalogues and particulars apply direct to Couvet 
Works. 
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PAXTON & O*NEILL’S 


Full Automatic 


Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., ~ - 


| | Patent Loopers 


Single, double and two thread 
Stitch. 


with the 
Patent Raised 
or 
Straight Points. 
Beattie 
Manufac- 
uring Co., 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


Knit Glove 


Manufacturers 
Attention 


If you want to be up-to-date 
ask us for particulars 
about our new 


Seamless Fingering Machine 


Indorsed by leading 
manufacturers 


James Leckie & Son 


821 No. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1870. — Incorpurated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’G. Co., 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and  ~0»plain work, 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 
able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Improved Automatic Toque Machine. 
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NYEQTREDICK G9, 1f You Want 


718-720 Cherry Street, | Largest Production 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
: For Least Money 
Geo. D. Mayo 
Machine Co.., 


Laconia, N. H. 








Simplest 
Best 


Circular Rib Knitt 
MA CHI NERY 
For making Ribbed Underwear, Com- 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt | 
3orders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- | 

; 4 : “8 > 
tion, Excellence and Durability. MA * O S 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS . . ; 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION New Full Automatic Knitter 
UNEXCELLED 
A AN RE A PHILADELPHIA OFPICE, 


NYE & TREDICK co | KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 


B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 
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Ohe I A M B LEADER OF HNITTERS 
——————— Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 


ror description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 





\ Fel tek 1 
Circular Machines, ; yi =) . eS , 
Soto Le 


Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, gta Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 134 22d St., Chicage 
oD. SANBORN, hee m 505, Wool Exchange. New York. 


David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton principle and which since their introduction have never been 
excelled by any other machine builder; be it in construction or productive- 
ness. Built in all gauges and for any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 


Sole American Representative, 


Hugo Huettig, 581 Bourse, Philadelphia 


Full Automatic 


Noppen & Jacquard 7 , 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 


\ 


Recognized as the best in thee 

market. With Jacquard at- 

tachment allowing change of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in variety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, J 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE C0 , Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 


Se 
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American Raveller Company 


PHILMON'T, N- Y- 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES OF 


High Speed, Elastic Stitch Sewing and Trimming Machines 


Also ravelling machines 
for making knit under- 
wear and hosiery full 
fashioned. 


_ 2 line and twin needle | 
machines for fancy 
stitching. 


Automatic Machine Works 


GEO. W. STEVENSON, Inventor and Proprietor 315-3151¢ Elm Street, Reading, Pa. 
Builders of 


Automatic Singeing Machine 
and The Cold Hosiery Press. 


The Automatic Singeing Machine is the only machine on the market equipped with a Patent 
Single Plate Positive Stripping Device, which saves gas, hose and labor. Built in two sizes 
double and single feed. 

The Cold Hosiery Press is very simple to operate, is less expensive, no complic ated parts and 
requires very little power. With this press the life of the yarn is retained and the finish of the 


hosiery after coming out of the press cannot be equalled by any other press hot or cold. The press 
is built in two sizes. 


For further information address as above 


Of Proven Efficiency and Economy 


AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING MACHINES FOR KNIT Goops 


No Broken Buttons 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat underwear and 
other knit goods, giving a fine, smooth, attractive finish, which 
cannot be as easily obtained in any other way. It does not break 
buttons and can be adjusted to all grades, It is so easy to oper 
ate, s> inexpensive to maintain and is of such large capacity that 
knitting mills throughout the country effect fully 50 per cent. sav- 
ing through its use. For particulars, prices and list of knitting 
mills using our machinery address us at our factory. 


Saves Half Your expense 


the Consolidated +.s.««.™. Company 


Saugatuck, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers of the “Craw” Automatic Ironing and Pressing Machine 
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TRY OUR 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 


Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 


Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 


always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Continental 


“SUPERIOR” OR. 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES | 


KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World, 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav~« you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


P A 
Cc. B. Barker & Co., Lido a2 W W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
CO. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal’ 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


i. t. Wee CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


‘The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machirs of the 


kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 


SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, AI. FI. 
Established 1868. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 


{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 


NEW YORK. 
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RicCormick Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving 
ENORMOUS power are used in hun- 


dreds of textile mills throughout the world. 


We make a specialty of designing tur- 
bines to meet the requirements of 
the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral 
flumes to operate under high heads. 


Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


Water Wheel Governors 


UR compensating type more fully meets 
O the needs of Textile Mills than any 
other. This is due to its being the only 
successful quick acting, mechanical, governor 
and its perfect control of large as well as 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants. 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, IIl. 


Your inquiries shouk 


GOULDS EFFICIENT 
POWER PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Are by far more economical in operation 
than a steam pump for boiler feeding, 
mines, vacuum, hydraulic pressure and 
water works. ,Let us send you catalog. 


THE GOULDS MFG.CO, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


New York Boston Pittsburg St. Louis 
Chicago Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco Louisville 
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“A BC” Dise Ventilating Fans 


move more air with less power. 


Our fans are built in an entirely different way from any other 
kind—they deliver a maximum amount of air with a minimum 
expense for power. Durable, efficient, noiseless—they are 

the ideal fans for textile mill ventilation. 
Send for catalogue No. 200T7R 
QO AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 


Water Wheels 7%. °2.2% 


all requirements 

Jolly guarantees 7 either for mill drives or direct con- 
a nection to electric generators where 

at least 807 high speeds effect great economy on 
efficiency installation of electrical apparatus. 


Write for Official Tests 


and Power Tables. 


J. @ W. Jolly, Inc. 500 East st, Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Original “McCormick Holyoke Turbine.” Both Vertical and Horizontal. 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, w 900,000 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR Y. Detroit Lubricators 


For the handling of wool and cotton atock, rags, —— eae os 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, : In service all over the world 
os ma wetordry. Also spool elevators. steam heating ° ; Send for catalogue 
[me and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
od Seetces Blower and fan work a specialty. This conveyor 


—— . a i ad. Beware of inf 7 PANY. 
SATISFACTION GUARAN " ED Patented Oct. 15,1839. ; DetRoIT LUBRICATOR (COMPANY F 
215 NORTH SECOND S8T., - PHILADELPHIA, PA L, DETROIT, U. S: A. 
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CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN _jpaiee 
MILL gs 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 

We reclothe o. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*‘Somersc. streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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CELL JIDRIER MACHINE Co. 


rON. MASS 


rs 
, 





q 


The unit of the CELL DRIER SLCC essfully 


operating wherever Drying has to be done at a 
minimum of Cost. Send for information § re- 


garding installation for 


Singers Tenter Frames 


Water Mangles Mercerizing 
Printing Aniline Blacks 
Machines 


5 Nz e 
Steam Agers appers 


(he 
Soapers SS Slashers 


eee 


in| 
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“Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


for regulating the speed of Slashers, Singers, 
Drying Cylinders, CELL DRIERS, Printing and 
Dyeing Machines, Steam Agers, Tenter Frames, 
Dampeners, etc., produces the best and most re- 
liable results. Scrap your cones. 


Enquire of those who are using them. 


Reeves Pulley Company, 
Columbus, Indiana. 
New England Agents, New York Representatives, 


CELL DRIER MACHINE COMPANY, PATTERSON, GOTTY RIED & HUNTER, 
Taanton and 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 146-150 Centr 
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Foster Machine =—_—— 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N.C. 








New Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder. 


Rae's Bell 


“New Century” 


Corte Humidifiers 


Provide a Properly Humidified 


a 
— 


Atmosphere. 
Be 
et, old style. Regulation is Automatic 
| Res i 
re 
(ou é i 
ne ca peer ars 
4 
The Lombard Machine Co., Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 90 West Street, New York 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HICH PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 
CENERAL OFFICES; 


I=Ss KEDHRAL S’TREET, BOSTON, MAS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 













